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Chairman 


Vice-Chairman 


Vice-Chairman 


Member 


Member 


JeC. Leslie 
Secretary 


The Honourable Donald M. Fleming, P.C., Q.C., MP. 
Minister of Finance 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Dear Mr. Fleming: 


I refer to your letter of September 24, 1957, in which 
you requested the Tariff Board to conduct an inquiry respecting 
textile products. 


In conformity with Section 6 of the Tariff Board Act, 
I have the honour to transmit the seventh Report of the Board 
respecting textile products, in English and in French. This 
Report relates to manufactures of wool or hair and related 
products. A copy of the transcript of the proceedings at the 
public hearing accompanies this Report. 
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THE TARIFF BOARD 


é Reference No. 125 
(TEXTILES ) 


This seventh Report of the Tariff Board on Reference No. 
125 concerning textiles is composed of four sections: 


Section I Pressed Felt 

Section II Blankets and Travel Rugs, except wholly of Cotton 
Section III Clothing of Woven Wool Fabrics 

Section IV Miscellaneous Fabrics and Products of Wool 


It contains the recommendations of the Board on the tariff 
treatment to be accorded to these goods. 


Vice-Chairman 


F777 
Vice-Chairman 7 


¥ Member 


Ottawa, September 12, 1960 
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MANUFACTURES OF WOOL OR HATR 


AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


The following products are reviewed in the four 
sections of this Report: 


Section I 


Section II 


Section III 


Section IV 


Pressed Felt 


Blankets and Travel Rugs, except wholly 
of Cotton 


Clothing of Woven Wool Fabrics 


Miscellaneous Fabrics and Products of 
Wool 
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THE TARIFF BOARD 


Reference No. 125 


(Textiles) 


The letter of reference from the Minister of Finance, 
directing the Tariff Board to conduct an inquiry relative to the 
Textile schedule of the Customs Tariff, was quoted in full in 
the Board's Report on Wool Fabrics, dated March 5, 1958. The 
Tariff Board has already submitted its finding and recommenda- 
tions respecting Wastes (of all fibres), Wool (including tops and 
noils), Wool Yarns, Wool Fabrics (woollens and worsteds), Cotton 
and Cotton Products, Silk and Man-Made Fibres and Products (so- 
called synthetics), Hosiery and Knitted Goods and Narrow Fabrics, 
Lace, Embroideries, and Fire-hose. This Report relates to Manu- 
factures of Wool or Hair and Related Products. 


The products reviewed in this Report are classified 
under tariff items 538e, 538f, 538g, 538h, 55he, 554f, 555, 556, 
556a, 556b, 563 and 685. 


Public hearings were held in Ottawa from October 13 to 
October 15, 1959, inclusive. 


A list of the Companies and Associations which made 
representations to the Board follows: 
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Representations: 


Associated Clothing Manufacturers of the Province of Quebec, Inc., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers Union, International Ladies Garment 
Workers! Union, Locals 14, 68, 83, 92 and 94, Toronto, Ont. 

Delany & Pettit Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

Fairfield & Sons Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 

Japan Textile Products Exporters! Association, Osaka, Japan 

Joint Board, Montreal Dressmakers Union, Locals 205, 262, 485, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Mantle and Costume Manufacturers! Export Group, London, England 

Manufacturers! Council of the Ladies Cloak and Suit Industry for 
the Province of Quebec, Montreal, P.Q. 

Men's Clothing Manufacturers Association of Ontario, Toronto, Ont. 

Montreal Dress and Sportswear Manufacturers! Guild, Montreal, P.Q. 

National Wool Textile Executive, Export Group, Bradford, England 

Pattinson, Geo., & Company, Limited, Preston, Ont. 

Primary Textiles Institute, Montreal, P.Q. and Toronto, Ont. 

Quebec Association of Garment Manufacturers Inc., The, Montreal, P.Q. 

Smith Manufacturing Co., Limited, Weston, Ont. 

Toronto Cloak Manufacturers! Association, Toronto, Ont. 

Wholesale Clothing Manufacturers Federation of Great Britain, London, 
England 


Representatives of the following interests were present at 
the public hearing, but did not make submissions: 


Du Pont of Canada (1956) Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Federation of British Industries, Ottawa, Ont. 
Handleman, S.B., Ottawa, Ont. 

Martin, Frank, Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

United Kingdom Trade Commissioner, Ottawa, Ont. 
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SECTION I 
PRESSED FELT 


The Industry in Canada 


Product 


The submission of the Primary Textiles Institute contains 
the following description of pressed felt: 


",.. a pressed felt is a fabric made directly from loose fibre 
by compressing and felting. No intermediate stage of spinning 
or weaving is involved. It must contain 30% or more of wool, 
of which two-thirds is virgin wool, in order to felt. No 
bonding agent is used other than the felting process itself." 


Callaway Textile Dictionary defines felt in the following 
terms: 


"Felt: A dense fibrous material of wool, wool and fur, hair 
or other material, made without the aid of yarns. It is built 
up of layers of fibres interlocked by mechanical and chemical 
action, heat, moisture and pressure." 


Pressed felt fabrics in the web and splint felt are classi- 
fied by the Department of National Revenue under the following tariff 
items: 


538e Felt, pressed, of all kinds, in the web, not consisting 
of or in combination with any woven knitted or other 
fabric or material 


538f Felt, splint, for use in making moulded splints for 
medicinal purposes 


Tariff items 538e and 538f do not specify that the felt 
shall contain wool. Nevertheless, the Department classifies only 
pressed felts containing some wool under these items; this practice 
is based on the fact that wool fibres are the o textile fibres 
which have the necessary "felting" qualities, (1 Other non-woven 
fabrics, which are sometimes referred to as felts, are usually held 
together by a punching process or by a bonding agent, which is often 
a resin; such products are classified under other items in the Customs 
Tariff, e.g., needled bonded felt is covered by tariff item 556, if 
imported by carpet manufacturers. 


(1) Fur also has felting qualities; it is not used, however, by pro- 
ducers of fabrics of pressed felt. Rather, it is used in ma LTE 
hoods and shapes for hats, which are classified elsewhere in the 
Tariff and the Board will be reporting on them later. 
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The term felting, referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
means an interlocking of fibres to form a fabric without yarne Wool 
can be felted because the surface of wool fibre is covered by small 
scales. These scales interlock firmly to form a felt when moisture, 
heat. and pressure are applied. 


Materials Used 


In making pressed felt, virgin wool, wool waste, reworked 
wool, cotton, cotton waste, rayon staple fibre, rayon waste and 
certain animal hairs may be used. The better grades of felt contain 
a large proportion of wool; cheaper grades contain less wool and more 
of the less expensive fibres, such as cotton and rayon. These latter 
fibres do not have felting qualities and serve as filler to give body 
to the felt; felts that contain them have less strength and density 
than those wholly of wool but they are adequate for many uses. In 
1957, Canadian producers of pressed felt used these fibres in the 
following proportions, by weight: wool waste and reworked wool, 

42 per cent; virgin wool, 20 per cent; cotton and cotton waste, 16 
per cent; rayon and rayon waste, 16 per cent; other fibres, 6 per 
cent. 


In value, virgin wool which accounted for 30 per cent of 
the total cost of materials was the most important fibre used. 
During the past ten years the use of rayon staple fibre and rayon 
waste has been increasing. 


Manufact Processes 


The initial operation is the selection of the various fibres 
needed for the particular type of felt to be made. The required 
quantity of each fibre is weighed and blending is begun by placing the 
fibres in layers to build a stack or pile which is fed through a 
mixing machine, known as a mixing picker. The mixing picker blows the 
blended fibres into a blower room whence they are drawn into storage 
bins. 


The blended fibre is brought from the storage bins to the 
carding machines, There are two types of carding machines, the 
breaker card and the finishing card. First, the fibre passes through 
the breaker card which continues the process of blending, disintegrates 
lumps of fibres, removes foreign matter, and draws the fibres parallel 
to each other, to form what is called a web. The web is passed to the 
finishing card which removes additional foreign matter and continues 
the process of drawing the fibres parallel. From the finishing card, 
the web is drawn on to a supporting apron and is placed layer upon 
layer until there are sufficient layers to form a felt of the desired 
weight and density. The layers of web, now known as a batt, are wound 
on a roller and moved to the hardener, which consists of two large 
metal plates. The batt is unrolled and is sprayed with a fine mist of 
hot water. It is then covered with canvas, heat is applied and the 
plates are brought together to apply pressure to the batt while oscil- 
lating. This action forces the fibres in the batt to become closely 
packed and interlocked to form a felt. 
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From the hardener, the felt is moved to a fulling mill 
where it is thoroughly soaked in water containing a softening agent 
and pounded by hammers. This action further forces the fibres to- 
gether to form a tighter felt. Upon removal from the fulling mill, 
the felt is washed and dried, after which it may be processed in a 
number of ways, such as dyeing, trimming, shearing and rolling. 


The Industry 


The pressed felt industry was established in Canada during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century to supply the demand for 
harness felts. At present, felts are used mainly in the manufacture 
of pennants, crests, footwear, athletic equipment, automobile parts, 
garments, furniture and gaskets. 


Three manufacturers account for practically all the pressed 
felt manufactured in Canada: The Rumpel Felt Company Limited, The 
Textile Division of Dominion Rubber Company Limited, both located in 
Kitchener, and the Code Felt and Knitting Company Limited, in Perth. 
Rumpel produces only pressed felt; Dominion manufactures a variety 
of products in its Textile Division in addition to pressed felt; Code 
now manufactures only pressed felt, although until recently it also 
spun woollen yarns and knitted woollen hosiery. 


The pressed felt industry is relatively small; in 1959 it 
employed 204 persons and the value of factory shipments amounted to 
$1.9 million. In Kitchener, the felt producers pay wages of approxi- 
mately $1.50 per hour, well above the average wage paid in the textile 
industry as a whole. 


The Canadian Market for Pressed Felt 


An examination of the market for pressed felt during the 
period 1948-59 gives little indication of any trend. For details see 
Table 2. During this period, unusual circumstances caused the market, 
in terms of dollars, to rise sharply in two years. In 1951 the prices 
of the textile fibres used by the industry were far above their former 
levels; since fibres form a substantial proportion of the cost of mak- 
ing felt, the prices of pressed felt also increased sharply in that 
year. Information is not available to show what happened to the mar- 
ket in terms of volume in 1951. After 1951, prices of wool fell and 
the value of output declined. In 1955, the market again expanded 
greatly because of an increase in demand for apparel felts for use in 
the manufacture of women's clothing. This development was brought 
about by style changes which greatly increased the popularity of felt 
clothing. In the following years, however, the popularity of felt 
clothing declined. 


Following the peak of 1955, when the market amounted to $2.9 
million, demand for pressed felt declined over the period 1956 to 1958 
inclusive; in the latter year it amounted to $1.7 million. In 1959, 
however, demand strengthened and sales were valued at $2.0 million. 
Table 3 shows the production of pressed felt for various uses. Since 
the domestic producers supply most of the requirements of the Canadian 
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market, their shipments have followed the same pattern as has the 
market as a whole. Most of the demand is for the lighter types of 
felts, such as those used for the manufacture of pennants, crests 


and apparel. 


In most years during the period 1948 to 1959, imports of 
pressed felt have supplied less than 10 per cent of the entire 
market for this product; imports originate in the United States, the 
United Kingdom and Germany. In 1959, the total value of imports from 
these three countries was $118,000. 


The graph on the following page shows domestic shipments 
and imports during the period 1948 to 1959 inclusive; it shows that 
for the years 1956 to 1958 inclusive imports declined. In fact, from 
1957 to 1958, they declined more, proportionately, than domestic 
shipments. In other words, the contraction of the market in 195& 
appears to have affected imports to a much greater extent than domes- 
tic shipments. In 1959, however, both domestic shipments and imports 
were greater than in 1958. 


Problems of the Pressed Felt Industry 


The fact that imports supply such a small portion of the 
market and the fact that the production of felt is a profitable 
operation do not suggest that the Canadian Felt Industry is being 
seriously endangered by its chief foreign competitors, nor did the 
spokesmen for the industry suggest that this was the case. Neverthe- 
less, the Board was informed that domestic producers face certain 
handicaps in relation to producers in the United States and Germany. 


According to a spokesman for the domestic industry, while 
the equipment in Canadian mills was as good as that in European mills, 
European felt manufacturers have two advantages over Canadian felt 
manufacturers; labour costs are lower in Europe and European mills 
are larger. However, he said that the labour content in lighter 
weight felts, which Germany ships to Canada, is usually relatively 
less than in the heavier weights of soft felt. Furthermore, the bulk 
of the demand for pressed felt in Canada is for the lighter weights. 
These facts tend to diminish the significance of the wage differential. 


It would appear that any disadvantage suffered by the domes- 
tic industry in relation to European suppliers is offset by the exist- 
ing tariff and by other factors, such as proximity to the market. In 
1959, imports from Europe, including the United Kingdom, supplied less 
than two per cent of the entire Canadian market for pressed felt. It 
is true that in 1955, Germany shipped pressed felt to Canada to a 
value of $142,000, a large part of which consisted of apparel felts, 
much in demand in that year. In the same year, however, shipments by 
domestic producers of apparel type felts increased by approximately 
$400,000. In the years 1956 to 1959, imports from Germany have aver- 


obi Ly, about $21,000, approximately one per cent of the Canadian 
marKkete 


The main import competition faced by domestic producers is 
trom the United States. In 1959, imports from that country amounted 
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Imports and Domestic Shipments of Pressed Felt 
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to $76,000,about four per cent of the Canadian market. When discus- 
sing these imports, a leading domestic manufacturer of pressed felt 


stated: 


to .6 it costs about 30 p.c. more to manufacture in Canada, but 
that does not hold true of all types of felt. When we get into 
the heavy felt ... we can actually beat the Americans on price. 
Unfortunately, that comprises about five per cent of our output." 


He further stated that felt producers in the United States 
have lower costs because of the better selection of some materials 
available in that country and because of the economies of large scale 
production. 


Pressed felt is made from blends of virgin wool, shoddy, 
cotton and rayon. Virgin wool is by far the most expensive of these 
fibres; the manufacturer therefore uses as much shoddy and other 
fibres as will make a felt of the desired strength. A domestic manu- 
facturer said that Canadian producers buy shoddy on the open market. 


"Sometimes we do not get the exact shoddy we want. The Americans 
buy rags and pull their rags into shoddy and therefore they get 
the proper felting shoddies. I do not believe that pricewise 
they gain too much there, but they do gain by getting the proper 
shoddy for the job." 


He illustrated the importance of having good quality shoddy 
by showing the Board a low grade of felt which contained only 25 per 
cent of virgin wool. With such a small percentage of virgin wool, 
the felt would not harden if the "shoddies are not good". In other 
words, it would be necessary to use a greater percentage of costly 
virgin wool with poor shoddy. 


The fact that the shoddy used in Canadian mills may be 
inferior to that used in the United States may well force domestic 
mills to enrich their blends with a higher percentage of virgin wool. 
However, they obtain such wools duty free, whereas the mills in the 
United States must purchase their needs at a price which reflects 
that country's import duty on virgin wool, although presumably duties 
paid on imported wools used in the manufacture of felts exported to 
Canada would be refunded. 


Raw cotton enters Canada duty free. Cotton is exported 
from the United States at prices lower than those which are paid by 
users in that country; however, United States manufacturers receive 
"adjustment payments" when the fabric or made up article being ex- 
ported contains 50 per cent or more, by weight, of cotton. 


Viscose, which accounted for 16 per cent of the total fibre 
input, by volume, has been more expensive at times in Canada than in 
the United States. 


Obviously, all of these factors which influence the cost of 


materials cannot be determined precisely in order to arrive at an 
accurate comparison of costs in Canada compared to those in the 
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United States. Some materials are undoubtedly cheaper in the United 
States, others are probably cheaper in Canada — whatever the advant- 
age, it would not seem to be of major significance either way. This 
conclusion is confirmed by the evidence of a domestic felt manufac- 
turer who said concerning production in the United States, "... 
material-wise, they have not too great an advantage". 


On the average, materials make up 50 per cent of total 
factory cost in felt making. 


A Canadian producer informed the Board that the industry's 
greatest disadvantage was caused by the smaller scale of its opera- 
tions compared with those of producers in the United States. He 
compared, step by step, the process of making felt in Canada with 
that in the United States. 


In Canada, he pointed out, the initial operation of mixing 
or blending of fibres is done by hand and a batch usually consists 
of 2,000 pounds. In the United States, fibres are blended mechani- 
cally and a batch normally consists of 10,000 pounds. The method 
used in the United States would be impracticable in Canada because 
a batch of 10,000 pounds is much greater than would normally be used 
at one time. 


In most mills in the United States the batt is built up by 
feeding the web from three sets of cards onto one forming table. In 
Canada, it is the practice in certain mills to feed the web onto the 
forming table from only one set of cards. As a rule, the carding 
machines are wider in the United States than in Canada; the result 
is that 350 pounds of web are produced per hour in the United States 
whereas 60 pounds are produced per hour in Canada. It would not be 
possible, he said, to adopt the system used in the United States 
because of the frequent changes in batt construction in Canada which 
would mean that too great a proportion of time would be devoted to 
cleaning the equipment. He also said that the hardeners, fulling 
mills and dye vats in mills in the United States usually have greater 
capacities than those in Canadian mills. 


The Board was informed that mills in the United States tend 
to specialize either in white felt, or in grey felt which may be sub- 
sequently coloured. In this manner, they reduce their down time for 
cleaning. In Canada, on the other hand, all mills produce both white 
and grey felt. While it is often possible to schedule output so as 
to avoid running a white felt after a grey felt, it is probable that 
producing the two types of felt does result in some increase in costs. 


While labour is probably less productive in Canadian mills 
because of shorter runs, this disadvantage tends to be offset by the 
higher wage rates which prevail in the United States. Labour costs 
make up about one-third of the value of factory shipments; labour 
and overhead combined constitute one-half of factory cost on the 
average. 
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Financial State of the Industry 


The Board has obtained financial statements for a number 
of recent years from all three pressed felt producers. Because the 
statements of these firms are not published, the Board is not free 
to disclose details of their financial position. It can be said, 
however, that all three have realized profits on their felt making 
operations for most of the years examined. The level of these pro- 
fits compares favourably with those realized in "All Manufacturing", 
as reported by the Department of National Revenue. 


The Proposals by the Primary Textiles Institute 


Most imports of pressed felt enter under tariff item 538e. 
The Primary Textiles Institute proposed that the existing rates of 
duty remain unchanged but that the wording be revised. The present 
and proposed items are as follows: 


A = Present Item 
538e Felt, pressed, of all kinds, in the web, not 
consisting of or in combination with any woven, 
knitted or other fabric or material 


British Most-Favoured- 


Preferential Nation General 
124 PeCe 7g PeCe 25 PeCe 
and, per pound 123 cts. 20 cts. 


B = Proposed Item 


Felt, pressed, in the web, wholly or in part of wool, 
not consisting of or in combination with any woven, 
knitted or other fabrics or materials 


Rates of duty unchanged 


The ad valorem equivalent of the composite rate on imports 
from the United States, in 1958, was 26.8 per cent and from 
Germany, 26.2 per cent. 


The purpose of the proposal to reword the item is to ensure 
that only pressed felt containing wool will be classified under it in 
future, as is the case at present. The Industry apparently fears 
that at some future time pressed bonded fabrics might be classified 
under this item unless it is reworded. 


Concerning item 538f, splint felt, the Primary Textiles 
Institute stated: 
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"2. we shall readily concur in any request for continuance 
of the item, whicn the Board thinks reasonable, lacking which 


we suggest it be deleted from the tariff." 


The item is as follows: 


538f Felt, splint, for use in making moulded splints for 
medicinal purposes 
British Most-Favour ed- 


Preferential Nation General 
Free 10 PeCe 25 PeSe 


From the information available to the Board, there does 
not appear to be any domestic production of splint felt, nor was 
any request for continuation of this item. 
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PRESSED FELT 
APPENDIX I 


STATISTICAL TABLES 


Explanation of Symbols 


- Denotes nil or zero. 

ee Indicates that figures are not available. 

* Indicates a reported figure which disappears on rounding. 
(a) A small letter in brackets denotes a footnote to a table. 
(1) A number in brackets denotes a footnote to the text. 


S.C. Denotes an import statistical class. 
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Table 1 


Imports: Felt, pressed, in the web; and felt, splint, for medical 
purposes. _8.c. 3343 


Tariff Items 538e (formerly 552), 538f (formerly 552a) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value : Value 
000 lbs. $000 $/1b. 
1. Total 
1935 33 32 0.96 ee 3365 3305 
1937 1,5 5h 1.18 oe 29.8 29-8 
1938 2h 28 det/ oe 25el 2501 
1939 22 26 1.18 6 23.8 2308 
1947 108 148 1. 37 42 28.2 2963 
1948 86 146 1.69 34, 2323 2he2 
1949 ip 120 1.68 28 2325 2502 
1950 89 155 1. 7h 36 2302 2hel 
1951 12 210 1.88 L6 Zia 2365 
1952 136 160 1.17 30 18.6 19.2 
1953 150 Zou a6 55 h9 21.0 2132 
1954 137 227 1.66 45 19.8 20.0 
1955 239 327 1.36 76 2322 23.3 
1956 83 135 1.63 31 2301 2363 
1957 90 139 1.55 oe 2301 2302 
1958 65 97 1.49 23 2305 2305 
1959 eT 118 Le 53 ee ©@ e@ 
2. United Kingdom 

1935 13 13 1.00 eo 20.0 20.0 
1936 16 15 0.98 ae Aisi Ze 
1937 15 23 ep oe 16.2 162 
1938 13 15 Tet ee 174 174 
oo a5 Uy 1.09 3 i730 17.6 
1947 10 16 1.66 2 13.6 13.6 
1948 Uy, 26 1.90 L 16.0 16.0 
19h9 18 Be, 1.77 5 16.0 16.0 
1950 37 60 LOL 10 16.3 16.3 
1951 28 71 2052 10 14.0 14.0 
1952 78 Sh 1.07 10 i235 12.5 
1953 Lg 78 1.65 10 12.5 pegs) 
1954 52 96 1.85 12 12.5 12.3 
Meee L9 96 1.96 12 i2sD WAG 
1956 ith 26 240 3 12.5 12.5 
Le Wy sil 2ece L 12.5 12.5 
1958 10 22 eae 3 12.5 i2e> 
1959 10 a5 2s 20 ee @@ 68 


(continued) 
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Table 1 (concluded) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 


000 lbs. $000 $/1b. 
- United States 


2055 8 8 1.05 ee 421 h2e1 
1936 1 9 ie ce ee 3509 3529 
1937 6 9 142 ee 34.6 34.6 
1938 6 7. Li25 ne 37.8 37.8 
1939 4 7 1.75 2 3204 3204 
1947 13 101 1.38 BS. 32.8 3408 
1948 Lg Sh, 15.76 23 2702 2902 
1949 52 79 1553 21 26.6 29.6 
1950 51 92 1.80 25 2765 2925 
1951 8h 139 1.66 36 25.8 2829 
ae 59 75 1.29 uy, 250k 271 
1953 101 151 1.50 38 2563 2507 
1954 58 93 1.62 23 2he 2502 
1953 1 87 1616 2h 2709 28.1 
1956 L9 78 1.58 20 2503 2505 
1957 61 85 1.39 22 26.2 26.4 
1958 48 65 1.34 17 26.8 26.8 
1959 oe 716 1.49 eo ce ee 
le Germany (a ) 

1935 10 9 0.87 ee 43.5 43.5 
1936 13 10 0.72 oe 46.0 0 
1937 22 19 0.88 ee 12.2 h2e2 
1938 if 2 1.61 eo 2909 2929 
iB y 1 i 0.66 ee 49.1 L9.1 
1947 - ” ~ . - - 
1948 = + sad - <= - - 
1949 4 eas = ~- on - 
1950 ~ - - = _ * 
1951 - - ~ = a * 
1952 - = - = = = 
1953 1 2 1.34 a 26.8 26.8 
1954 a1 38 141 10 2604 2604 
ab a5 12 1.24 a9 Z1e0 2726 
1956 Px 31 1.37 8 206 20th 
1957 15 nO 157 6 250k 25k 
1958 fs 10 LeAd 3 2662 26.2 
1959 15 19 1.2 a ine ; 


OR Seste in 1952, West Germany only. 
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PRESSED FELT 


APPENDIX II 


HISTORY OF TARIFF ITEMS 
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Pressed Felt 
History of Tariff Items 


Tariff Item 538e 


Felt, pressed, of all kinds, in the web, not consisting of 
or in combination with any woven, knitted or other fabric or material 


British Most-Favoured- 
Preferential Nation General 
1960, April aa 124 Pe Ce 173 PeCe 25 PeCe 
and, per pound 125 ctSe 20 cts. 


(Formerly item 552) 
Tariff Item 552 


Felt, pressed, of all kinds, in the web, not consisting of 
or in combination with any woven, knitted or other fabric or material 


1951, June 6 (GATT) 12% peCe 178 DeCe 
and, per pound 125 cts. 
1948, January 1 (GATT) 20 aCe 
and, per pound 174 cts. 
1937, February 26 (U.K. Agreement) 15 pec. 
and, per pound 5 cbse 
1932, October 13 a5. Dace 
and, per pound 7% cts. 
1930, September 17 15 peCe Oat. Ce 25 DeCe 
and, per pound 10 cts. 175 cts. 20 cts. 
1928, February 17 15 peCe 22% PeCe 25 DeCs 


(Formerly item 564) 


Tariff Item 538f 


Felt, splint, for use in making moulded splints for 
medicinal purposes 


1960, April 1 Free Ou pee 25 PeGe 
(Formerly item 552a) 


Tariff Item 52a 


Felt, splint, for use in making moulded splints for 
medicinal purposes 


1951, June 1 Free 10 peCe 25 Pele 
(Formerly part of item 552) 


Extract from Tariff Item 552 
1948, January 1 (GATT) Free 10 pec. 
1939, January 1 (U.S. Agreement ) 1Ovpece 
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SECTION IL 


BLANKETS AND TRAVEL RUGS 


The Industry in Canada 


Products 


This section of the Report deals with blankets for house- 
hold and institutional uses and with travel rugs or robes, of wool, 
of man-made fibres or of blends of natural and man-made fibres. 
Blankets made wholly of cotton are excluded. Such blankets were 
dealt with in the Report of the Board on Cotton and Cotton Products, 


Household blankets are described by the Primary Textiles 
Institute as being: 


"22 pieces of heavy, napped fabrics used as bedding measuring 
roughly up to eight by ten feet in size and weighing up to 
about six pounds each. They include crib blankets of smaller 
proportions, electric blankets and electric blanket shells 
and are usually produced in plain colours and bound at the 
ends with satin of various widths or whipped with yarn in the 
more utility types." 


Travel rugs and robes are said to be: 


"..- pieces of heavy, napped fabric usually somewhat smaller 
than household blankets and weighing up to about four pounds 
each, usually in gay tartan patterns with fringed ends. They 
are used for a wide variety of purposes in personal use rang- 
ing from the carriage and sleigh robes of nostalgic memory to 
picnic and motor robes and the necessary apparel of spectators 
at cold weather sports." 


Materials Used 


The textile fibres used by blanket producers are mainly 
wools, wool wastes, wool shoddy, cotton, orlon, nylon and rayon. 
The larger producers import most of their requirements of wool from 
New Zealand and South Africa. A small percentage of the wool used 
is domestic. 


There are no official statistics showing the consumption'of 
fibres by blanket manufacturers. However, by examining statistics of 
shipments of blankets, it is possible to obtain an indication of the 
trend in fibre consumption. For a period after World War II a large 
proportion of the blankets was entirely of wool fibres. In more 
recent years, the proportion of such blankets has steadily declined 
while the proportion of blankets made from man-made fibres or from 
blended fibres has increased greatly. 
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Fibres account, on the average, for 25 to 35 per cent of 
factory cost. 


Manufacturing Process 


The initial step in the manufacture of blankets is the 
piling or stocking of the fibres on the floor of the opening room. 
Since wool contains grease, dirt and other foreign matter, it is 
placed in a scouring machine and is washed or scoured with a 
detergent; it is then rinsed in water and dried, then it is blown 
into the blending room where various types of wool or wool and 
other fibres are blended. Fibres other than wool are not scoured. 


After blending, the fibre is blown into the carding room 
where carding machines draw the individual fibres parallel to each 
other and into a rope-like form called a sliver. The sliver is 
drawn into a finer strand called a roving, which is then wound onto 
a bobbin in preparation for spinning into yarn. The bobbins are 
arranged on a spinning frame where the rovings are drawn and twisted 
to form a yarn which is wound on a spool. 


A great number of spools of yarn are next placed on a 
large framework, known as a creel, and the yarns are then drawn 
onto warp beams. The yarns are then drawn into the harness. 
Finally, the harness is attached and the beam is placed on the 
loom. The filling or weft yarns are carried by a shuttle which 
alternately passes over and under the warp yarns to form a heavy 
cloth. Weaving is followed by the finishing of the fabric which 
consists of shrinking, dyeing, washing and napping. The fabric 
is cut to size, trim is added and the blankets are then inspected 
and packaged. 


The Industry 


In 1958 there were twenty-two firms in Canada which pro- 
duced blankets(1) or travel rugs of wool, man-made fibres or of 
blended fibres. Eleven of these firms were located in Quebec, seven 
in Ontario and one each in Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and British Columbia. 


Most blankets are made by firms whose major product is some- 
thing other than blankets. Blankets were the main product, by value, 
of only nine firms in 1958. Output of blankets by the entire twenty- 
two producers accounted for less than 17 per cent of their total pro- 
duction of all products. Six firms, two of which were engaged mainly 
in the production of blankets, together produced 85 per cent of the 
total output. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics does not have figures of 
employment in blanket production. The Primary Textiles Institute 
reported that 1,375 persons were employed in making blankets in 1958. 
Wage rates vary greatly from plant to plant. 


(1) Includes electric blankets, electric blanket shells, slumber 
throws and crib blankets. 
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The Canadian Market for Blankets 


During the period 1948-58 there were a number of sizeable 
fluctuations in the market for blankets; for details see Tables 2 
and 3 and the chart on the following page. During the Korean war 
the demand for blankets increased appreciably; in 1949, imports 
plus domestic shipments amounted to more than 4.7 million pounds, 
whereas in 1951 they amounted to more than 6 million pounds. In 
dollar terms, the market increased from $7.1 million in 1949 to 
$12.8 million in 1951; part of this increase was, of course, due 
to the increased price of textile fibres. In 1952, the market fell 
sharply and amounted to slightly less than 5 million pounds. During 
1953 and 1954, the market continued to contract and reached a low 
of 4.1 million pounds during the latter year. No doubt this period 
of slack demand was accounted for, in part at least, by heavy pur- 
chases in 1951, when large stocks of blankets accumulated in the 
hands of consumers and retailers. Furthermore, the period following 
1951 was one during which there was a world-wide textile recession 
which was coupled with a more general recession in 1954. 


In 1956, the market for blankets expanded to 6.6 million 
pounds, more than 50 per cent above the level of the previous year. 
This was followed by a contraction in the market in 1957. In 1958, 
the market for blankets increased to a total of 6.8 million pounds. 


Domestic producers have usually supplied more than 90 per 
cent of the total demand for blankets. Table 2 gives no indication 
that the share of the market held by the Canadian manufacturers is 
declining. The extensive fluctuations in domestic shipments appar- 
ently are related directly to the level of demand in the market. 
Imports are relatively small, and have been smaller in recent years 
than they were in 1948 and 1949. The United Kingdom and the United 
States are the main non-Canadian sources of supply; in 1958, the 
former country supplied about 4 per cent of the market, the latter 
approximately 2 per cent of the market. All other foreign suppliers 
held approximately one-half of one per cent of the total market in 
1958. Import statistics show that for 1959, imports of blankets 
totalled 531,000 pounds, an increase over 1958 when imports were 
433,000 pounds; figures for domestic shipments during 1959 are not 
available. 


In the past decade, notable changes have occurred in the 
production and marketing of blankets. For example, at one time 
blankets were produced in a few basic colours whereas now they are 
produced in a great number of colours. Packaging also has become 
much more varied and elaborate. In addition, man-made fibres have 
come to be commonly used in the manufacture of blankets. The sub- 
mission of the Primary Textiles Institute contained the following 
comment on this latter development: 


"The Industry has grasped the opportunity to take advantage of 
those characteristics of man-made fibres that are particularly 
useful in blankets and practically every manufacturer in the 
field has offered to his customers blankets of man-made and 
blended materials, " 
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Imports and Domestic Shipments of Blankets 
Excluding Blankets Wholly of Cotton 


$000 


13,000 


Total 
Market Tete 


Net Domestic 
Shipments 


1948 49 50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 
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Table 4 shows domestic shipments of blankets, sub-divided 
by types. "Crib" blankets are made only in small sizes; all crib 
blankets, except those made entirely of cotton are included in the 
figures for this type of blanket. "Slumber throws" are light weight 
blankets for beds. The categories "other" and "blankets mixed" refer 
to blankets wholly of man-made fibres or of blends of natural and 
man-made fibres. The last category "Blankets, by the Knit Goods 
Industry" includes blankets of all types of fibres, many of which are 
woven rather than knitted. 


In recent years there has been a pronounced shift from all 
wool blankets to blankets of man-made fibres or blended fibres. The 
total volume of all wool blankets declined sharply from the peak 
reached in 1951, of 4,617,000 pounds, to 1,14,,000 pounds in 1958. 
Shipments of blankets of man-made fibres or of blended fibres in- 
creased from 1,836,000 pounds in 1951 to 4,867,000 pounds in 1958. 


Problems of the Blanket Producers 


The Primary Textiles Institute indicated that the problems 
of the domestic blanket manufacturers were related to the scale of 
operation and the labour content in production costs. The following 
statement was contained in the Institute's submission: 


"As the style element has assumed importance, Canadian manu- 
facturers have increasingly had to contend with problems 
created by the relatively small scale of their operations. 
It is no longer possible to turn out long runs of three in- 
variable colours. Shorter runs of many more colours and 
qualities are now necessary." 


With respect to wage rates, the submission contained the following 
comments: 


"The principal source of blanket imports into Canada is the 
United Kingdom where, as we have already shown ... the wage 
level is about 43% of Canadian." 


There is little doubt that the variety of blankets has 
greatly increased in recent years. It is difficult to gauge accu- 
rately to what extent this development has increased costs. Two of 
the leading producers of blankets informed the Board that, despite 
the increase in variety, they seldom use less than a full warp beam 
in producing any particular style. The warp yarns on a full warp beam 
would be 2,400 to 3,000 feet long. For a production run of this 
length, the cost of setting up the loom would not be unusually great 
per unit of output. Detailed cost figures obtained from leading blan- 
ket producers indicated that the cost of drawing in made up a very 
small fraction of total costs of a run of this length. Thus it would 
appear that the greater variety of output has not increased unit costs 
unduly. Indeed one of the leading manufacturers of blankets stated 
that the only important disadvantage faced by Canadian producers 
compared with producers in the United Kingdom is higher labour costs. 
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Cost figures submitted to the Board indicate that the cost 
of labour forms a sizeable proportion of the total factory cost. 
Labour accounted for about 40 per cent of factory cost for the less 
costly wool blankets and about 25 per cent of factory cost for the 
more expensive wool blankets. 


Despite the emphasis placed on competition from the United 
Kingdom, imports from that country are relatively small; in 1958 
they accounted for only 5 per cent of the total Canadian market for 
blankets. A more significant factor appears to be the very keen 
competition which has developed within the industry in Canada. 
Certain of the Canadian producers have traditionally manufactured 
high quality woollen blankets. These blankets sold at relatively 
high prices not only because of the quality but also because wool 
is a costly fibre. Certain others have turned to man-made fibres, 
such as viscose, which is much cheaper than wool. The production 
of blankets from man-made fibres has increased greatly in recent 
years and now considerably exceeds the production of woollen blankets. 
The blankets made from viscose are much lower in price than those 
having a large proportion of wool. It is true that they have differ- 
ent qualities than wool; nevertheless, there appears to be a very 
considerable area of competition between the two types of blankets. 
Many who formerly produced only all wool blankets have been forced 
to produce blankets containing man-made fibres as well. At the 
hearing, one such producer made the following statement: 


t,.. in order to get down to $5.95 or $6.95 wholesale price, 
you are almost compelled to go into rayon, which sells for 
34 cents, but it is hard for a wool man to sacrifice that 
lovely woollen feel. 


"We have worked, and can work, with 50 per cent rayon on our 
existing equipment. We know we can go higher. We have worked 
with 75 per cent rayon and 25 per cent [wool/. Well, we have 
come that far over the hump, and my next step is 90 /rayon/ 
and 10 /wool/. 


"May I put it this way? If we can make wool blankets for the 
price you are making rayon blankets, rayon would not have a 
hope. Unfortunately the wool price goes around 90 cents, and 
that compels or keeps our price out of the range of some that 
compete. I would’ say unless we can manufacture blankets for 
the $5.95 wholesale range, we miss the volume market, which 
is what each and every one of us is trying to get into." 


The Canadian Market for Travel Rugs 


From 1948 to 1950, the Canadian market for travel rugs was 
considerably larger than in more recent years; for example, in 1950 
it totalled 726,000 pounds, while in 1951 it amounted to only 420,000 
pounds. From 1951 to 1958 the market has been fairly constant. How- 
ever, in two of the years during this latter period, 1953 and 1957, 
the market expanded substantially. 
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Domestic shipments of travel rugs fell sharply from 687,000 
pounds in 1950 to 396,000 pounds in 1951. Imports also declined from 
39,000 pounds in 1950 to 24,000 in 1951, representing about 5 per cent 
of the market in the latter year. It can be concluded, therefore, that 
the sharp contraction in domestic shipments in 1951 resulted entirely 
from the decline in the Canadian market for travel rugs. 


Imports did not show an appreciable increase until 1953 when 
the United Kingdom and Italy together shipped 158,000 pounds of travel 
rugs to Canada, as compared with 34,000 in 1952. After 1953, imports 
from Italy increased rapidly and reached a peak of 393,000 pounds in 
1957. As the imports increased, domestic shipments decreased; for 
example, in 1952 imports totalled 34,000 pounds and domestic shipments 
438,000 pounds; in 1958 imports totalled 373,000 pounds and domestic 
shipments 138,000 pounds. The decline in domestic shipments is dis- 
cussed further in the following section. 


In 1958, Italian made rugs supplied approximately 61 per 
cent by volume and 33 per cent by value of the Canadian market. In 
1958, the average value per pound of imports from Italy was 57 cents; 
from the United Kingdom the average value was $2.33. Canadian fac- 
tory shipments averaged about $1.65 per pound. There were, of course, 
great differences in quality between the Italian and the Canadian 


rugs. 


Problems Respecting Travel Rugs 


The figures in Table 8 show the extent to which imports, 
largely from Italy, have taken over the domestic market. During the 
past decade, they have increased from 5 per cent of the market, by 
poundage, to about 60 per cent. 


The largest Canadian manufacturer of travel rugs stated 
that Italian rugs, which usually sell at retail in Canada for $2.95, 
are the main source of competition for Canadian producers. This 
manufacturer informed the Board that the cheapest travel rug which 
he manufactures sells at retail for $7.95; the manufacturer's price 
for this rug is $370. 


The rug of domestic manufacture was described by the pro- 
ducer in the following terms: 


"This is as cheap as I am able to go, and in doing so I am 
using 50 per cent reworked fibre purchased on the open market 
here in Canada and 40 per cent virgin wool. 


"The 50 per cent reworked fibre is specially selected and only 
purchased after it has been given rigid testing, as complete 
as we can do, that is, the dye won't run out under increased 
temperatures." 


The imported rug was much less attractive in appearance 


than the domestic rug. The high oil content of the Italian rug was 
obvious from its appearance, from its odour and from handling it. 
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Imports and Domestic Shipments of Travel Rugs 


\ Total 
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Furthermore, according to the domestic producer, the quality of the 
fibres in the Canadian rugs was superior. 


The domestic producer described the imported Italian rug 
and its fibre content, as follows: 


"Italy has the decided advantage over us in the handling of 
waste, in their low labour market. They are able to sort 
this waste very carefully; probably women doing it. Then, 
without scouring, they are able to put this on the cards 
and make yarns. They are able to sort it into qualities 
and colours. It has never seen water. We have not the 
facilities and manpower, and if we did it would be too 
expensive, "' 


Question: "... what will happen when it /the Italian rug/ 
sees water?" 


Answer by domestic producer: "I think it might wash up 
nicely. It is mineral oil and card oil that is on there. 

It feels strong enough, if somebody wanted to take the time 
to put it into water with a little salt and ethylene dioxide, 
it might wash up very well. 


"There will be at least 10 per cent to 15 per cent mineral oil 
in that /rug/, without making a complete extract of it, I 
would venture that as a guess. They are both made out of waste 
yarn, probably 100 per cent." 


The domestic producer also showed the Board a better grade 
of Italian rug which is starting to enter the market. This rug sold 
at retail for $5.95. His comments on this rug were: 


"You will notice the colour of this particular rug. We think 
it is quite good. It is rather wnusual because, in the past, 
the Italians have not paid as much attention to bringing out 
the best combination of colours, to get the best reds, greens 
and yellows that it is possible to get. The fringing is 
reasonably good for this type of rug. ... You will find there 
is a little oily smell from it ...." 


This rug was also inferior in appearance, and apparently 
in quality, to the Canadian product, although it was much superior 
to the imported rug which sold for $2.95. 


It would appear to the Board that a number of factors have 
contributed to the decline in domestic shipments of travel rugs. The 
first of these factors was the contraction in the market for better 
quality rugs, which took place in 1951, when imports were small. The 
decline in the market for travel rugs may have resulted, in part, from 
improvements in the heating of motor vehicles. It seems possible that, 
even if imports had not increased in 1953, the sale of the better 
quality rugs would have continued to decline. Whether the decline 
would have been as rapid in the absence of imports is difficult to de- 
termine since it is not clear whether, or to what extent, the cheap, 
inferior all-shoddy Italian rugs compete with the better quality 
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domestic rugs. It would seem possible that the imported travel rugs 
may compete more directly with certain types of Canadian blankets of 
the cheaper man-made fibres. Although these domestic products of 
man-made fibres are usually described as blankets, rather than as 
travel rugs, they lend themselves to a wide variety of uses, in- 
cluding travel. It is probable that the greater use of low cost 
man-made fibres during the early 1950's contributed to the sharp 
fall in demand for woollen travel rugse Thus, while imports have 
probably had a considerable effect on domestic sales of travel rugs, 
it appears that there also have been other contributing factors. 


Financial 


Financial data from approximately a dozen blanket and rug 
manufacturers, including all of the larger producers, were examined. 
Some of these firms realized substantial profits, others realized 
moderate returns while a good number suffered losses. For certain 
of the larger producers, the manufacture of blankets is often closely 
integrated with the production of other products of wool. These pro- 
ducers informed the Board that the manufacture of blankets helped to 
absorb overhead costs and permitted much greater flexibility in their 
overall operations. For example, blankets are usually made for stock; 
consequently blanket production can be scheduled to a considerable 
extent to meet the convenience of other departments of the firm. 

Thus, when there is a slack period in the output of other woollen 
products, skilled workers can be transferred to the manufacture of 
blankets. In this manner the firm is better able to maintain intact 
its skilled work force. In the use of wool also, blankets complement 
the production of certain other woollen products: part of the fleece 
is appropriate for making blankets while other parts are used in mak- 
ing other woollen goods. For such firms, the overall economies at- 
tributable to the production of blankets, though probably substantial, 
are difficult to estimate from ordinary operating statements. 


Proposals by the Industry 


The blankets considered in this section now enter under 
tariff items 538g(1), 538g(2); travel rugs enter under 555 and 563. 
The Primary Textiles Institute proposed that tariff items 538g(1) 
and 538g(2) be combined and expanded to include travel rugs. It 
was proposed that the existing rates of duty applying to items 
538g(1) and 538g(2), which are at present the same, should apply to 
the new item, Most imported travel rugs are at present classified 
under tariff item 555, although some enter under tariff item 563. 
Existing and proposed rates are shown below. 
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Item Goods Existing Proposed 


538g(1) Blankets, wholly or ) BP, MPN.) BsPs M.F.Ne 
in part of wool or ) ) 

hair 20 pets “25 Pets) 20 pets 25 Deces 

538g(2) Blankets, neoep.(a) ) +5¢/1b. +20¢/1b.) +5¢/lb. +20¢/1b. 
) 
seve Travel rugs, wool 25 pete 274 Be 
563 Travel rugs, the AO pecs 27 Doce) 


textile component of 
which is 50 pece or 
more, by weight, of 
man-made fibres or 
filaments or of 
glass fibres or 
filaments, not con- 
taining wool or hair 


(a) Blankets wholly of man-made fibres or man-made fibres and cotton 


Under these proposals the rates on blankets would be un- 
changed; on travel rugs that enter under item 555 the British prefer- 
ential rate would be decreased slightly, while on those that enter 
under item 563 it would be increased slightly. The most-favoured- 
nation rate under item 555 would be increased from 273 PeCe to about 
60 pece, based on the average value of imports from Italy in 1958. 
Even with this much higher rate, the Italian product would still be 
much lower in price than the Canadian woollen rug. The most-favoured- 
nation rate of duty on any imports of travel rugs which may now enter 
under item 563 would be increased from 273 pece to about 40 pece 


Proposals by Other Interested Parties 


Two closely related firms, Geo. Pattinson and Company 
Limited and Fairfield and Sons Limited, proposed that the British 
preferential rates of duty under tariff items 538g(1) and 538g(2) be 
reduced from 20 per cent and 5 cents per pound to 6 per cent and 2 
cents per pound. These firms which formerly manufactured blankets in 
Preston, Ontario, have relocated their plant in Jamaica, British West 
Indies. 


The Export Group, National Wool Textile Executive of 

Bradford, England, in its submission to the Board stated that the 
United Kingdom industry is particularly interested in item 538g(1) - 
blankets wholly or in part of wool or hair and to a lesser degree in 
travel rugs, which enter under item 555. Imports of blankets from 
the United Kingdom accounted for 5 per cent of the total market in 
1958, while imports of travel rugs from that country represented 11 
per cent of the total market for travel rugs. 


This Group opposed any increase in the British Preferential 
duties in items 538g(1) and 555. 
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BLANKETS AND TRAVEL RUGS 


APPENDIX I 


STATISTICAL TABLES 


Explanation of Symbols 


Denotes nil or zero. 

Indicates that figures are not available. 

Indicates a reported figure which disappears on rounding. 
A small letter in brackets denotes a footnote to a table. 
A number in brackets denotes a footnote to the text. 


Denotes an import statistical class. 
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Table 1 


Imports: Blankets, neoep., not to include automobile rugs, steamer 


rugs nor similar articles. S.C. 3342 
Tariff Item 538¢(1) and (2) (formerly 553(2) and (3)) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value _— Value 
000 lbs. $000 $/1b. 000 
Te LOUaL 
1935 526 210 0.46 < 10.3 40.3 
1936 796 109 0.51 oe 3703 SYS, 
1937 721: 135 0.60 Pe 25-8 2568 
1938 615 368 0.60 ae 26.3 26.3 
1939 636 369 0.58 99 26.8 26.8 
1947 1,012 1,075 1.06 264 2heb 2he6 
1948 1,072 1,243 1.16 272 21.9 21.9 
1949 89 L118 i 25 24,2 2167 oier 
1950 565 716 2 156 21.8 2156 
1951 4,16 7h8 1.80 161 21.6 21.6 
1952 382 585 1.53 136 2303 e360 
1953 631 1,009 1.60 225 22.3 22.3 
1954, 96 uae 1.55 180 230k 23h, 
1955 168 721 te 175 2he3 2he3 
1956 582 892 1.53 220 he best 
1957 578 856 1.48 209 2heh 2hel 
1958 14,33 615 112 168 2763 21.3 
1959 531 782 1.47 os 5 oe 
2. United Kingdom 

1935 523 237 O45 Be 40.1 40.1 
1936 793 407 0.51 ty 3761 sypal 
1937 716 1,30 0.60 a 2504 25k 
1938 607 361 0.59 a ALA 2561 
1939 62h 360 0.58 93 25-8 2528 
1947 822 859 1,04 160 18.6 18.6 
1948 1,057 1,22 1.16 265 eaey O17 
1949 = 1,113 1.24 20 2Y.6 21.6 
1950 558 7106 1427 152 21.6 2.6 
1951 387 699 1.81 43 20.5 20.5 
1952 328 505 Le 54 20.9 20.9 
1953 578 917 1.59 191 20.8 20.8 
1954 2h 65h 1. 54, ANS 20.9 20.9 
a955 37h, 580 1.55 12) 20.9 20.9 
1956 dy] 716 1.60 149 20.8 20.8 
1957 4,62 705 1.53 148 21.0 21S0 
1958 280 Palal alee) He, 87 raat PAUL 
1959 366 567 Leng ss oe os 


(continued) 
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Table 1 (concluded) 


Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
000 lbs. $000 $/1b. 000 


3. United States 


1935 2 3 148 ee 56.0 56.0 
1936 2 2 0.91 eo ES) D103 
L937 4 4 0.83 ee 58 eh, 58h 
1938 5 4 0.90 oe D709 D109 
1939 12 8 0.70 5 66.0 66.0 
1947 169 185 1.10 98 5207 5207 
1948 10 at 1.12 D 4360 43.0 
1949 2 h 1.73 1 3606 36.6 
1950 6 8 1.36 3 L009 LOe9 
tie} 29 47 1.64 18 370k 370k 
1952 20 a 1,84 eG. 3508 3508 
1953 Ah, 75 1.71 27 3607 3627 
1954, 63 102 1.63 38 3703 3703 
1955 62 102 1.64 38 3702 3702 
1956 103 U2 1.38 56 3905 3905 
Lg57 108 1.32 a 40.1 LOL 
1958 128 174 1.36 69 3907 3907 
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Table 5 


Canadian rts of Wool Blankets 
(000) 


Canadian Foreign 
Year Goods Goods Total 
Value 
et 5 
1948 287 180 467 
1949 123 137 260 
1950 ng 1A1 260 
L951 630 92 722 
1952 97 76 i/o 
1953 72 fs) 145 
1954 53 61 Ly, 
1955 L9 64, 13 
1956 51 68 119 
Ibe bY 22 23 h5 
1958 16 30 L6 
1959, 13 27 L0 
Volume(a) 
lbs e 
1948 220 138 358 
1949 91 101 192 
1950 80 os 175 
1951 301 hh, 345 
1952 50 39 89 
AR ee 42 42 Bl, 
1954, a 31 58 
1955 29 38 67 
1956 35 47 82 
1957 Ly a5 29 
1958 10 19 29 
1959 8 18 26 


(a) Estimated 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Table 6 
SeCe 


Imports: Rugs, a ea steamer, travelling, lounge, automobile. 
OSC tO) | eee 44 oe eee ee 


Tarirtf Item 555 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
000 lbs. $000 $/1b. 000 
1. Total 
1935 16 17 1.03 we 4307 4367 
1936 20 20 0.94 ee Lhe3 hhe 3 
1937 L0 36 0.91 os 2720 2756 
1938 26 26 1.00 Ae Zoe 28.3 
1939 22 22 1.02 6 27.0 2766 
1947 Al 719 1.90 ay aed Aes 
1948 117 229 1.96 52 2265 22.5 
1949 28 80 2.86 18 2220 22.6 
1950 39 82 Zell 19 22.8 22.8 
1951 ah 64, 2.65 15 22.8 22.8 
1952 3h, 57 nbley: 13 2363 A383 
155 161 166 1.03 Al 24.8 2428 
1954 242 218 0.90 56 2555 2565 
Uphye 296 225 0.79 61 2567 25e7 
1956 283 223 0.79 58 2528 2528 
1957 453 34,0 0.75 88 26.0 26.0 
1958 S13 316 0. 8h 80 2504 250k 
1959 289 229 0.79 oe ee oe 
2 United Kingdom 

1935 A i 12 1.04 eo 4327 4367 
1936 pat 19 09k oe 4306 43.6 
ie YE 39 35 0.90 ee 2720 27.0 
1938 26 25 0.97 ee 2720 27.0 
1939 2 au 1,01 6 2120 Z2le0 
1947 39 73 1.86 16 PPS 2265 
1948 lig 229 1.96 is 2205 2265 
1949 Pall fer. 2.88 18 2265 2265 
1950 36 77 2elh 17 2205 2265 
1951 21 60 2019 13 2265 one) 
1952 PP) 9 2025 1 2265 2265 
1953 h6 90 1.96 20 22.6 22,6 
1954 h9 86 deh 19 2205 2205 
1955 45 82 162 18 eeed 2265 
1956 42 75 1.79 17 2265 DOs 
1957 51 105 2.06 2k 2205 oeen 
1958 58 134, Bag 30 22.5 22.5 
19 59 2 82 le 93 e@ ee @e 


(continued) 
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Year 


1959 


Volume 
000 lbs. 


6e¢bb 8 HE CB 


Value 


$000 


ste tb H&B HE 8 


Table 6 (concluded) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Value Collected Value Value 

lb. 000 

e It 
0.22 eo 190.0 190.0 
0.47 oe 107.1 10761 
1.04 2705 2725 
0.58 2 2765 2765 
0.65 20 2765 2765 
0.68 36 27-5 2105 
0.61 2 2765 2765 
0.61 Sy 2705 2705 
0.57 62 zleo 2765 
0.57 L9 2765 2ia5 
0.59 ee eo e@ 


(a) There are no published statistics on imports of travel rugs 
which enter under item 563. 
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BLANKETS AND TRAVEL RUGS 
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Blankets and Travel Rugs 
History of Tariff Items 


Tariff Item 538g - Introduced April 1, 1960 to replace items 553(2) 
and (3); 


Blankets, not including automobile rugs or steamer rugs or 


similar articles or blankets wholly of cotton 


(1) Blankets, wholly or in 
part of wool or hair 
and, per pound 


(2) Blankets, neOepe 
and, per pound 


Tariff Item 553 


British 
Preferential 


20 PeCe 
5 cts. 


20 PpeCe 
5 cts. 


Most-Favoured- 


Nation 
25 Pele 
20 cts. 


25 PeCe 
20 cts. 


General 


35 PeCe 
30 cts. 


35 PeCe 
30 ctse 


Blankets of any material, not to include automobile rugs, 


steamer rugs, or similar articles 


1951, June 6 (GATT) 


(3) Blankets, n.o.p. 
and, per pound 


1950, June 1 


(2) Blankets, wholly or in 
part of wool or hair 
and, per pound 


(3) Blankets, neOepe 
and, per pound 


1948, January 1 (GATT) 


Blankets, wholly or in 
part of wool or hair, not 
to include horse blankets, 
automobile or steamer rugs, 
or similar articles 

and, per pound 


1937, February 26 
and, per pound 


20 Pea 
5 ctse 


20 PeCe 
5 cts. 


20 pele 
5 cts. 
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25 PeCe 
20 cts. 


25 PeCe 
20 cts. 


30 PeCe 
25 cts. 


25 PeCe 
20 cts. 


30 PeCe 
25 cts. 


35 PeCe 
30 cts. 


35 PeCe 
30 cts. 


Bp PeCe 
30 cts. 


British Most-Favoured- 
1932, October 13 Preferential Nation General 


Blankets of any material, 

not to include automobile 

rugs, steamer rugs, or 

similar articles 22% Pele 30 DeCe 35 PeCe 
and, per pound 10 cts. 25 ctse 30 cts. 


1932, May 24 New Zealand Trade Agreement — 223 pec. 
1930, September 17 


Blankets of any material, 

not to include automobile 

rugs, steamer rugs, or 

similar articles 22% Dele 30 pec. 35 Dele 
and, per pound 20 cts. 25 ctse 30 cts. 


(Blankets, not previously 
provided for in the iten, 
were provided for in tariff 
item 526) 


Tariff Item 555 See Section IIL, Appendix II 


Tariff Item 563 


Clothing, wearing apparel and articles made from woven 
fabrics, and all textile manufactures, wholly or partially manufac- 
tured, the textile component of which is 50 pec. or more, by weight, 
of man-made fibres or filaments or of glass fibres or filaments, not 
containing wool or hair 


1960, April 1 20D. Ce 27k DeCe 50 peCe 
(Formerly item 567a) 


Tariff Item 567a 


Clothing, wearing apparel and articles, made from woven 
fabrics and all textile manufactures, wholly or partially manufac- 
tured, neOep., of which the component of chief value is synthetic 
textile fibres or filaments 


1960, April 1 20 Pele 2TH PeCe 50 pee 
(Replaced by item 563) 
and, per ounce 7 ctse 
1948, January 1 (GATT) 20 Pele 27S Pele 
1944, June 27 


Clothing, wearing apparel and articles made from woven 
fabrics and all textile manufactures, wholly or partially manufac- 
tured, neOepe, of which the component of chief value is synthetic 
textile fibres or filaments 


(rates unchanged) 


British Most-Favour ed= 


1936, May 2 Preferential Nation General 
25 PeCe 35 PeCe 
and, per ounce 5 ctse 


1933, June 10 (Canada-France Trade Agreement) 


- Intermediate Tariff less a 
discount of 10 per cent 


1931, June 2 


Clothing, wearing apparel and articles made from woven 
fabrics and all textile manufactures, wholly or partially manufac- 
tured, neOepe, Of which the component of chief value is artificial 
silk or similar synthetic fibres produced by chemical processes 


LO peCe 50 PpeCe 
and, per ounce 7 cts. 7 ctse 
1930, September 17 LO peCe 50 peCe 


1928, February 17 


Clothing, wearing apparel and articles made from woven 
fabrics and all textile manufactures, wholly or partially manufac- 
tured, neOepe, of which the component of chief value is artificial 
silk or similar synthetic fibres produced by chemical processes; 
fabrics, coated or impregnated, n.o.p., composed wholly or in part 
of artificial silk or similar synthetic fibres produced by chemical 
processes but not containing silk 


30 PeCe 35 PeCe 374 PeCe 
(Previously classified under tariff items 562, 575a or 583d) 
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SECTION III 
CLOTHING OF WOVEN WOOL FABRICS 


Products and Producers 


Products 


This section of the Report deals with the clothing and 
apparel classified under tariff item 555, which covers, among other 
things, all clothing and apparel made from woven fabrics composed 
wholly or in part of wool or similar animal fibres but of which the 
component fibre of chief value is not silk or man-made fibres. The 
more important of these products, in terms of the value of domestic 
production, are wool suits, topcoats, overcoats, jackets and slacks. 
The garments reviewed in this section are produced by the Men's 
Factory Clothing Industry and by the Women's and Children's Factory 
Clothing Industries. 


Materials Used 


The principal wool fabrics used are suiting, dress goods, 
overcoating and cloakings. Although most of these fabrics are wholly 
of wool, fabrics containing wool and other fibres, especially man- 
made fibres, are increasing in popularity, Of these fabrics a sub- 
stantial part is produced in Canada, the rest is imported. In 1949, 
fabrics entirely of wool represented 8&5 per cent of the total domestic 
fabrics manufactured by the Woollen Textile Industries; blended 
fabrics of wool and man-made fibres represented only 9 per cent. By 
1957, fabrics entirely of wool made up 65 per cent of the total while 
blends of wool and man-made fibres accounted for 33 per cent, United 
Kingdom export statistics indicate that for 1951, the first year for 
which comparable data are available, over 80 per cent of shipments of 
fabrics to Canada of wool and wool blends consisted of fabrics 
entirely of wool, In 1957, shipments of all-wool fabrics to Canada 
from the United Kingdom amounted to between 60 and 70 per cent of 
total shipments of fabrics containing wool, 


In recent years the proportion of lighter weight fabrics 
used in the production of wool garments has increased. This trend is 
accounted for, in part, by the movement of the population from rural 
to urban centres, by the greater use of heated motor vehicles, by 
better heating in homes and offices and by the increasing acceptance 
of the so-called tropical suit for summer use, 


Large quantities of wool fabrics are imported from the 
United Kingdom, smaller quantities from Italy and other countries. 
In addition, sizeable amounts of wool fabrics of domestic manufacture 
are used by Canadian garment makers. 
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Other materials used include trimmings, paddings and inter- 
linings; the industry also uses large quantities of acetate fabric 


for lining garments, 


Manufacturing Process 


The making of men's suits is illustrative of the making of 
wool clothing and wearing apparel generally. 


In the mamfacture of men's suits, the garments are first 
designed and master patterns are cut to a range of graded sizes. The 
cloth to be used is sent to the sponging room where it is preshrunk 
to minimize changes in shape and texture once the garment is made, 
After preshrinking, the cloth is sent to the cutting room where the 
cutter traces the pattern on cloth, The marked cloth is placed on 
top of several layers or plies of cloth and these are then cut 
according to the pattern on the marked cloth, Next, the cuttings 
are prepared by the fitter who marks the locations for pockets, 
buttons and button-holes. The pieces for each garment are gathered 
into a bundle; the bundles are tagged and sent to the sewing depart- 
ment which is somewhat differently organized in different plants. In 
the sewing department the fabric, the interlinings, the linings and 
other trim are assembled and the pieces are sewn together, Each 
sewing machine operator sews together only certain parts of the 
garment, At various stages the seams of the garment are pressed as 
is the whole garment when finally completed. In all, a total of more 
than 150 operations are required to make a suit, 


Producers 


Although there is no wool garment industry, a number of 
firms in the garment industry produce wool clothing. The major 
centres of production are Montreal and Toronto, smaller centres are 
Winnipeg, Edmenton and Vancouver, 


The value of clothing of wool produced in 1957 probably 
exceeded $193 million. This was about 27 per cent of the value of 
all clothing produced in Canada in that year, 


A number of firms specialize in the manufacture of suits, 
topcoats, overcoats, jackets and slacks, Some are engaged mainly in 
producing ready-to-wear garments while others use a large portion of 
their capacity to produce made-to-measure garments, Some firms are 
fully integrated; these are referred to as "inside shops" because 
they carry out all, or nearly ali, of the mamfacturing processes in 
their own plants, Other firms cut the cloth and send out the pieces 
to be made into garments, 


Some firms are engaged largely in the mamufacture of casual 


and sports wear, Some of their production is of wool although mich 
of it is of cotton and man-made fibres, 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics does not publish figures 
of employment in the production of wool clothing. However, it appears 
from the submission of the Men's and Boys! Clothing Industry, that 
more than 15,712 persons were employed in that industry in 1958, 
though they were not employed wholly in producing wool garments. This 
figure did not include persons in certain ancillary operations nor 
those engaged in the production of women's outer garments and sports 
wear of woven wool fabrics, 


Representatives of producers of suits, topcoats, overcoats, 
jackets and slacks stated in evidence that average hourly earnings in 
their plants ranged from $1.37 in Montreal to $1.05 in the district 
outside Montreal but within a radius of 75 miles. Similar information 
is not available for the Toronto area, 


The Market for Woven Wool Clothing 


The size of the market for woven wool clothing is not known 
precisely because there are no statistics which segregate shipments 
of woven wool garments from shipments of other types of garments. 

The figures for domestic shipments contained in Table 6 show the value 
of all clothing which can be identified as being made from fabrics of 
wool — that is, clothing made from woven fabrics composed wholly or 
in part of wool or similar animal fibres, but of which the component 
fibre of chief value is not silk or man-made fibres, 


Table 6 indicates that the expenditure for garments of wool 
has fluctuated considerably during the period 1950 to 1958 inclusive, 
Domestic producers have supplied practically all of the market; they 
supplied 98.0 per cent of the estimated requirements in 1958 and an 
even larger proportion in previous years, 


The largest non-Canadian supplier is the United Kingdom, a 
traditional supplier of men's fine wool clothing. In 1958, that 
country shipped $2.1 million worth of clothing of wool to Canada, 
slightly more than one per cent of the estimated total Canadian market. 
The United States with about $800,000 was the second largest supplier; 
other countries shipped a total of $1 million. Imports from Italy and 
Japan, which had increased appreciably, were still very small in re- 
lation to the total market, 


During the period 1950 to 1958 inclusive, demand for the 
various types of clothing of wool has been influenced by style changes 
and by competition from other fibres. The trend to casual wear was 
quite marked; for example, the production of separate jackets and of 
short coats, sometimes called car coats, for men and boys increased 
greatly over the period. The greater use of casual wear has had a 
considerable impact on the manufacture of more formal garments, as 
the following figures indicate: 
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Production of Selected Garments of Wool 
Number of Garments 


1949 1958 
Overcoats and Topcoats, men's and youths! 718,000 4,.78,000 
Short coats, men's and youths! 544,000 1,000,000 
Wool suits, men's and youths! 1,608,000 1,259,000 
Jackets,men's and youths! 363,000 7&L, ,000 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


At an earlier public hearing, a representative of one of the 
largest manufacturers of wool clothing informed the Board that: 


"... casual wear, as mentioned more than once, has cut into ... 
has very definitely cut into ... the production of what we call 
‘conventional! clothing." 


Problems of the Producers 


Spokesmen stated that the producers of wool clothing faced 
a number of problems, The Board has listed below the problems re- 
ferred to by these spokesmen, as well as other arguments advanced by 
the producers for increased protection: 


(1) The recent increase in duties on wool fabrics has increased 
their costs. 


(2) Because the mammfacturers of wool cloth have received some 
increase in protection, "it appears logical to believe that 
the wool clothing industry is entitled to a similar 'modest' 
increase in protection". 


(3) The output of wool garments has not increased as rapidly as 
gross national product. 


(4) The output of woollen dresses and sports wear has not kept 
pace with the increase in population. 


(5) The "labour content" in the cost of making garments is sub- 
stantial; therefore, protection is needed from imports origi- 
nating in countries where wages are lower than those paid in 
Canada. Imports from the United Kingdom - the largest sup- 
plier - and from the United States, West Germany, Belgium 
and Switzerland "... are small but they represent a potential 
competition for the Canadian manufacturer and in several 
lines force him to keep his prices below a normally profitable 


level." 
These points are discussed below. 


(1) The submission of the manufacturers of wool clothing contained 
the following comments respecting the increase in the rates of duty 
applying to imported wool fabrics: 
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"Since June 1958, increases in duties on wool fabrics have been 
implemented by the Government and there has been a consequent 
increase in the price of wool fabrics, both Canadian and from 
other countries. The consequence of this increase in duty on 
wool cloth has been an increase in cost of material for the 
clothing manufacturers. Their position has therefore been 
worsened in relationship to manufactured clothing imports since 
their real protection has been decreased, 


"According to our premises, it appears logical to believe that 
the Wool Clothing Industry is entitled to a similar 'modest! 
increase in protection ..." 


According to calculations made by representatives of the 
producers of wool garments, the increase in the British preferential 
duties amounted to about 3.2 per cent of the dutiable value of imports 
of wool fabrics from the United Kingdom, the chief source of such 
imports, 


The available statistics confirm this estimate. The increase 
in British preferential duties amounted, on the average, to slightly 
more than 3 per cent of the total value of all imports of wool fabrics. 
Such imports encompassed a wide variety of wool fabrics of varying 
qualities and prices. While some of these fabrics are types used in 
making garments, many are not used for this purpose. In relating the 
increase in the cost of the fabric to the total cost of making selec-— 
ted types of garments, the Board has not used the average amount of 
increase for all wool fabrics. Instead, it has obtained detailed in- 
formation on the specific fabrics used in so-called popular lines of 
clothing. In this manner, it has been possible to obtain a mech more 
accurate idea of how the increase in duty on wool fabric affected the 
cost of these garments. Costs of popular types of suits, sports 
jackets and overcoats were examined. For each of these garments the 
increase in duty amounted to less than 3 per cent of the value of the 
fabrics used and less than one per cent of the factory cost of making 
each garment, 


The producers of wool clothing requested that rates of duty 
applicable to wool garments be increased by 5 per cent. 


(2) The manufacturers of wool garments argued that they should 
receive greater protection because producers of woven wool fabrics had 
been given an increase in duty on their products, This argument, it 
would seem, is separate from that raised under point number one with 
respect to the increase in the cost of imported fabrics. The argument 
in this instance appears to be based on the contention that the garment 
manufacturers face many of the difficulties encountered by the weavers, 
In fact, the circumstances of these two groups of producers are appre- 
ciably different. The weavers of wool cloth faced very substantial 
imports which supplied a large proportion of the market; the wool 
garment manufacturers enjoy practically all of the domestic market and 
even export a portion of their output . The weavers were in financial 
difficulties whereas financial information respecting the Men's, 
Women's and Children's Clothing Industry shows levels of profit which 
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do not indicate that the industry as a whole is in financial diffi- 
culty. Wool clothing accounts only for approximately one-quarter of 
the total value of all clothing. However, the increase in the value 
of the production of wool clothing suggests that the financial infor- 
mation published for the entire clothing industry is not unrepresenta- 
tive of the position of the wool clothing producers. 


(3) The submission of the Montreal Dress and Sportswear Manufac- 
turers Guild contains a table which shows that gross national product 
has increased faster than the gross value of output by the Women's and 
Children's Factory Clothing Industries. The submission states that: 


"These figures need no further elaboration in order to establish 
that the dress and sportswear industry has been suffering under 
a serious handicap because of its tariff position. As a result, 
it has not progressed and increased in the same proportion as 
other industries of major importance in the economy of this 
country. It is a simple brutal fact that this industry has been 
sacrificed unjustifiably in tariff trades. 


"Examined from every other aspect this industry was entitled to 
share in the general prosperity of the country which followed the 
post-war period," 


The relationship between gross national product, production 
of sports wear and the tariff is not clear to the Board. Gross natio- 
nal product has expanded greatly since World War II; Canada has under- 
gone extensive industrial development; many new industries have been 
established and some of the older industries have expanded. It is 
unrealistic to expect that all segments of the economy will expand at 
the same time or at the same rate, Different industries undergo rapid 
expansion at different times, in response to many factors, including 
technological developments, changes in markets, customs and fashions. 


The garment industry was one of the first manufacturing 
industries to become established in Canada; like many other long 
established industries, it has grown less rapidly in recent years than 
the economy as a whole. Thus, the demand for clothing of wool has not 
been expanding as rapidly as the demand for the products of certain 
other industries which have been undergoing rapid technological 
changes. In some instances, mature industries face shrinking markets 
because consumers prefer to spend their incomes on other products. 


The per capita consumption of wool has declined because of 
the development of man-made fibres and the new finishes for cottons; 
in 1948 per capita consumption of wool in Canada was 6.8 pounds and 
of man-made fibres 4.8 pounds, by 1956 per capita consumption of wool 
had declined to 4.0 pounds while that of man-made fibres had increased 
to 7.7 pounds. 


During the period 1950 to 1958 inclusive, output of woven 
wool garments has increased by about 5 per cent in value terms. Over 
the same period, the value of shipments by the entire textile industry 
increased by about 30 per cent. In physical terms, the output of 
salt wool clothing appears to have declined during the above mentioned 
period, 
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The extent to which the Industry may have suffered harm 
through tariff changes is open to question. Im spite of the reductions 
in rates of duty, domestic producers have consistently held at least 
98 per cent of the total market for garments of wool. Furthermore, 
importers and foreign suppliers claim that a considerable part of the 
imports of wool garments sold in Canada consists of types and qualities 
which are not made in this country. Imports by returning Canadian 
tourists are not covered by these comments. 


(4) One of the difficulties confronting mamfacturers of wool 
garments is that wool has faced greatly increased competition from 
other types of fibres, e.g. nylon, orlon, viscose and cotton. An 
increase in duties on wool garments would probably result in increased 
prices for such garments and this development would hardly improve 
their competitive position. Domestic manufacturers already supply the 
bulk of the market. While giving evidence at a former hearing, a 
manufacturer of wool garments stated: 


"I can only repeat the theory I have mentioned that a general 
increase in prices brings a reduced volume of sales ...." 


A higher duty, therefore, would not increase the proportion of the 
Canadian clothing market held by the domestic producers of wool 
garments, 


(5) In dealing with the potential competition from low wage 
countries, a spokesman for domestic manufacturers said: 


"The fact that comparatively little wool clothing is imported 
from other countries is probably a sound argument in favour of 
this industry. It shows that it is a highly competitive industry 
which has been able to retain its share of the Canadian market by 
constant development and modernization ...." 


No doubt the above statement refers to the fact that the 
domestic producers supply 98 per cent or more of the total market for 
wool clothing. However, the same spokesman said that there is "poten- 
tial competition" from a number of countries: 


"The United Kingdom is the largest supplier of wool clothing to 
Canada. Other large suppliers are the United States, West 
Germany, Belgium and Switzerland. In competing with Canadian 
manufacturers, those countries have the advantage of either 
lower wage rates or larger production which cause the labour 
cost to be generally lower than in Canada, 


"These imports, as has been noted above, are small but they 
represent a potential competition for the Canadian manufacturer 
and in several lines force him to keep his prices below normally 
profitable levels, There is no financial data available in order 
to prove such a statement," 


In discussing the disadvantages of domestic producers com- 
pared with mamfacturers in low wage countries, a spokesman for the 
domestic intereste said that trade from such countries also represented 
a "potential threat": 
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"One of these disadvantages is the competition from low-wage 
countries, particularly Japan. Such competition has, on many 
occasions, been disastrous to the cotton and synthetic clothing 
industries and the knit goods industry. 


"Hitherto, the imports of wool clothing from Japan and other 
low-wage countries have been small but, judging from the damage 
caused to other industries, they undoubtedly represent a poten- 
tial threat to the Canadian Wool Clothing Industry. Up to the 
present, the overall imports of Japanese wool clothing have not 
been of great importance but this situation can change overnight." 


The statement that imports from Japan "have not been of 
great importance" is confirmed by official import statistics which 
show that total imports of clothing of wool from Japan were valued at 
$153,000 in 1958 and rose to $429,938 during 1959, These imports in 
1959 amounted to less than one-half of one per cent of the total 
market in 1958, the last year for which shipment statistics are 
available, It appears, however, that the volume of imports from 
Japan increased during 1959. 


Other Representations 


A number of representations opposed any increase in the 
rates of duty on wool clothing. 


On behalf of the manufacturers of wool clothing in the 
United Kingdom, a spokesman contended that Canadian producers were not 
endangered by the imports from that country for a number of reasons. 
Imports of woven wool garments from the United Kingdom were restricted 
to a narrow sector of the Canadian market by the existing rate of duty, 
by the ordinary charges for transport and clearance, by the cost of 
maintaining local stocks of goods and by the difficulty of meeting 
local requirements as to sizes and styles. They were not low-cost 
goods produced with cheap labour, but, for the most part, high-quality, 
high-cost garments in traditional British styling made in conformity 
with high standards of workmanship, many of them from specialty 
fabrics. They were different from, and not competitive with, most of 
the garments produced in Canada, Although the small Canadian market 
for wool clothing from the United Kingdom has been built up gradually 
over the years, it had recently been declining and now amounted only 
to one per cent of the total Canadian market, 


Accordingly, he asked that the rate of duty on imports from 
the United Kingdom should not be increased. 


A submission presented on behalf of the Japan Textile 
Products Exporters! Association stated that in 1958 imports into 
Canada from Japan of woven wool clothing consisted of shawls ($5,388), 
women's and children's clothing ($129,757), men's and boys! clothing 
($16,709), clothing n.o.ep. ($6,341). The submission suggested that 
these imports are small in relation to the Canadian market and do not 
provide grounds for increasing the tariff. 
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Proposals by The Domestic Producers 


Domestic producers of woven wool garments proposed that 
tariff item 555 be amended in the following manner: 


Existing Item BePe MFoNe General 


555 Clothing, wearing apparel and 
articles made from woven fabrics, 
and all textile manufactures, 
wholly or partially manufactured, 
composed wholly or in part of wool 
or similar animal fibre, but of 
which the component of chief value 
is not silk nor synthetic textile 
fibres or filaments, n.oepe; 
fabrics, coated or impregnated, 
composed wholly or in part of 
yarns of wool or hair, but not 
containing silk, nor synthetic 
textile fibres or filaments, 


NeOe Po eovscerccccesesesssncscere 25 PeCe 273 PeCe L0 PeCe 
and, per pound 35 cts. 
Proposed Item Bere MF oN. General 


Clothing, wearing apparel and arti- 

cles made from woven fabrics, and all 

textile manufactures, wholly or parti- 

ally manufactured, composed wholly or 

in part of wool or similar animal 

FIDTES ccoccccccccccvccsccccccesecvcce 30 PeCe 324 PeCe LO peCe 
and, per pound 35 cts. 


The proposal would increase the rates of duty under both the 
British Preferential and the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs by 5 p.ce 
In discussing the proposal, the spokesman for clothing producers in 
Canada made the following statement: 


"The Men's Clothing Industry could be completely disrupted by the 
Fuh of any substantial quantities of such goods [from 
Jap ° 


"The present tariff rate could not prevent such an operation from 
taking place and even the change in tariff rate that we are now 
submitting would not be sufficient to control these imports," 


The proposal would remove the words "but of which the com- 
ponent of chief value is not silk nor synthetic textile fibres or 
filaments, neoepe" The latter words were omitted because of the 
Board's recommendationsnow incorporated in items 553(3) and 563; in 
fact, even the proposed item is in conflict with item 553(3). 


That part of item 555 covering coated or impregnated fabrics 
will be dealt with in another report. 
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CLOTHING OF WOVEN WOOL FABRICS 


APPENDIX I 


STATISTICAL TABLES 


Explanation of Symbols 


- Denotes nil or zero. 

ee indicates that figures are not available. 

* Indicates a reported figure which disappears on rounding. 
(a) A small letter in brackets denotes a footnote to a table. 
(1) A number in brackets denotes a footnote to the text. 


s.c. Denotes an import statistical class. 
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Table 1 


Imports: Outer garments of woven wool fabric, women's and children's, 


CECT TO So a RO eeRe ie ee Se 
Tariff Item 555 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value __—sCl Value | 
'000 lbs. $000 $/1b. 000 
1. Total 

1935 49 205 4.21 oe 3769 37.9 
1936 65 270 4.16 oe 37.0 37.0 
1937 5h 261 482 ee 339 33.9 
1938 a7 282 L.95 oe 33.0 33.0 
17 3Y. 85 394, 4.63 at? 30.3 30.3 
1947 223 1,924 8.61 543 28.2 28.2 
1948 127 1,133 8.88 273 2h, oL 2k 1 
1949 168 1,410 8.39 342 21, 92 2h, 2 
1950 Hye 1,318 7.69 314, 23.8 23.8 
1951 170 1,404, 8.27 335 2309 2329 
1952 188 1,413 7.52 347 2h.65 2h,45 
A ise, 246 1,856 75h 1,56 2406 24.6 
1954 202 Decl 7698 398 24.7 24.7 
1955 230 1,926 8.38 478 24,8 24.8 
1956 276 2,219 8.04 558 25.1 fae ei 
1957 303 25 3h2 Te Th 59k, 2503 253 
1958 288 2,171 (ey) do1 25k 250k 
li RY | 455 2,760 6.06 ee oe ee 


1935 32 12 3245 oe eiiets: 31.8 
1936 L& 159 3.33 ee 31.3 31.3 
wo Al 156 geek ee 2761 27.1 
1938 LO 159 309k ee 27.1 27.1 
57 ka 166 4.00 45 27.0 27.0 
194.7 90 826 9.20 186 eoeD AeeD 
194.8 88 780 8.85 176 22.5 e260 
1949 108 921 8.53 207 226) 220) 
1950 140 967 6.89 218 ONS. 2259 
1951 136 1,022 7k 230 22.4) 2265 
1952 120 841 7.02 189 22.5 22.5 
1953 160 1,099 6,87 21,7 226) 226) 
1954 12h, 909 7.33 204, 22.5 2265 
1955 129 1,027 79k 231 22.5 Zee? 
1956 133 1,048 7.86 236 Patsy) 22> 
aot 128 1,003 78h 226 226) 2245 
1958 116 896 7.76 202 eee5 e255 
aN ey 135 1,018 7.57 oe ee ee 


(contimed) 
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Table 1 (concluded) 


Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 


‘OOO lbs, $000 $/1b. $000 
3. United States 


1935 LO 67 6.60 oe 452 452 
1936 13 90 6.70 ee Lhe Ale 7 
1937 10 8, 8.50 ee 43.7 43.7 
1938 13 27 Jeele dl ee 38.7 38.7 
o7 38 203 Do 3h 66 32.6 32.6 
1947 132 1,058 8.03 BLL, 3205 3205 
1948 27 257 9.4.6 71 27.6 27.6 
1949 31 273 8.87 io 270) 27.5 
1950 25 263 10.34, 72 Aled 270) 
is bus 30 302 10,12 83 2709 27.6) 
1952 50 L2g 8.59 118 276) 2709 
Ly ys. 63 556 &. ay 153 276) 27.65 
1954, a1 47h e351 130 2709 2769 
1955 66 589 8.92 162 2709 27.45 
1956 a el, 10,23 165 275 276) 
1957 63 633 10.05 17h, 27.25 27.45 
1958 ap 608 11 Ad 167 ea Pee, 2769 
Jyh] 7h 668 9.08 ee ce ee 
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Table 2 


Imports: Clothing and wearing apparel of woven wool fabric ,en.osP. 
S.Cy hoe 


Tariff Item 555 


Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
‘O00 lbs, $000 $/1b. $000 


1, Total (#) 


1935 201 638 ie Pe aA 34.8 34.8 
1936 22k 71.6 AE “Ff 3AeL 3h 1 
1937 aoe 78k 3.58 ee 29.6 26.9 
1938 158 586 erg. ae 285/ 26 
1939 53 189 3259 5k 28.8 28.8 
1947 60 352 5.88 98 27.8 2460 
1948 30 191 6e32 45 a PAGES 
1949 Sie 191 6.18 45 2388 23.8 
1950 31 Lo 6.22 46 eed 2309 
195. at: fies fp alee 36 23.8 23.8 
1952 38 205 5o35 50 elige 2hek 
1753 61 34,5 5.68 Sh 24.5 Fa Ps 
1954 70 403 5S Tt 97 22 24.2 
1955 70 378 542 90 A309 Pie Pe | 
1956 2g 70k, PTE. 175 ele? 24.9 
19S 132 58h Le 33 145 24.7 24.7 
1958 128 5a 4 ake) 130 2he7 2h.7 
1957 186 633 BAL a ee Ae 
2. United Kingdom 
1935 a ly Sy Jen ee 32 oh 32.4 
1936 192 642 joo wis 3156 356 
L937 Ly 697 3.30 ar 2Pe. 2 hea. 
1938 145 528 3 6e5 ee Pag I) 27.0 
1939 49 173 abG 47 PR ieee mle 
194,7 rAae ag AE 6.59 61 ree PM og 
1948 2k, 162 6.82 efi cen 2205 
194.9 21 142 6.60 a2 22.5 Paces 
1950 21 139 6.87 Bile nee RAL 
1951 13 110 8.36 25 22.5 22.5 
1952 19 13s 1eQL 29 2a 2250 
L355 30 od 1609 48 2205 2265 
1954 ie 268 6.30 60 2205 yess 
2959 45 Pali 6.12 61 2neD 2205 
1956 5D 37h, 6.85 Sh PP Nes. PP aes 
1957 L9 525 6.58 13 eeen yess) 
1958 2 285 6.76 6h, Pao Cen 
19D? L9 323 6.54 ar ho os 
(continued) 
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Table 2 (concluded) 


Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
‘000 lbs. $000 §71b. $000 


3, United States 


1935 10 42 hook Be 48,0 48.0 
1936 i 53 5,01 = L6.4 L6.4 
1937 8 a0 5.92 ny 45.6 45.6 
1938 7 36 Bol as 46.5 6.5 
1939 a 5 5.29 A L6.1 46.1 
1947 1 de eee oe L5 4 L5n7 
1948 6 26 he33 : aheo od 
ADho 7 30 4.17 8 eleD rot Se 
1950 4 32 4.30 2 mheo Pas ee) 
Bioke 5 19 3.14 5 Aled 2fed 
1952 il 29 3.47 ee Ps he a ent ee, 
1953 18 ff) ele 20 etek 27 ok 
1954 dy 60 pes 16 Zi elk At eb. 
1955 15 59 3.9h 16 Aa ba eat fells 
1956 18 90 L.9k 25 2745 vis 
1957 9 86 iby st 2k Me Ae Pf 
1958 48 70 helt 19 fleD ate D 
1959 79 fie, 0,98 ce we ae 


\2) ete ruded. "Clothing, wool, n.o.p., men's and boys'" prior to 
April 1, .1939'. 
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Imports: 


Tariff Item 555 


Year 


19394) 
191.7 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195) 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


1939 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1952 
1954, 
1955 
1956 
10 By 
1958 
thy 


Clothin 


Volume 
1000 lbs. 


51 
200 
187 
219 
23h, 
212 
150 
173 
161 
169 
197 
234 
263 
307 


50 
116 
159 
147 
183 
To 
102 
138 
129 
136 
150 
140 
131 
ee 


Table 3 


woven wool outer, men's and boys! s.c. 3326 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Value Value Collected Value Value 
$000 $/1b. 000 
1, Total 

206 4.04 56 274 2lel 
Teh OAG 5.08 290 28.6 28,6 
1,188 6.34 270 Cea ie a 
1,0L, bbl 232 22.9 22.9 
1,130 4.83 257 apap a3 22.8 
1,369 6.46 311 Ziad Chat 

868 Sell 203 Pi ir 23-3 
tip ae 6.42 258 2302 23.2 
1,069 6.62 245 2269 23.1 
Lich Tee 273 23a. 2361 
1,346 6.83 Ni? 23.2 PAS ye 
Lot WPS IS: 326 23h 23 0h 
1,245 held 295 23et 2367 
L,AAL 4.70 ee ee ee 

2, United Kingdom 

203 4.02 55 27.0 ye ple) 

810 6.97 182 2255 22.5 
pes ts) ey 256 22D 2205 

929 6633 209 2205 ne eo 
1,071 5. 8h 241 22>) 2265 
1,314 laud 295 2265 2265 

720 7.06 162 226 PP Ps) 

956 6.91 215 2265 2265 

943 733 212 22? 22.5 
1,044 7.69 25 2265 22.5 
1,158 Nelo 261 Ze65 22.5 
Tees 8.07 25k 2265 2ee> 

949 Tech 214 226) 22.5 

982 lao ee oe oe 


(continued) 
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Table 3 (concluded) 


Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $000 $/1b. 000 


3, United States 


Ee 1 3 Del2 1 46.3 46.3 
1947 79 198 2.50 105 93.0 530 
1948 28 L7 1.69 ile. 27) 270) 
19h9 fai 80 els 22 2705 2705 
1950 45 D4 1.19 he 270) 276) 
195% 36 D2 1.45 1 2765 276) 
1952 ma 1,0 Zehh a2 2709 270) 
1953 33 150 4 edk 41 Re) 270) 
1954, 30 110 37h 29 26.1 LTD 
i Pee 29 118 409 32 276) 2709 
1956 27 107 4.72 29 2765 2765 
dep ale 53 104 1.97 29 270) 2745 
1958 66 105 1.59 29 270d 275 
sigh es, 76 106 1,41 ee ce oe 


(a)Not shown separately prior to April 1, 1939. 
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Table 4 


Imvorts: Shawls, wool, knitted or woven, s.Cc. 21 
Tariff Item 555 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs, $000 $/1b, $000 
1. Total 
2935 6 12 Fae Bo, 2. 10.7 40,7 
1936 2 4 a oe 40.9 40.9 
1937 2 5 eee ae 34.0 34,0 
1938 2 5 eeu eo BOSS 30.8 
1939 * 1 2.08 % 314 31.4 
1947 5 aa. Bere o POeo 2365 
1948 2 6 6) 2 ai 234 234 
1949 1 5 beeD 1 21,6 2h.6 
1950 1 8 3.79 ui eee 22ea 
1951 ll 43 4,06 g 18.6 18.6 
1952 11 36 3.32 7 1954 IIE 
1953 a, a 3. 5k 15 Pal Si 2151 
JPRS 16 ae, 3.48 rik 19.4 19.4 
1955 16 5k a30 LJ. 20,0 20,0 
1956 20 67 3.34 1, 20,8 20.8 
1957/ 18 61 3.40 13 Pea Yood 8) PAU 6) 
1958 21 69 3e3k 15 ied 263 
1959 be: 46 3.17 oe ee ae 
2, United Kingdom 

1935 Ly 8 1.90 Za 36.8 36.8 
1936 z 3 1.40 oe 36.9 36.9 
URE @ L wor es Zie0 EMA @) 
1938 2 4 Pn a8 2720 2740 
1939 # is 2.00 - eie0 27.0 
1947 iG ate) Bem, 2 B255 e255 
1948 Ag 5 oeaL 1 Lael Foe 
1949 un 3 543 1 226) 22a 
1950 iL 3 a. 2 1 2240 2200 
1951 Ke) ral 4,04 fg 1851 Lee 1 
1952 10 Sh) 3423 6 18,3 18.3 
ng 16 58 34k ely 18.4 18,4 
ey Oly ly 50 SHS 9 18.3 18.3 
AB by 1 L6 Geol & 18,2 18,2 
1956 18 60 aos 12 1955 us Pee 
ad bis. 53 Beet 1O 19.4 19.5 
1958 16 SL Beal 10 18.9 18.9 
199 vie 34 3.00 cs a aE 
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CLOTHING OF WOVEN WOOL FABRICS 


APPENDIX II 


HISTORY OF TARIFF ITEM 555 


v1 


CLOTHING OF WOVEN WOOL FABRICS 


Tariff Histo of Item 


Clothing, wearing apparel and articles made from woven fabrics, and all 
textile manufactures, wholly or partially manufactured, composed wholly 
or in part of wool or similar animal fibres, but of which the component 
of chief value is not silk nor synthetic textile fibres or filaments, 
n.oOepe; fabrics, coated or impregnated, composed wholly or in part of 
yarns of wool or hair, but not containing silk nor synthetic textile 
fibres or filaments, n.o.p. 


British Most-Favoured—= 
Preferential Nation General 
1948, January 1 (GATT) 
to present eoeie Gs 274 Dele 
1944, June 27, 30 pete LO pele LO p.c. 
and, per pound 32% cts, 35 cts. 


1939, January, 
(U.S, Trade Agreement) 


ex 555 Clothing, being 
women's and child- 
ren's outer garments, 
wholly or in part of 
wool or similar animal 
fibres, but of which 
the component of chief 
value is not silk nor 


artificial silk 324 pec. 
1937, February 26 
(U.K, Trade Agreement) 3060.c, 
1932, October 13 30 D.C. HObteCe LO p.ce 
and, per pound 182 cts. 324 cts, 35 cts. 


1932, May 24 (New Zealand 
Trade Agreement) 


ex 555 Rugs, travelling, 
of wool 30 ec: 
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British Most-Favou red— 
Preferential Nation General 


1930, September 17 


Clothing, wearing 
apparel and articles 
made from woven 
fabrics, and all tex- 
tile manufactures, 
wholly or partially 
manufactured, com—- 
posed wholly or in 
part of wool or simi- 
lar animal fibres, but 
of which the component 
of chief value is not 
silk nor artificial 
silk, n.o.p.; fabrics, 
coated or impregnated, 
composed wholly or in 
part of yarns of wol 
or hair, but not con- 
taining silk nor arti- 
ficial silk, n.o.p. BO ioe. LO p.c. HO-Dee. 
and, per pound 25 cts. 324 cts. 35 cts. 


1928, February 17 


Clothing, wearing 

apparel and articles 

made from woven fabrics, 

and all textile manufac- 
tures, wholly or partially 
manufactured, composed 
wholly or in part of wool, 
the hair of the camel, 
alpaca, goat or other like 
animal, but of which the 
component of chief value 

is not silk nor artificial 
silk, n.o.p.; fabrics, 
coated or impregnated, 
composed wholly or in part 
of wool, the hair of the 
camel, alpaca, goat or other 
like animal, but not con- 
taining silk nor artificial 
silk, n.o.p. QTE PoC. 35 D.C. 35 p.c. 


(Formerly under tariff 
4tem 562 or 567) 
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SECTION IV 


MISCELLANEOUS FABRICS AND PRODUCTS OF WOOL 


Introduction 


This section of the Report deals with the fabrics and pro- 
ducts classified under a number of tariff items not covered in other 
parts of the Reference on Textiles. Most of these tariff items cover 
fabrics and products which contain some wool or hair, although certain 
of them do not mention wool or hair specifically. Many are end-use 
items, that is, items which stipulate that imports thereunder mst be 
used for specific purposes, Some of the products named in these items 
have no uses other than those mentioned in the item; some are imported 
for other purposes as well and are then classified under other items 
in the tariff, 


Of the fabrics and products reviewed in this section, the 
following are classified in end-use items: stereotypers', typecasters! 
and press blankets or blanketing used for printing presses; blankets, 
blanketing and lapping for use by textile manufacturers and wallpaper 
printers; needled felt of hair, or of hair and wool, not coloured, im- 
pregnated with a rubber solution on one side, for use in the manufac- 
ture of printed felt carpets and carpeting; melton cloth for use in 
the manufacture of tennis balls; slipper cloth for use in the manufac- 
ture of indoor footwear, The other goods here considered are filter 
press cloth of wool or hair, except human hair, billiard cloth and 
rubberized hair cushioning. 


Proposals by Interested Parties 


Stereotypers! and typecasters!' blankets or blanketing and 
press blankets or blanketing, of a class orkind not made in Canada, for 
use with printing presses, are classified under tariff item 538h, Imports 
under this item, mostly from the United States, were valued at $630,000 
in 1959, Many of the blankets classified under the above item consist 
of other than textile materials; for example, stereotypers' blankets 
are cork, typecasters' blankets are usually made of rubber while press 
blankets often consist of a heavy fabric coated on one side with a 
rubber composition, 


Tariff item 685 provides for goods used in printing textiles 
and wallpaper; only that part of it relating to blankets, blanketing 
and lapping was referred to the Board. The total valine of all imports 
under item 685 was $110,000 in 1959; imports of blankets and blanketing 
are not shown separately. 


A number of special types of blankets, blanketing and lapping 
are used in textile manufacturing, for example: clearer flannel of 
wool, used on ring spinning frames, slasher flannel in sizing warp, 
wool blankets for decating wool fabrics, Palmer blankets in finishing 
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fabrics of cotton and man-made fibres, wool blankets in the Sanforizing 
process, wash blankets in finishing textile prints, and print lapping 
on textile printing machines. Some of these are produced in Canada, 
others are not. 


A small quantity of woven cotton lapping is used in printing 
wallpaper. 


The Primary Textiles Institute proposed that tariff item 685 
be deleted in so far as it relates to blankets, blanketing and lapping, 
and that a new item be established to provide for products at present 
covered by tariff item 538h and for the industrial blanketing of a 
pera or kind not made in Canada, now classified under tariff item 
685 1) The present rates of duty and those proposed by the Institute 
are shown below: 


Existing Rates Proposed Items and Rates 


Sg a BP, MF .N, 


538h Free 5 p.c.e) 538 Stereotypers' type- 

685 Free Free ) casters!, printers! 
and textile manufac 
turers! blankets, 
blanketing and lap- 
ping for use in 
printing or textile 
manufacturing, of a 
class or kind not 
made in Canada Free Free 


532b Woven fabrics com— 
posed wholly or in 
part of yarns of wool 
or hair and weighing 
not less than twelve 
ounces to the square 
yard 20 Pele 275 PeCe 
+15¢/lb. +33¢/l1b. 
Maximum  55¢/1b, - 


The proposal of the Primary Textiles Institute respecting 
existing item 538h would leave the British preferential rate at Free 
and would reduce the most-favoured-nation rate from 5 p.c. to Free on 
imports amounting to more than $560,000 in 1959. 


One explanation of the proposal, it was stated that the industrial 
blanketing of a class or kind made in Canada which now enters under 
item 685 would be dutiable under the fabric item appropriate to the 
fibre content, or under tariff item 538g if made up or cut to size. 
However, it appears that, if the proposal of the Primary Textiles 
Institute were adopted, such blanketing, if made up or cut to size, 
would in fact be classified under the same tariff item as the 
machine on which it is to be used: for example, under tariff item 
42d, 427(1), 427(a) or 413(4i). 
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Industrial blanketing of a class or kind made in Canada, 
if uncut, would enter under one of the tariff items relating to 
fabrics in accordance with fibre content; such blanketing, if made 
up ready for use or cut to size would enter as parts under various 
items relating to machinery at preferential rates ranging from Free 
to 10 p.c. or most-favoured-nation rates ranging from Free to 22% p.c. 
Industrial blanketing, uncut, of a class or kind made in Canada that 
now enters under item 685 would become dutiable at higher rates under 
the fabric items. 


Tariff item 556 covers needled felt of hair or of hair and 
wool impregnated on one side, for use in the manufacture of printed 
felt carpets and carpeting. The Smith Manufacturing Company Limited, 
a producer of needled felt, knew of no Canadian firm that used such 
needled felt in the manufacture of printed carpets. No manufacturer 
of carpets made representations. Although imports are not reported 
separately, the Board understands that in recent years little if any 
needled felt has been imported for thispmirpose. The Primary Textiles 
Institute proposed that tariff item 556 be deleted, If this were 
done, needled felt would be dutiable under item 555, The rates 
applicable under these items are as follows: 


Bip M.F.N, BP. M,F.N. 
Item 556 Free 10 p.c. Item 555 25 MeSan Teel Dee 
+15¢/lb. 


Melton cloth for use in the manufacture of tennis balls is 
imported under tariff item 556a. A witness for domestic textile 
producers stated that melton cloth for tennis balls had been manufac- 
tured in Canada in the past, although none has been made for a number 
of years, and that this type of melton cloth could be made again at 
any time. Imports of melton cloth under tariff item 556a have been 
small; all have originated in the United Kingdom, © 


The Primary Textiles Institute proposed that this item be 
deleted as a means of tidying up the tariff. 


The Export Group, National Wool Textile Executive of 
Bradford, England, urged that this item be retained. It argued that 
imports of melton cloth for making tennis balls are small; that they 
do not appear to be detrimental to Canadian wool-cloth manufacturers 
and that specialized knowledge is required to produce this cloth. 


If tariff item 556a were deleted, melton cloth for tennis 
balls would presumably be classified under tariff item 532b, The 
rates of duty applying to these items are as follows: 


BPs M.F.N. Bobs M.F.N, 
Item 556a Free 275 Pele Item 532b 210 ee ME Nero 
+20¢/1b. +15¢/lb. +33¢/1b. 
Maximum 55¢/lb. ~ 
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Slipper cloth for use in the manufacture of indoor footwear 
is classified under tariff item 556b. According to the official sta- 
tistics there have been imports under this item in only two years 
since 1947: in 1952, when imports were valued at $8,000 and in 1956, 
when imports were valued at less than $500. The spokesman for the 
Primary Textiles Institute said that slipper cloth is not being made 
in Canada although it could be, if there were a demand for it. The 
Institute proposed that this item be deleted. If this proposal were 
accepted, imports would enter under tariff item 532b. Rates of duty 
are as follows: 


BoP, MF ,N. B.P, M,F.N, 


27k Pele Item 532b 


Item 556b Free 20iprCs 27% Pele 
+15¢/1b. +33¢/1 5 
Maximum 55¢/1b. - 
No other representations were received respecting this item. 


Filter press cloth of wool or hair is classified under 
tariff item 554e. A spokesman for the domestic producers said that 
two or three firms manufacture various types of filter cloth of wool 
or of wool and hair in Canada. No statistical information is available 
on domestic output. Trade statistics show that there were no imports 
of filter press cloth under tariff item 554e in the years 1956 to 
1959, inclusive, 


The Primary Textiles Institute proposed that tariff item 
55he be deleted. If this were done, filter press cloth would enter 
as fabric of wool or hair under tariff items 532a, b or c, depending 
on the weight of the cloth. Present and proposed rates are as follows: 


Existing Rates Proposed Rates 


B.P, MeFN, a M.F.N, 
55he Free ISpece 532a 20 p.Ce 27k Pele 
+30¢/1b. +20¢/1b. +38¢/lb. 
Maximum 60¢/1b. = 
532b 20 pele 27k Pec. 
+15¢/lb,  +33¢/1b. 
Maximum 55¢/1b. - 
532¢ 200. Cs 27% PeCe 
+20¢/1b,  +38¢/lb, 
Maximum 60¢/1lb,  $1.10/lb. 


The Export Group, National Wool Textile Executive, Bradford, 
England, requested that no change be made in the preferential rate 
applying to item 55he for the reason that imports are insignificant. 


Billiard cloth is classified under tariff item 554f; this 
The Primary Textiles Institute 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender 


type of cloth is not made in Canada, 
proposed that this item be deleted, 


Company of Canada Limited, the sole domestic mamfacturer of billiard 
tables, informed the Board that it purchased its entire requirements 
of billiard cloth from the United Kingdom, The spokesman for this 

firm stated that if tariff item 554f were deleted, the cost of billiard 
cloth to his company would be increased by approximately 15 per cent. 
The cost of the fabric to cover a $1,500 billiard table ranges from 
$80 to $120, In 1959, imports amounted to 41,000 pounds valued at 
$151,000 — practically all from the United Kingdom. 


The Export Group, National Wool Textile Executive, also 
opposed any change in tariff item 554f. It pointed out that special 
wide looms and special finishing plants are required to manufacture 
and treat billiard cloth and it drew the following conclusions: 


"It would undoubtedly be uneconomic for such a plant to be set 
up in Canada to meet the relatively small requirements of the 
domestic market ...." 


"... the imposition of any duty on British cloth would merely 
increase its cost without conferring any useful benefits upon 
the Canadian Industry." 


If item 554f were deleted, billiard cloth would enter as a 
fabric of wool or hair under tariff items 532a, b or c, depending on 
the weight of the cloth. Present and proposed rates are as follows: 


Existing Rates Proposed Rates 


B.P, M.F.N. B.P, M.F.N, 
554i Free 20 pete 532a 20 p.c. 274 p.Ce 
+254¢/1b. +20¢/1b, +38¢/1b. 
Maximum 60¢/1b. - 
532b 20 eC. 275 DeCe 
+15¢/l1b. +33¢/1b. 
Maximm 55¢/1b. = 
532¢ 20 pec. 27E Pele 
+20¢/lb. +384/lb. 
Maximum 60¢/1b. $1.10/1b,. 


A request for increased duties was received from a manufac- 
turer of rubberized curled hair cushioning, which is classified under 
tariff item 555 and is dutiable at 274 per cent under the Most-Favoured- 
Nation Tariff. This manufacturer informed the Board that the two 
Canadian producers of this product probably supply 90 per cent of the 
domestic market. Although no specific proposal was put forth, the 
spokesman requested that rates of duty under item 555 be increased. 


In commenting on competition from other products he stated: 
"There are a vast number of cushioning products apart from rub- 


berized hair, foam rubber, urethane foam, cotton, these are the 
main types. 


og 


"Automobiles eee used rubberized hair but they have gone over 
to some of the new types of synthetic foam seat ....'"! 


Furthermore, he stated that in his opinion production runs are shorter 
and unit costs higher in Canada than in the United States. 


No proposals were received concerning any of the other tex- 
tile manufactures of wool dutiable under item 555. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FABRICS AND PRODUCTS OF WOOL 
APPENDIX I 


IMPORTS 


Explanation of Symbols 


- Denotes nil or zero. 

ee Indicates that figures are not available. 

* Indicates a reported figure which disappears on rounding. 
(a) A small letter in brackets denotes a footnote to a table, 
(1) A number in brackets denotes a footnote to the text. 


s.c. Denotes an import statistical class. 
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Table 1 


Imports: Blankets or blanketing for printing presses, not made in 
Canada, s.c, 3552 


Tariff Item 538 (formerly 553a) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $000 $/1b. 000 
1, Total 
1935 o° 72 ee oe Beit 8.4 
1936 ee 8h oe ee 3.6 Dek 
1937 ee 98 ee ee Bre. Dee 
1938 +. 89 ee ee 305 BPs 
1939 - 105 ce 4 3.8 5.0 
1947 ee 21,3 oe 12 4.8 rie) 
1948 ee 263 ee ar | 520 
19L9 ee 261 oe le: Le7 5.0 
1950 ee 365 ee 18 4.8 5.0 
1951 oe 503 ee 2h 48 520 
1952 AC 304 ee 15 4.8 D0 
1993 eo Bye. ee 18 48 500 
1954 ee 369 ee Ly Le 5.0 
hee ee 455 ee 22 4.8 320 
1956 ee 502 oe 2h 4.7 500 
1g5T ee 571 oe ai 4.7 DO 
1958 ee 562 ee 26 4.6 DeO 
1959 ee 630 ee e@ @e ee 
2, United Kingdom 

1935 °@ 23 ee =e eat = 
1936 oe 28 ee oe 0,03 10,0 
1021 oe 22 ee oe 0.03 8.3 
1938 ee 30 @e as oom came 
39 6@ 25 ee aa - Goud 
194.7 ee af 2 = = 
1948 e@ 1, Cm oo food _ 
1949 ee uy / ee sas vad mee 
1950 6@e ly ee oat = = 
1951 ee 2k, ee a a ao 
152 ee ay ee a a — 
1953 oe 18 ee - - - 
1954 2° 30 co ~ - ~ 
1955 eo 17 ee — oes = 
1956 ee 28 ee ~ - - 
1957 ee 38 ee iE oe be! 
1958 eo 47 ee Say a = 
1999 ee 25 oe ee oe ee 


(continued ) 
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(Table 1 (concluded) 


Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $000 $/1b. 000 


3, United States 


1935 oe 40 ee es 9.0 9.0 
1936 oe 50 oe oe Dee Dek 
ot ee ao oe ee 500 500 
1938 ee pal ee ee D0 300 
1939 oe 7h oe 4 50 2 00 
1947 oe 231 oe 12 520 300 
1948 oe 21,8 ee 12 00 ore 
1949 ee 2hh, ee 2 900 520 
1950 ee 350 eo 18 200 200 
a jep ee L479 ee 2h, 9 00 5 00 
1952 ee 292 oe = 200 900 
ai pS ee Biot: ee 18 900 200 
1954 oe Sy ee Ly 90 200 
ae ee 433 ee 22 300 200 
1956 ee LL8 ee 22 00 prae) 
1957 e° 213 oe 26 900 520 
1958 eo d01 2° 2) 2 00 900 
1959 ee 565 @e e@ eo se 
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Table 2 


Imports: Filter press cloth of wool, s.c. 32964) 
Tariff Item 55he 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
(000 lbs. $000 $/1b. 000 
1, Total 

1937) 10 7 0.73 . 18,0 18,0 
1938 4 8 0.59 oe a8el 18,1 
1939 26 13 0,48 2 1Gs5 1éa5 
1947 47 50 1,06 7 14.6 26.0 
1948 Wy 16 1.08 * e505 58.4 
1949 ay 2 te36 # Le 433 
1950 ca 1 Relt * 33 20.7 
1951 * 1 1 O04 - ~ - 
1952 * iD 305 = - - 
1953 2 & eae = - on 
1954 ~ ~ - - = = 
1955 * ik Le 3k = 2 he 
1956 “ - - = = = 
1957 = = 5 s E a 
1958 @o6 e@ ee e@ ee ee 
1959 @@e e@ o8@ ee ee e@ 


(Qonis item included under s.c, 3375 beginning January 1, 1958. 
(0) Prom February 26, 1937. 
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Table 3 


Imports: Woven fabrics, composed wholly or in part of yarns of wool 
or hair, commonly known as billiard cloth, s.c, 3293 


Tariff Item 55hf 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $000 $/1b. 000 
1, Total 
1935 19 83 1.74 ee Vel 56.4 
1936 Pad 38 1,84 ee 15.1 55.3 
1937 23 48 2-05 oe 8.2 5309 
1938 23 Ld 1.95 oe 14.0 546 
1939 26 50 1.92 5 Vee 549 
1947 51 1h 2.82 18 12.6 45.1 
1948 46 159 3.46 - > ~ 
1949 31 120 3,84 a LPS PahieyS. 
1950 47 156 BeoD at 2 272 
1951 L8 218 Heol dL 0.) 24.5 
1952 28 124 446 2 Lee PPS 
1953 225 100 3299 - ~ os 
1954 SL 120 3290 = = ~- 
1955 34 13L 3.88 ~ ~ - 
1956 37 145 3293 * 0.03 26,3 
a5 T. SMe, 132 3.19 = - ~ 
1958 37 138 3.75 % 0.14 26.8 
oe ral isa 3.66 ee ee ee 
2, United Kingdom 

732 10 20 1.96 ~ - o 
1936 4, 27 2,03 - - a 
1937 a9 L0 2416 ~ > - 
1938 ay, oy) 2e13 - 1.2 50.9 
1939 21 h2 2.03 * 0.6 19 4 
1947 38 104, 2.76 - i a 
1948 46 159 3.46 - “ ~ 
1949 30 115 3.86 = = = 
1950 40 132 opal - ~ ad 
ibe 48 21, heA9 - - ond 
1952 26 118 4.52 “= ~ - 
i953 25 100 3.99 - ~ - 
ioe BL 120 3.90 = as = 
1955 34 131 3.88 = - = 
1956 oN 145 B93 ~ - - 
L957: 2D aoe 3679 - - - 
1958 37 DS 7, 3275 = = 


7 oe 1.0 146 3266 
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Table 4 


Imports: Wool Manufactures ,n.o S.C 


Tariff Item 555 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value __—Vailue_ 
t000 lbs. $000 $/1b. 000 
1, Total 
1935 38 76 Aa N ee AL 3 4.3 
1936 he 83 eet ee 42,0 Leno 
1937 50 104 2.10 ee 4O.1 40.1 
1938 3h 63 1.83 ee 38.5 3865 
1939 (te 112 Lee 41 36.2 36.2 
1947 aD 173 2.32 83 48,1 48.7 
1948 L6 12h e.0f 32 2580 25.6 
199 48 ou Rell 3h, 25el 25.8 
1950 58 152 2.61 39 259 26.1 
1951 66 195 2.96 52 26,8 Aer 
1952 109 219 2.00 59 26.8 26.8 
1953 196 41,0 262k 115 26,3 26.4 
1954 19h, oy hl 2.02 97 2h.9 2h.9 
dS foe 320 425 veo liz 26,3 26.4 
1956 221 396 1.79 10h 26.3 26.3 
1957 194, 427 cag Alb 114 -A oe) 26.3 
1958 192 1,03 2.10 107 26.5 26.5 
1959 236 1,63 1.96 ee ee ee 
2. United Kingdom 

i722 2h, AL 1.70 ee 37.0 37.0 
1936 23 Ld 2.93 ee 33.8 33.8 
1937 30 63 2.09 ee 2745 27.5 
1938 15 30 Led) ee 27,0 27.0 
L939 61 fis Te26 21 27.0 2.0 
1947 10 32 3,10 es PANS 2245 
1948 i, 43 ae o 10 22 oh 224 
1949 12 onl ey a! PPS. 2285 
1950 Wy 43 3.05 10 Kane 22.45 
951. 8 i, 4. | 22.5 22.5 
1952 10 33 3.38 8 22 05 <2) 
1953 29 98 3034 22 2269 225 
1954 35 rae 2.73 22 222 22 92 
1955 20 29 3.04 13 22.3 22.3 
1956 18 5k 2.96 12 226k 22.4 
19D 18 57 Brplis od 22 22 
1958 16 5h, 3.34 12 2260 2286 
1959 Aa 63 2.85 ee ee ee 


(continued) 
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Table 4 (concluded) 


Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $000 $/1b. 000 


3, United States 


2933 ane 27 291 ee Dh ok Shek 
1936 U 30 2.13 ee 55.6 55.6 
1937 U, 30 2.10 ee 5502 D502 
1938 17 28 1.66 ee 60.9 60.9 
1939 1a 31 1.86 18 D710) D109 
194.7 63 129 2.05 aL 9500 D509 
1948 30 i. 23k a7 2702 27. 

1949 3h 72 2.1) 20 2762 270) 
1950 41 96 2.35 26 2742 2705 
1951 55 148 2.68 L0 2762 276 

1952 98 181 1.84 49 27 oh 270 
132 163 327 2,0) 89 2763 27.5 
1954 9 268 1.80 69 250 Phe ty | 
22) 285 343 1.20 93 2720 27.0 
1956 187 308 1.65 83 26,8 26.8 
1957 LY 336 2.12 91 272 2702 
1958 162 SLY 1.96 87 Zlee ele 
Ae ey, 197 362 1,84 oe oe ee 
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Table 5 


Imports: Melton cloth for tennis balls, s.c. 32 
Tariff Item 556a 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $000 $/1b. 000 
1, Total 
19359) 3 k 1.53 a 15.3 15.3 
1936 rh 5 a0 = - - 
1937 5 6 AS “ - ~ 
1938 L 5 Sy) = - ~ 
1939 {i 9 1428 % 2k Sy 
1947 ae] 23 tbe 7/6) - - ~ 
1948 2 5 2.48 - — = 
1949 10 23 2.23 ~ = = 
1950 4 g 2.00 = = ud 
1951 8 27 3.26 ~ - ~- 
1952 ~ - = = £ 2 
1953 2 4 1585 * Ay3 34.7 
1954 5 10 1.92 - = 24 
1955 L fi 1263 = 2 
1956 2 6 2.98 - = &. 
1957 2 5 2500 - = = 
1958 - - = = ha! < 
1959 - - - ~ - ~ 
2. United Kingdom 

1935 2 2 1.36 sin E * 
1936 L 5 1.30 - ~ = 
9 5 6 159 ~ - nk 
1938 4 5 1335 - S & 
WEB y) 7 8 1.26 — < a 
1947 fj 15 2.03 ~ - e 
1948 2 5 248 = = = 
1949 10 23 2ee3 = = x 
1950 4 8 2.00 - = x 
1951 8 27 3.26 ~ 5 & 
1952 - - = = = sal 
1953 2 4 1.83 im = 5 
1954 5 10 1.92 Se i = 
Ai be) L fi Leo) — o fas 
1956 2 6 2.98 a é 5 
Mb Y 2 b) 2.38 - ha by 
1958 ~ _ a 2 Be. = 
1959 = - - - ms i 


(8) prom April 1, 1935. 
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Table 6 


Imports: Slipper cloth for footwear, s.c. 32 (a) 
Tariff Item 556b 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
"000 lbs. $000 $/1b. 000 
1, Total 
1935 * # 0.60 = ~ _ 
1936 * * O.2h eo 63.0 63.0 
1937 us * 0.29 - 
1938 = = = = 
1939 - - = - - 
1947 + % 2.6k # Boek 3561 
194.8 - = = = = - 
1949 = = a = = = 
1950 - - - - ~ - 
1951 - - = = = - 
1952 6 8 Tho = ~ - 
1953 - - - - - - 
195k - - - - - 
Uy ies) - - = = = ~ 
1956 * % 0.67 - 27 4 < Lolt 
1957 - - - ~ = - 
1958 @6 @@ e@ e@ @9 ®6 
1959 e6 ee e@ ®@ eo e@ 


(a) changed to sec. 3289 Jamary 1, 1958. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FABRICS AND PRODUCTS OF WOOL 
APPENDIX It 


HISTORY OF TARIFF ITEMS 
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Miscellaneous Fabrics and Products of Wool 


History of Tariff Items 


Tariff Item 53&h 


Stereotypers' and typecasters' blankets or blanketing and 
press blankets or blanketing used for printing presses, of a class or 
kind not made in Canada 


British Most-Favoured-— 
Preferential Nation General 
1960, April 1 (Formerly 
item 553a) Free Boece HO D.Ce 
1948, January 1 (GATT) So becs 
1930, May 2 (Formerly provided Free Supe. LOtp.ce 


for in tariff item 442) 
Tariff Item 55he 
Filter press cloth of wool or hair (except human hair) 


1950, June 1 to present Free LOUD 6Ce LOTDeCe 
and, per pound 30 cts, 35 cts, 


1948, January 1 (GATT) 
Filter press cloth of 
wool or hair (except 
human hair) 15 p.ce 
and, per pound 30 cts, 


1937, February 26 


Filter press cloth of wool 20 p.c. 35° D.Ce LO p.c. 
and, per pound 30 cts. B5ects. 

(Formerly classified under 

tariff item 554b) 


Tariff Item 554f 


Woven fabrics, composed wholly or in part of yarns of wool 
or hair, commonly known as billiard cloth 


1948, January 1 (GATT) to present 20k0, Ce 
and, per pound 25 cts. 


1937, February 26 (U.K. Agreement) Free 


1932, October 13 Free 55 Dec. HOUGD. Ce 
and, per pound 30 ets, B5acus. 
(Formerly classified under 
tariff item 554b) 
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Tariff Item 555 
See Section III, Appendix II 


Tariff Item 556 


Needled felt of hair, or of hair and wool, not coloured, im- 
pregnated with rubber solution on one side, when imported by manufac- 
turers of felt carpets and carpeting, for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of printed felt carpets and carpeting, in their own 
factories 


British Most-Favoured— 
Preferential Nation General 
1934, April 19 to present Free LO SDs Cs On pecs 
and, per pound 15 cts. 174 cts. 


(Formerly classified under 
tariff item 555) 


Tariff Item 556a 


Melton cloth, imported by manufacturers of tennis balls for 
use in the manufacture of tennis balls, in their own factories 


1948, January 1 (GATT) to present 275 Pele 
and, per pound 20 cts. 


1937, February 26 (U.K. Agreement) Free 
1935, March 23 Free 35 Dele LO pele 
and, per pound 30 cts. 35 cts. 


(Formerly classified under 
tariff item 554b) 


Tariff Item 556b 

Slipper cloth, woven, napped on one or both sides, wholly or 
in part of wool, not to contain silk nor synthetic textile fibres nor 
filaments, weighing not less than 22 ounces per square yard, when im- 
ported by manufacturers of indoor footwear, to be used exclusively in the 
manufacture of such articles in their own factories 
1948, January 1 (GATT) to present 274 Dace 


1944, June 27 Free SoeDaCe 4O p.c. 
and, per pound 35 cts, 


1937, February 26 (U.K. Agreement) Free 
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British Mo st-Favoured— 
Preferential Nation General 


1935, March 23 

Slipper cloth, woven, 

napped on one or both sides, 

wholly or in part of wol, 

not to contain silk or 

artificial silk, weighing 

not less than 22 ounces 

per square yard, when im- 

ported by manufacturers of 

indoor footwear, to be 

used exclusively in the 

manufacture of such arti- 

cles in their own 

factories Free SoD eS LO pece 
and, per pound 30 cts. 35 cts. 

(Formerly classified under 

tariff item 554b) 


Tariff Item 685 


Pantagraphs and parts thereof, including diamond points, and 
engraving mills, for engraving copper rollers used in printing tex- 
tiles and wallpapers; blankets, blanketing and lapping imported for 
use exclusively by textile manufacturers and wallpaper printers 


1948, January 1 (GATT) to present Free 


1934, April 19 
Pantagraphs and parts 
thereof, including diamond 
points, and engraving mills, 
for engraving copper rollers 
used in printing textiles 
and wallpapers; blankets, 
blanketing and lapping im- 
ported for use exclusively 
by textile mamfacturers 
and wallpaper printers Free Free Free 


1906, November 30 
Blanketing and lapping, and 
discs or mills for engraving 
copper rollers, when imported 
by cotton manufacturers, 
calico printers and wall- 
paper manufacturers, for use 
in their own factories only Free Free Free 
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S and Conclusions 


In its Report on Wool Yarn, dated April 2, 1958, and its 
Report on Wool Fabrics, dated March 5, 1958, the Board reviewed the 
major tariff items that relate to spun yarns and to woven cloth, 
wholly or in part of wool or hair. The present report is concerned 
with certain other items or parts of items that relate to many dif- 
ferent kinds of goods containing wool or hair and certain related 
goods of other fibres. A few products that contain wool or hair, in- 
cluding coated or impregnated fabrics of wool or hair and woollen 
headgear, remain for review in other reports. 


Over the years, changes in heating, transportation and 
occupation have tended to diminish the per capita consumption of wool. 
In addition, in some uses man-made fibres have come to replace wool 
wholly or in part. Accordingly, it is not surprising that the market 
for many wool products should have increased only slowly or should 
even have decreased. Fortunately for the most part, the decreases 
have been gradual. 


The products here reviewed enter under some twelve tariff 
items or parts of items. For convenience they may be divided into 
five main groups: pressed felt, household and institutional blankets, 
clothing and wearing apparel of woven wool fabric, fabrics and articles 
commonly used in certain industrial processes and other textile manu- 
factures of wool. In terms of the value of imports, the most important 
of these groups, by far, is clothing and wearing apparel. 


Established in Canada before 1900 to supply the demand for 
harness felts, the pressed felt industry now produces felt chiefly for 
the manufacture of pennants and crests, footwear, athletic equipment, 
garments, automobile parts, furniture and gaskets. The three princi- 
pal Canadian producers hold, and in most years have held, more than 
90 per cent of the market which amounted to $1,678,000 in 1958 and to 
$2,035,000 in 1959. Employment, domestic production and imports, which 
had been declining for a number of years, all increased in 1959. The 
Board is recommending no change in the rates of duty on pressed felt; 
however, it is recommending a change in wording to clarify the present 
coverage of the item. The Board is also recommending the deletion of 
an item which now provides for the entry of imports of splint felt 
thought now to be negligible, 


Canadian producers of non-industrial blankets not wholly of 
cotton have been supplying more than 90 per cent of the Canadian 
market which amounted in 1958 to $9,898,000 and have produced small 
amounts for export as well. About two-thirds of the imports, by value, 
come from the United Kingdom and rather less than one-third from the 
United States. In contrast with blankets, imports of travel rugs and 
similar articles, principally from Italy and the United Kingdom, have 
come to occupy more than one-half the Canadian market. 


Blankets not wholly of cotton are now dutiable at composite 
rates that amount to some 21 p.c. ad valorem under the British Pre- 
ferential Tariff and about 40 pec. under the Most-Favoured-Nation 
Tariff, while rugs enter at lower rates under the Most-Favoured- 
Nation Tariff. The Board is recommending the deletion of the existing 


two sub-items which provide for blankets other than wholly of cotton. 
It is recommending a new item which will cover these blankets as well 
as travel rugs and similar articles which are at present classified 
under items 555 and 563. The recommendation involves an increase in 
the rate on mgs and a decrease in the rate on blankets under the 
Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. Under the British Preferential Tariff, 
the rate on blankets would be unchanged; the rates on some rugs would 
be slightly increased, on others slightly decreased. 


No change is recommended in the rates of duty applicable to 
imports of woven wool garments, An increase in the duties on wool 
cloth became effective in June, 1958. However, it is estimated that 
the change has not increased the cost of typical wool garments by as 
mich as 3 per cent of the cost of the fabric or one per cent of the 
cost of the garments. Domestic producers have been supplying some 
98 per cent of the Canadian market. 


With the exception of the travel rugs already mentioned, no 
change is recommended in the rates of duty applicable to the great 
variety of goods now imported as miscellaneous articles and textile 
manufactures of wool or hair. The only proposal for a change in this 
rate was received from a producer of a product which appears not to be 
imported in substantial quantities. 


Existing tariff items make special provision for the admis- 
sion free of duty, or at low rates, of certain industrial and other 
specialized fabrics, Some of these products have ceased to be imported 
or indeed used in Canada and the imports of others have become very 
small, The Board is recommending that four such special items be 
dropped from the Tariff as well as part of one other item, These 
relate to splint felt, filter press cloth of wool or hair, impregnated 
needled felt for use in the manufacture of printed carpets, slipper 
felt, and blankets, blanketing and lapping for use by wallpaper 
printers; any imports of these products would become dutiable at 
higher rates. However, rates on other industrial blankets, blanketing 
and lapping would remain unchanged. The items which now provide for 
billiard cloth and melton cloth in tennis balls would be deleted but 
a new item would make special provision for these two products: under 
the British Preferential Tariff they would continue to enter free of 
duty; and under the Most—Favoured—Nation Tariff at a rate intermediate 
between the existing Most-Favoured-Nation rates for the two products. 


A matter of more general significance should be mentioned in 
this summary. When the recommendation on products of silk and of man- 
made fibres was adopted, the Board had not reported on the basket item 
for miscellaneous articles, products and manufactures of wool or hair. 
Accordingly, it was necessary to introduce item 563a to provide for 
certain clothing and miscellaneous products and manufactures of silk 
or man-made fibres which were excluded both from the new items for 
clothing and miscellaneous products of silk and man-made fibres and 
also from the existing basket item for wool products. In this report, 
a change is recommended in the wording of the basket item for clothing 
and miscellaneous products of wool and hair which will bring it into 
conformity with the wording of the silk and synthetic items in such 
fashion as to make item 563a no longer necessary. It is the intention 
of the Board that goods now provided for in the basket items relating 
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to clothing, articles and miscellaneous textile manufactures of the 
various fibres should be classified as wool if they contain any wol 
or hair, with the exception of products that are 50 per cent or more 
by weight of silk. The latter products are dutiable under item 553(3). 


In summary, the Board recommends the deletion of twelve 
existing tariff items or parts of items; ten of these items, in whole 
or in part, would be replaced by six recommended items, 


The rates of duty now applicable to pressed felt in the web 
would remain unchanged and would be extended to splint felt; the rates 
on the latter, accordingly, would be increased. The Most-Favoured- 
Nation rates of duty would be decreased on household blankets not 
wholly of cotton and increased on travel mgs not wholly of cotton. 
The rate of duty on travel rugs of man-made fibre under the British 
Preferential Tariff would also be increased while on travel rugs con- 
taining wool or hair they would be lowered. The most—favoured-nation 
duty on melton cloth would also be reduced. Higher rates of duty would 
become applicable to any imports that would otherwise enter under the 
special items recommended for deletion and on blankets, blanketing and 
lapping for use by wallpaper printers, The rates applicable to other 
blankets for industrial use would remain unchanged. On the other 
imports hereunder reviewed, including clothing and wearing apparel, 
rates would remain unchanged. 
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RECOMMENDED SCHEDULE 


That Schedule A of the Customs Tariff be amended by striking 
out tariff items 538e, 538f, 538g, 538h, 55he, 554f, 555 in so far as 
it relates to "Clothing, wearing apparel and articles made from woven 
fabrics, and all textile manufactures, wholly or partially manufactured, 
composed wholly or in part of wool or similar animal fibres, but of 
which the component of chief value is not silk nor synthetic textile 
fibres or filaments, n.o.p.", 556, 556a, 556b, 563a, and 685 in so far 
as it relates to "blankets, blanketing and lapping imported for use 
exclusively by textile manufacturers and wallpaper printers", and the 
enumerations of goods and the rates of duty set opposite each of these 
items, and by inserting therein the following items, enumerations of 
goods and rates of duty: 


British Most— 
Prefe- Favoured—~ 
Tariff Goods Subject to Duty rential Nation General 
Item and Free Goods Tariff Tariff Tariff 


ae Felt, pressed, in the web, 
wholly or in part of wool, 
not consisting of or in 
combination with any woven, 
knitted or other fabric or 
material 125 pece 174 pec. 25 p.c. 
and, per pound 125 cts. 20 cts. 


1 Hi § Household blankets of any 
material except wholly of 
cotton; automobile rugs, 
steamer rugs, travel rugs 
and similar articles of 
any material except 
wholly of cotton 20.6. ZO D.C. 55 0. Ce 
and, per pound 5 cts. 15 cts. 30 cts. 


III Clothing, wearing apparel 
and articles made from 
woven fabrics, and all 
textile manufactures, 
wholly or partially manu- 
factured, composed wholly 
or in part of wool or hair, 
when the textile component 
thereof is not more than 
50 p.c., by weight, of 
gilk,an:0.p: 25 Dec. 273 p.Ce LO p.ce 
and, per pound 35 4CUS. 
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Tariff 
Item 


IV 


VI 


Goods Subject to Duty 
and Free Goods 


Woven billiard cloth, com- 
posed wholly or in part of 
wool or hair; melton cloth 
for use in the manufacture 
of tennis balls 

and, per pound 


Press blankets or blanke- 
ting for use with printing 
presses and stereotypers' 
and typecasters! blankets 
or blanketing, of a class 
or kind not made in Canada 


Blankets, blanketing and 


lapping for use by tex- 
tile manufacturers 
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British 
Prefe- 
rential 
Tariff 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Most= 


Favoured- 
Nation General 
Tariff Taritf 
20 PeCe LO peCe 
25 cts. 35 cts. 
5 PeCe 10 PeCe 
Free Free 


Notes on Recommended Items 
relating to manufactures of wool 


Recommended Item T 


I Felt, pressed, in the web, wholly or in part of wool, not con- 
sisting of or in combination with any woven, knitted or other 
fabric or material 


4 PeCe 173 PeCe 25 pete 
and, per pound 12% cts. 20 cts. 


This item replaces item 538e. There is no change in the 
rates of duty and the only change in the wording is that the words 
"of all kinds" have been replaced by the words "wholly or in part of 
wool", The Board is informed that under present administrative prac- 
tice, to qualify for entry under the existing item, pressed felts 
must contain some wool. The suggested change in wording therefore 
would not affect the scope of the item but would describe more accu- 
rately the products which it is intended to cover. The words "in the 
web" as administered by the Customs authorities, confine the scope of 
the item to material which is of the width, with natural edges, as 
manufactured and of a length at least equal to the width. 


In recent years imports have been about $100,000 annually, 
of which about 75 per cent came from most-favoured-nation countries; 
the ad valorem equivalent of the composite most-favoured-nation rate 
has been about 26 p.ce 


With the deletion of item 538f, imports of splint felt would 
fall under the recommended item; this would result in some increase in 
both the British preferential and most-favoured-nation rates. Imports 
under items 538e and 538f are grouped together in the import statistics 
but the Board believes that imports under item 538f have been negligible 
in recent years. 


Recommended Item II 


II Household blankets of any material except wholly of cotton; 
automobile rugs, steamer rugs, travel rugs and similar articles 
of any material except wholly of cotton 


20 sts 20 PeCe BD Dele 
and, per pound Do eCiSe 15 cts. 30 cts. 


This item replaces item 538g without change in the British 
preferential rate of duty. The most-favoured-nation rate is reduced 
from 25 pece and 20 cents per pound to 20 p.c. and 15 cents per pound. 
In recent years imports of blankets have been less than ten per cent 
of the total Canadian market and in 1959 were $782,000 of which 
567,000 came from the United Kingdom and $173,000 from the United 
States. 


The preferential composite duty, which under the Board's 
recommendation is unchanged, was equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 
about 21 pec. on 1958 imports. 
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The existing most-favoured-nation composite rate was equiva- 
lent to an ad valorem rate of about 40 p.c. on 1958 imports. This is 
considerably greater than the duty on most textile products and, in 
the view of the Board, higher than is appropriate for blankets in the 
circumstances; the composite rate of 20 p.c. and 15 cents per pound, 
recommended by the Board would have been equivalent to an ad valorem 
rate of about 31 p.c. on 1958 imports. 


The item recommended by the Board, in addition to replacing 
item 538g, would also cover travel and similar rugs which are now ex- 
cluded from that item. In Canada, travel rugs are produced by blanket 
manufacturers and, in the Board's view, should receive the same tariff 
treatment as blankets, and not less as has been the case under the 
Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


Some travel rugs may enter under item 563 but the Board under- 
stands that most of them have entered under item 555; in 1958, imports 
of travel rugs under item 555 amounted to 373,000 pounds valued at 
$316,000 of which 313,000 pounds valued at $177,000 came from Italy. 

The balance of the imports came almost entirely from the United Kingdom. 


As compared with the rates under item 555, the effect of the 
Board's recommendation would be a slight reduction in the British pre- 
ferential rate and a considerable increase in the most-favoured-nation 
rate on travel rugs from Italy. Computed on the value per pound of 
1958 imports, the composite rate of 20 pec. plus 15 cents per pound 
recommended by the Board would work out to about 45 p.c. on travel 
rugs from Italy, a rate accounted for by the fact that such rugs had a 
very low value per pound: $0.57 as compared with $2.30 for travel rugs 
from the United Kingdom. The Board was informed that this low value 
was due to the use of yarns made from low-cost reclaimed fibres. 


Recommended Item III 


III Clothing, wearing apparel and articles made from woven fabrics, 
and all textile manufactures, wholly or partially manufactured, 
composed wholly or in part of wool or hair, when the textile 
component thereof is not more than 50 p.ce, by weight, of silk, 
Nee De 


25 PeCe 274 PeCe 40 PeCe 
and, per pound 35 ctse 


Recommended item III replaces that portion of existing item 
555 which relates to "clothing, wearing apparel and articles made from 
woven fabrics, and all textile manufactures, wholly or partially manu- 
factured, composed wholly or in part of wool or similar animal fibres 
but of which the component of chief value is not silk nor synthetic 
textile fibres or filaments, n.o.p.". It carries the same rate as item 
255, but some of the words are changed to conform with the wording of 
other tariff items. 


The words "wool or similar animal fibres" have been replaced 


by the words "wool or hair", now commonly used in other items in the 
Customs Tariff. This change will not affect the scope of the item. 
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The words "of which the component of chief value is not silk" 
are replaced by "when the textile component thereof is not more than 
50 pece, by weight, of silk" to conform with the wording of tariff 
item 553(3). 


The Primary Textiles Institute proposed that the item relating 
to blankets be expanded to include the automobile rugs, travel rugs and 
similar articles that now enter under item 555. If the Board's recom- 
mendations are accepted, such articles will enter under recommended 
item II of this report at a preferential rate of 20 p.c. plus 5 cents 
per pound and a most-favoured-nation rate of 20 pece plus 15 cents per 
pound. 


Recommended Item IV 


IV Woven billiard cloth composed wholly or in part of wool or hair; 
melton cloth for use in the manufacture of tennis balls 


Free 20 DeCe LO pee 
and, per pound 25 ctse 35 ctse 


With minor changes in wording this item replaces items 554f 
and 556a with no change in the British preferential rate. Virtually 
all the imports of billiard cloth and of melton cloth for the manu- 
facture of tennis balls at present come from the United Kingdom. The 
most-favoured=-nation rate on billiard cloth is continued; the ad valo- 
rem equivalent of the composite rate on melton cloth is reduced 
slightly. 


The Primary Textiles Institute proposed that items 554f and 
556a be deleted; however, the Board is of the opinion that, although 
imports are very small, the duty-free provision for imports from the 
United Kingdom should be continued. 


Recommended Item V 


V Press blankets or blanketing for use with printing presses and 
stereotypers! and typecasters! blankets and blanketing, of a 
class or kind not made in Canada 


Free 5 PeCe 10 peCe 


This item replaces item 538h with no change in rates but 
with a slight change in wording solely for clarification. 


Imports under item 538h were $630,000 in 1959; of this total 
$565,000 was imported from the United States and $55,000 from the 
United Kingdom. 


The Primary Textiles Institute recommended that the most- 
favoured-nation rate be reduced to Free and that the blankets, 
blanketing and lapping presently entering under item 685, provided 
they were "of a class or kind not made in Canada", be included in the 
proposed item. 
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The Board is informed that stereotypers', typecasters! and 
press blankets and blanketing are no longer chiefly of textile con- 
tent and are not made in Canada. 


Recommended Item VI 


VI Blankets, blanketing and lapping for use by textile manufac- 
turers 


Free Free Free 
The effect of this recommended item is to continue part of 


item 685 with no change in rates and with minor changes in wording. 
See note on existing item 685. 
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Notes on Existing Items 
relating to manufactures of wool 


Existing Item 538e 


538e Felt, pressed, of all kinds, in the web, not consisting of 
or in combination with any woven, knitted or other fabric 
or material 


123 pete 17% Pee 25 DeCe 
and, per pound 125 cts. 20 cts. 


This item is replaced by recommended item I; see note on 
recommended item I. 


Existing Item 538f 


538f Felt, splint, for use in making moulded splints for medicinal 
purposes 


Free 10 peCe 25 PeCeo 


The Board is recommending the deletion of this item; any 
imports which there may have been under it would fall under the 
Board's recommended item I. The Board was informed that felt splints 
have been replaced by plaster bandages. This item is bound under 
both Part I and Part II of the Canadian Schedule of Concessions under 
GATT. Whether the item is deleted from the tariff does not appear to 
be a matter of any significance; the Board recommends its deletion 
simply as a tidying up operation. 


Existing Item 538¢ 


538g Blankets, not including automobile rugs or steamer rugs or 
similar articles or blankets wholly of cotton: 


(1) Blankets, wholly or in part of wool or hair 


20 PeCe oS PeCe Sie) PpeCe 
and, per pound 5 ctse 20 cts. 30 cts. 


(2) Blankets, neoep. 


20 PeCe 25 PeCe 35 PeCo 
and, per pound 5 ets. 20 cts. 30 cts. 


Imports under the two parts of this item have been reported 
together and have been supplying less than ten per cent of the Canadian 
market in recent years. Somewhat more than half of these imports have 
been from the United Kingdom, the United States being the second most 
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important supplier. Imports under both parts of this item would fall 
under the Board's recommended item II with no change in the British 
preferential rate but with a decrease in the most-favour ed-nation 
rate from 25 pece and 20 cents per pound to 20 p.c. and 15 cents per 
pound; see note on recommended item II. 


Existing Item 538h 


538h Stereotypers' and typecasters' blankets or blanketing and 
press blankets or blanketing used for printing presses, of 
a class or kind not made in Canada 


Free 5 PeCe 10 PeCe 


The provisions of this item are continued by recommended 
item V with a slight change in wording; see note on recommended item 
Ve 


Existi Item a 


554e Filter press cloth of wool or hair 
(except human hair) 


Free 15 PeCe LO PeCe 
and, per pound 30 cts. 35 ctse 


The Board recommends the deletion of this item, filter 
press cloth of wool or hair would then be dutiable under item 532a, 
b or c, depending on the weight of the cloth. 


The Export Group, National Wool Textile Executive, Bradford, 
England, requested the continuance of the preferential rate. Imports 
in recent years have been negligible or non-existent. The Board is 
of the opinion that there is no good reason for retaining this special 
item. 


Existing Item 554f 


554£ Woven fabrics, composed wholly or in part of yarns of wool or 
hair, commonly known as billiard cloth 


Free 20 pele LO pee 
and, per pound 25 cts. 35 cbse 


The provisions of this item are continued as a part of 


recommended item IV with no change in rates of duty; see note on 
recommended item IV. 
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Existing Item 555 


555 (in part) Clothing, wearing apparel and articles made from 
woven fabrics, and all textile manufactures, wholly or 
partially manufactured, composed wholly or in part of 
wool or similar animal fibres, but of which the component 
of chief value is not silk nor synthetic textile fibres 
or filaments, neOepes eovece 


25 DeCe 274 PeCe L0 Pele 
and, per pound 35 cts. 


Of the great variety of products imported under this part 
of the item, the only representations made to the Board concern 
clothing and wearing apparel, travel rugs and rubberized curled hair. 


In recent years recorded imports of woven wool garments 
have occupied about 2 per cent of the estimated Canadian market. 
In 1958 they amounted in total to $3,939,000 of which 55 per cent 
came from the United Kingdom, 20 per cent from the United States, 
another 18 per cent from West Germany, Switzerland, Japan and France 
together, and the remainder in small amounts from several other 
countries. 


The manufacturers of wool clothing proposed that the rates 
of duty on wool garments be raised by 5 per cent, principally on the 
grounds that duties on wool fabrics had been increased. However, 
the Board notes that the increase has amounted to less than one per 
cent of the cost of typical wool garments, that the clothing industry 
on the whole seems not to be experiencing financial difficulty and 
that it supplies nearly the whole of the Canadian market for wool 
garments. Accordingly, no change in the rates of duty on wool 
clothing is recommended. 


Being specifically excluded from the item for blankets, 
practically all imports of travel and similar rugs have been entering 
under item 555. The Board is recommending that they be included in 
the item for blankets. The effect of this change is discussed in the 
note on recommended item II. The provisions of existing tariff item 
ex 555 concerning travel rugs under the New Zealand Trade Agreement 
would not be applicable to recommended item III but presumably would 
apply to recommended item II. 


Only one representation was made to the Board concerning 
other textile manufactures entering under this item. It was a pro- 
posal for higher rates of duty by a manufacturer of rubberized 
curled hair cushioning. The Board was informed that Canadian pro- 
ducers supply approximately 90 per cent of the market, which is 
declining because, in some of its uses, this product is being re- 
placed by new forms of cushioning. The Board is not recommending 
special provision for rubberized curled hair cushioning. 


With the exception of travel rugs, all the goods mentioned 


above will become dutiable under recommended item III without change 
in rates of duty. 
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In another report, the Board will deal with the coated 
and impregnated fabrics which are enumerated in item 555. 


Existing Item 556 


556 Needled felt of hair, or of hair and wool, not coloured, 
impregnated with rubber solution on one side, when in- 
ported by manufacturers of felt carpets and carpeting, 
for use exclusively in the manufacture of printed felt 
carpets and carpeting, in their own factories 


Free 10 PeCe 10 PeCe 
and, per pound 15 cts. 17% cts. 


The Primary Textiles Institute proposed that this item be 
deleted. The Board was informed that little, if any, needled felt 
for use in the manufacture of printed felt carpets has been imported 
in recent years, and that it was not being used by Canadian manu- 
facturers of carpets. 


The Board recommends the deletion of this item; any imports 
would then be classified under recommended item III. 


Existing Item 556a 


556a Melton cloth, imported by manufacturers of tennis balls for 
use in the manufacture of tennis balls, in their own 
factories 


Free 27S Pele LO peCe 
and, per pound 20 ctse 35 ctse 


Imports of melton cloth for the manufacture of tennis balls 
have been small and none has been manufactured in Canada in recent 
years. The Board recommends the deletion of this item and has made 
provision for melton cloth in recommended item IV. The British 
preferential rate remains free, and all imports in recent years have 
been from the United Kingdom. The ad valorem equivalent of the most- 
favoured-nation rate in recommended item IV is slightly lower than 
the present one. 


Existing Item 556b 


556b Slipper cloth, woven,napped on one or both sides, wholly or 
in part of wool, not to contain silk nor synthetic textile 
fibres nor filaments, weighing not less than 22 ounces per 
square yard, when imported by manufacturers of indoor foot- 
wear, to be used exclusively in the manufacture of such 
articles in their own factories 


Free QTE Dele LO peCe 
and, per pound 35 cts. 
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The statistics indicate that there has been no appreciable 
volume of imports since 1947. The only imports recorded were $8,000 
in 1952 and less than $500 in 1956. The Primary Textiles Institute 
proposed that the item be deleted, and stated that there was no 
domestic production or use of slipper cloth; they also stated that 
it could be made in Canada if there were a demand for it. 


Since it appears that this material is no longer imported 
or used in substantial quantities, the Board recommends the deletion 
of this item. Slipper cloth would then become dutiable under item 
532b. 


Existing Item 563a 


563a Clothing, wearing apparel and articles made from woven 
fabrics, and all textile manufactures, wholly or partially 
manufactured, neOep., of which the component of chief value 
is silk or synthetic textile fibres or filaments 


20 PeCe 274 PeCe 50 PeCe 


This item was introduced in the 1960 budget to provide for 
certain clothing and products of silk or man-made fibres which were 
not covered by the new item for silk clothing and products, 553(3), 
nor the new item for clothing and products of man-made fibres, 563, 
and which were also excluded from the existing basket item for wool 
products, 555. If the recommended wording is adopted, item III would 
include such goods and item 563a would no longer be necessary. The 
Board is recommending the deletion of item 563a. 


Existing Item 685 


685 (in part) ...e3 blankets, blanketing and lapping imported for 
use exclusively by textile manufacturers and wallpaper 
printers 


Free Free Free 


A considerable portion of the blankets, blanketing and 
lapping used by the textile industry is produced in Canada. Total 
imports under item 685, including pantagraph, engraving mills and 
related items, have been about $110,000 which would indicate that 
the imports of blankets, blanketing and lapping are not of great 
volume. 


The Board received no representations in regard to blankets, 
blanketing and lapping for wallpaper printers. It is informed that 
the only Canadian producer of printed wallpaper uses only small 
amounts of blankets, blanketing and lapping. The Board recommends 
that the special provision for wallpaper printers be discontinued. 


The provision relating to textile manufacturers is continued 
in recommended item VI. 
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The Honourable Donald M. Fleming, P.C., Q.C., MP. 
Minister of Finance 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Dear Mr. Fleming: 


I refer to your letter of September 24, 1957, in which 
you requested the Tariff Board to conduct an inquiry respecting 
textile products. 


In conformity with Section 6 of the Tariff Board Act, 
I have the honour to transmit the eighth Report of the Board 
respecting textile products, in English and in French. This 
Report relates to miscellaneous textiles. A copy of the tran- 
script of the proceedings at the public hearing accompanies this 
Report. 


Yours sincerely 


cana? & 
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THE TARIFF BOARD 


Reference No. 125 


(Textiles) 


The letter of reference from the Minister of Finance, 
directing the Tariff Board to conduct an inquiry relative to the 
textile schedule of the Customs Tariff, was quoted in full in the 
Board's Report on Wool Fabrics, dated March 5, 1958. The Tariff 
Board has already submitted its findings and recommendations res- 
pecting Wastes (of all fibres), Wool (including tops and noils) and 
Wool Yarns; Wool Fabrics (woollens and worsteds); Cotton and Cotton 
Products; Silk and Man-Made Fibres and Products (so-called synthetics); 
Hosiery and Knitted Goods; Narrow Fabrics, Lace, Embroideries and Fire- 
hose; and Manufactures of Wool or Hair and Related Products. This 
Report relates’ to Miscellaneous Textiles. 


The products reviewed in this Report are at present classi- 
fied under some thirty-five tariff items; these are quoted in full in 
Apvendix A, together with the changes proposed before the Board by 
interested parties. In this Report, the existing tariff items are 
discussed in five sections, as follows: 


Tariff Items 


Section I: Yarns and Twines Bi y eb 57 7953/8, Hoo (a, 
Bab; 2597, 5370; 5376, 59¢a 
(formerly 522c(2)), 543, 798 


Section II: Fabrics and Articles 533, 540(a), 540(b), 540(c), 
540(d), 541, 54la, 5h1d, 5h2, 
Sho) 5h6; GAPS ES Ou y Sha, 
548, Ex 548, 548a, 548c, 812, 


812a, 812b 

Section III: Haircloth and Manu- 

factures of Hair BUG, 549d;- 5498, 5SA9T 
Section IV: Covered Rubber Yarns, 

Blastic Fabrics and 

Products 53a, 52, 54S 
Section V: Belting Containing 

Textile Material 610 


Public hearing was held in Ottawa from November 16 to 
November 26, 1959, inclusive and on January 11, 1960. 
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A list of the Companies and Associations which made 
representations to the Board follows: 


Alberta Wheat Pool, Calgary, Alta. 
Association of Solid Woven Belting Manufacturers, Manchester, England 
British Association of Balata Belt Manufacturers, Manchester, England 
British Columbia Loggers! Association, Vancouver, B.C. 
British Columbia Lumber Manufacturers Association, Vancouver, B.C. 
British Jute Trade Federal Council, The, Dundee, Scotland 
Canada Hair Cloth Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 
Canadian Association of British Manufacturers and Agencies, Toronto 
Ont. 
Canadian Lastex Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Canadian manufacturers of bags and sacks, including: 
Bonar & Bemis, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
Bonar, Thomas, & Co. (Canada), Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Burlap Bag Products Limited, The, Toronto, Ont. 
City Bag Co., Ltd., The, Montreal, P.Q. 
Climan, I., & Son Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 
Industrial Bags Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Interprovincial Co-operatives Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Lloyd Bag Co., Limited, Chatham, Ont. 
National Bag Company, Montreal, P.Q. 
Ontario Bag Company, Port Colborne, Ont. 
Prince Edward Island Bag Co., Limited, Summerside, P.i.1. 
Quaker Oats Company of Canada, Limited, The, Peterborough, Ont. 
Sendel & Sendel, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Western Bag & Burlap Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Woods Bag & Canvas Co. LItd., Winnipeg, Man. 
Workman Bag Comnany, Itd., The, Montreal, P.Q. 
York Bag Company Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian manufacturers of linoleum, including: 
Barry and Staines Linoleum (Canada), Limited, Farnham, P.Q. 
Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co., Limited, Montreal, P.Q 
Canadian Metal Mining Association, Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Textile Bag Dealers Association, comprising: 
Atlas Bag & Bagging Company, Montreal, P.Q. 
Brown, 5., Montreal, P.G. 
City Bag Co., itd., The, Montreal, P.Q. 
Dominion Bag & Burlap Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
HLSCM lis seDAL sO. shUC, a OLONLO. Ont. 
Industrial Bag Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
London Bag Mfg. Co., London, Ont. 
Montreal Jute Industries Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
National Bag Company, Montreal, P.Q. 
Northwest Sack Co. Ltd., Yancouver, B.C. 
Simon, Joseph, Limited, Halifax, N.S. 
Stein-Hall, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Weiss Bag & Burlap Comoany, Kitchener, Ont. 
Western Bag & Burlap Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
York Bag Company Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Delany & Pettit Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Doon Twines, Limited, Kitchener, Ont. 
Extremultus Transinissions Ltd., Lachine, P.Q. 
Federation of British Rubber and Allied Manufacturers, The, London, 
England 
Fisheries Council of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
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Flaxspinners! & Manufacturers! Association of Great Britain, The, 
Dundee, Scotland 
Goodbody, J. & L.F., LItd., Clara, Ireland 
Gordon, John, & Son Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Gourock-Bridport Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Greb Industries Limited, Kitchener, Ont. 
Handkerchief and Embroidery Association, Belfast, Northern Ireland 
Irish Export Board, The, Dublin, Ireland 
Irish Linen Merchants! Association, The, Belfast, Northern Ireland 
Japan Textile Products Exporters! Association, Osaka, Japan 
Leckie, John, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Linen Sewing Thread Manufacturers Association of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, The, Glasgow, Scotland 
Ludlow Jute Company, Itd., Calcutta, India 
Manitoba Pool Elevators, Winnipeg, Man. 
McNicol Ropes Limited, Brantford, Ont. 
Mintex Federal Limited, Rexdale, Ont. 
Montreal Dress and Sportswear Manufacturers! Guild, Montreal, P.Q. 
National Council of the Baking Industry, The, Ottawa, Ont. 
National Wool Textile Executive, Export Group, Bradford, England 
Plywood Manufacturers Association of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
Primary Textiles Institute, Montreal, P.Q. and Toronto, Ont. 
Quebec Asbestos Mining Association, Thetford Mines, P.Q. 
Ritchie, John, Co. Limited, Quebec City, P.Q. 
Rubber Association of Canada, The, Toronto, Ont. on behalf of: 
Dominion Rubber Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Dunlop Canada Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Goodrich, B.F., Canada Limited, Kitchener, Ont. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, The, New Toronto, 
Ont. 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Rubber Improvement Limited, London, England 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Regina, Sask. 
Smith Manufacturing Co. Limited, Weston, Ont. 
Tex-Knit Co. of Canada, Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 
Truck Loggers Association, The, Vancouver, B.C. 
United Grain Growers Limited, Winniveg, Man. 
Wholesale Clothing Manufacturers! Federation of Great Britain, The, 
London, England 


Representatives of the following interests were present at 
the public hearing, but did not make submissions: 


Angus, George, (Canada) Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

Barrow, Hepburn & Gale Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Brantford Cordage Company, The, Brantford, Ont. 

BeTeR. Industries Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Canada Wire & Cable Co. Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, Montreal, P.Q. 
Dick, RT., (Canada) Itd., Kitchener, Ont. 

Du Pont Company of Canada (1956) Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Scottish Flaxspinners! Association, Glasgow, Scotland 
Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

United Kingdom Trade Commissioner's Office, Ottawa, Ont. 
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SECTION I 


YARNS AND TWINES 


This section deals with yarns and twines made of stem and 
leaf fibres, and their blends with other vegetable fibres. The stem 
fibres include jute, flax and hemp; the principal leaf fibres are 
sisal, manila and henequen. In this Report yarn singles are re- 
ferred to as yarn and plied yarns are referred to as twine. 7 


Yarns and twines of stem and leaf fibres are the products 
of the Cordage Rope and Twine Industry; they account for about 70 
per cent, by value, of that industry's total output of some $16 
million, annually. However, more than 75 per cent of all yarns and 
twines produced by that industry are in the form of baler and binder 
twines, which do not fall within the purview of the present inquiry. 
This Report thus relates directly to less than 25 per cent of all. | 
yarns and twines produced by the Cordage, Rope and Twine Industry;.... {/ 
‘such yarns are the major item of output for only one of the larger ~ 
firms in the industry. 


Jute Yarns and Twines 


Doon Twines Limited of Kitchener, Ontario is the only firm 
in Canada which imports raw jute and spins jute yarns. This firm is 
also the principal domestic producer of jute twines. A number of 
other firms purchase jute yarns, which they ply into twines. Such 
firms include the Brantford Cordage Co. Itd. of Brantford, Ont., 
Canada Western Cordage Co. Itd. of Vancouver, B.C. and Derrett 
Cordage Co. of Toronto, Ont. 


Jute yarns account for most of the stem and leaf fibre 
yarns produced in Canada. These yarns are used in the manufacture 
of woven rugs and carpets, in making safety fuses for the mining 
industry, and in the manufacture of electrical wires and cables. 


Domestic Shipments 


Because one firm accounts for all of the domestic output 
of jute yarns, and for a substantial portion of the domestic output 
of jute twines, published statistics of domestic shipments are not 
available in detail. Using information obtained from this firm, the 
Board has made its own compilation of the physical volume of domestic 
shipments in recent years. The results are given below in terms of 
index numbers. 
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INDEXES OF PHYSICAL VOLUME OF DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS 
OF JUTE YARNS AND TWINES 
Year 1937 = 100 


Jute Jute Total Yarns 
Year Yarns Twines and Twines 
1937 100 100 100 
1953 26k 116 159 
1954 227 104 140 
LS) 169 105 12h 
1956 193 116 138 
iol 159 16 12h 
1958 140 113 120 
1959 eo) 116 151 


During the post-war period, the annual volume of domestic 
shipments of jute yarns and twines has been appreciably greater than 
in pre-war years. For example, in 1953, total shipments were 59 per 
cent greater than in 1937, which was one of the more prosperous pre- 
war years. In more recent years total shipments declined, although 
in 1959 they were still 51 per cent above the levels of 1937. 


Jute yarns accounted for most of the increase in domestic 
shipments; in 1953, yarn shipments were more than 22 times as great 
as in 1937. Despite the decline in recent years, domestic shipments 
of jute yarns in 1959 were still more than twice as great as before 
the war. 


Shipments of twines increased relatively less than those of 
jute yarns. In 1953, they were only 16 per cent greater than in 1937; 
apart from minor year-to-year fluctuations, they have remained at this 
level ever since. 


Market 


Because statistics of total imports of jute yarns are not 
available for pre-war years, it is not possible to determine the 
exact size of the market for this product in those years. However, 
imports under certain tariff items are published separately for pre- 
war years. From the available statistics it would appear that in 
pre-war years the domestic producer did not supply the major portion 
of the market for jute yarns. However, for a number of years after 
the war, imports were well below the pre-war levels, although the 
market underwent considerable expansion. As a result, shipments by 
the domestic producer expanded greatly and he supplied the greater 
portion of the market. In more recent years the market has contracted 
appreciably. This development has coincided with a revival of imports. 
As a result of these developments, the market appears to be about the 
same size now as it was before the war; domestic production and im- 
ports now supply approximately the same proportions of the total as 
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they did before the war. Because there is only one producer, the 
Board cannot publish the detailed statistics. The import statistics 
are discussed in more detail later in this subsection of the Report. 


The market for jute twines has remained relatively stable 
since 1937. Imports have declined, while domestic shipments have 
increased appreciably. At present, domestic producers supply most 
of the market. 


INDEXES OF PHYSICAL VOLUME OF DOMESTIC SHI 5; 
IMPORTS AND TOTAL MARKET FOR JUTE TWINES\2 
Year 1937 = 100 


Domestic Tota. 
Year Shipments Imports Market 
1937 100 100 100 
Use) 116 76 110 
1954 104, 79 100 
de Aas 105 62 oF 
1956 116 102 ly 
Iii) 110 5 100 
1958 3 1,7 103 
ey 16 69 109 


(a) Excluding baler and binder twines 


Tariff Treatment 


At present, jute yarns and twines enter Canada under the 
following tariff items: 


Present Rates +2) 
Pari British Most-Favoured= 
Item Abbreviated Description(@) Preferential Nation 


537c¢ Vegetable fibre yarns and 
twines, other than cotton, 
for insulating wire or for 


weaving or braiding Free 10 pele 
537d Jute yarns Free 174 DeCe 
537e Jute twines 20 PeCe 25) Dele 


(a) For full description of present and proposed items and rates see 
Appendix A 
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Tt is estimated that the bulk of the jute yarns imported 
into Ganada are classified under tariff item 537c; most of these are 
used in the manufacture of woven carpets. 


Jute yarns entered under tariff item 537d include those 
imported for plying by manufacturers of jute twines. The quantity 
of imports under this item has been decreasing in recent years. 


Twines are dutiable under item 537e; they may also be 
entered under end-use item 537c for the purposes specified in that 
item. 


Problems 


The spokesman for Doon Twines Limited stated that, in 
recent years, his firm had been facing greater import competition, 
which he attributed to the following factors: 


1) The Customs Tariff provides for duty-free entry under 
the British Preferential Tariff for all jute yarns. Since India and 
Ireland, the principal suppliers, receive the benefit of the British 
Preferential Tariff there is no tariff protection against most of the 
imports. 


2) India, the chief non-Canadian supplier, has a large, 
modern and efficient jute spinning industry. Both India and Pakistan 
enjoy the advantage of "... extremely low labour costs and ready 
access to raw materials ..."(1) In addition, both countries impose 
export levies on raw jute; most of the jute used by Doon Twines is 
imported from Pakistan and is subject to this export charge which 
amounts to approximately one cent per pound on long jute and half a 
cent per pound on cuttings. Most imports by Doon Twines are of the 
long variety. 


3) Producers in Ireland were said to enjoy an advantage by 
virtue of an income tax provision under which rebates are offered on 
profits from exports. 


4) The small size of the Canadian market prevents Doon 
Twines from enjoying the economies of large scale production. With 
respect to this disadvantage the spokesman for the firm made the 
following statement: 


"The Board is already thoroughly familiar with the problem of 
short runs which are incidental to the supplying of the rela- 
tively small Canadian market with a wide range of yarns. While 
our disability in this regard is perhaps not quite so severe as 
that of spinners of yarns for style applications, it is, never- 
theless, a very real problem. We do make literally dozens of 
different yarns for the Canadian trade. !(2) 


(1) Proceedings Official Report) at the Public Hearing resvectin 
Miscellaneous Textiles (henceforth cited as Proceedings 


November 16, Lye ten a : 
(2) Tbid., pe 95 
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The domestic producers made no suggestion that they faced 
any disadvantage in the production of jute twine. 


Proposals by Doon Twines Limited 


In its submission, Doon Twines Limited proposed that item 
537c be amended to exclude jute yarns and twines, and that certain of 
the rates of duty applying to the other tariff items covering jute 


yarns and twines be increased. 


Present (2) 
Bere 


537c Vegetable yarns Free 
and twines for 
weaving, in- 
sulating wire 
and for braiding 


537d Jute yarns, 
singles 


Free 


537e Jute twines 


MFeNe 


10 PpeCe 


aE She hfor 


20 PeCe 25 PeCe 


The proposals are as follows: 


Proposed(@) 


Exclude jute 
yarns and twines, 
50 per cent or 
more by weight 
of jute 


Jute yarns, 

singles (50 per 
cent or more by 
weight of jute) 


Jute twines (50 
per cent or 
more by weight 
of jute) 


Be PP 


33¢/1b. 


(a) For full text of existing and proposed items see Appendix A 


M.F.N. 


22% PeCe 
but not 
less 
than 


32¢/1b. 


25 PeCe 
but not 
less 
than 
h¢/lb. 


Doon Twines Limited explained the purpose of these proposed 
increases in the rates of duty as follows: 


"All we are requesting is an opportunity to supply that share of 
the market we can hold under a tariff regime with respect to this 


product which is congruent with that which prev 
circumstances with respect to other spun yarn." 


tana in similar 


"Our proposals simply amount to giving us the same opportunity 
to compete for the Hekesr es Sergi that is now accorded to others 
in similar circumstances, '"\2 


‘@) Proceedings, November 16, 1959, p. 94 


(2) Ihid., pp. 108-9 
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The spokesman for Doon Twines said that in the case of 
other vegetable fibres the differential in rates, under both the 
British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs, applying to 
singles yarns and to plied yarns was only 2% percentage points. 

For jute yarns the differential is 20 pec. under the British Prefer- 
ential and 74 pec. under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


Doon Twines claimed that the proposed specific minimum rates 


were required to "give the Canadian producer at least a sephere chance 
of survival against competition from India and Pakistan". t 


Doon Twines Limited proposed that the wording of tariff items 
537d and 537e be amended to provide for yarns and twines 50 per cent or 


more, by weight, of jute, instead of the present wording which re- 


stricts the coverage of these items to yarns wholly of jute. Under the 
existing wording, jute yarns and twines containing even a small amount 


of hemp, sisal or other vegetable fibre would be excluded from items 
537d and 537e; such blends would be classified under other items, 
namely 537 or 537a which have lower rates of duty than those proposed 


for items 537d and 537e. The change in wording was intended to ensure 


that the proposed higher rates would apply even if fibres other than 
jute were introduced into what is essentially a jute yarn. 


In support of the request that jute yarns and twines be ex- 
empted from the coverage of end-use item 537c, Doon Twines Limited 
stated as follows: 


"As regards Tariff Item 537c, our position is simply that we 
are in a position to supply all the jute yarns required by 
such users as would be eligible to import under that tariff 
item .... In short, it is our position that end-use items 
of this type are only justified in exceptional circumstances 
and these circumstances ought to be proved by those who stand 
to benefit. As far as we are aware, no such special circum 
stances exist with respect to jute yarns ....'\2 


Opposition to Proposals 


Opposition to the changes requested by Doon Twines came 
from domestic carpet manufacturers and from exporting interests in 
the United Kingdom, Ireland and India. 


Representations were received from the Primary Textiles 
Institute on behalf of the Canadian manufacturers of woven carpets. 
The spokesman for the Institute said that "... in principle we cer- 
tainly do not epee reasonable protection for the Canadian producer 
of jute yarns", 3) However, this spokesman said: "The reasonable- 
ness of the proposed rates in relation to the rate on carpets under 
item 572 is, in our opinion, subject to grave doubt". (4) 


(1) Proceedings, November 16, 1959, p. 8 
(2) Tbid.,pp. 100-1 

(3) Ibid., November 18, 1959, p. 452 

(4) ibid., Pe 1,36 
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Representatives of exporting interests in the United 
Kingdom, Ireland and India emphasized the importance of jute yarn 
exports in the trade balances of their countries with Canada. In 
addition, the interests from the United Kingdom and Ireland stated 
that, according to their understanding, the one Canadian spinner 
did not have the capacity to supply the entire Canadian market for 
jute yarnse 


The Irish export interests also stated that Canadian manu- 
facturers of woven carpets and rugs had a distinct preference for the 
type of jute yarns which they supply. In a brief submitted jointly 
on behalf of the Irish Export Board and J. and LF. Goodbody Limited, 
the principal Irish producer, there appears the following statement: 


"The jute yarns imported by Canadian carpet and rug weavers 
from J. & LF. Goodbody Limited are of ‘white! quality, pro- 
duced from jute fibres which are specially selected from top 
quality jute. 


"Some Canadian carpet and rug weavers have expressed a prefer- 
ence for Je & LF. Goodbody's jute yarns, not only for their 
white colour, but also for their evenness (quality of being 
level) and the precision with which these yarns are put up on 
their package ..."\1 


oummary of Considerations 


For many years Canada has imported a large part of its 
requirements of jute yarns. In 1937, for example, imports of jute 
yarns under tariff item 537d amounted to 1,666,000 pounds; this is 
much more than in 1959, when imports amounted to 523,000 pounds 
under this item. Imports under end-use item 537c have also been 
substantial, amounting to 2,193,000 pounds in 1937 and 3,057,000 
pounds in 1959. Not all the imports under item 537c consist of 
jute yarns, although a large portion is known to be jute. 


The trade in jute yarns was interrupted during the war and 
for several years thereafter. In recent years, this trade has been 


resumed. The table below shows imports under tariff item 537c and 
537d, in selected years. 


(1) Proceedi s, November 18, 1959, pe 355 
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Tariff Item 537c 


(a) 


Tariff Item 537d 


Year ounds ounds 

1935 2,090,000 1, 544,000 
ee 25193, 000 1,666,000 
1947 1,388,000 104,000 
1949 1,008, 000 258,000 
Ls 1,083, 000 1,271, 000 
1955 2 143,000 1,194,000 
1958 3,126,000 363,000 
og 3,057,000 526,000 


(a) Includes yarns of jute and certain other vegetable fibres 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For further details 
see Appendix B (sec. 3121 and 3126) 


In pre-war years the United Kingdom was the chief source of 
imports. During recent years, imports from India and Ireland taken 
together have come to exceed those from the United Kingdom. 


ESTIMATED IMPORTS OF JUTE YARNS FROM INDIA AND IRELAND 


‘O00 pounds 

Imports under 537c Imports under 537d Total from: 
Year India Ireland India Ireland India Ireland 
1953 1LO9 = 22 Sid 13Y $y) 
1954 166 ” 164 - 330 - 
AV by 1,123 - 35 36 1,255 36 
1956 750 10 201 30 951 40 
1957 1,082 618 228 70 520 688 
1958 aR 7 ae fae 117 10 1,188 PPD 
L959 690 pees 173 = 863 1,223 


The bulk of the imports of jute yarns now enter under tariff 
item 537c; this item provides for free entry of jute yarns for use in 
insulating wire and in weaving or braiding. Imports from Ireland are 
used largely in the weaving of carpets, while the imports from India 
appear to be used chiefly for insulating wire. 


The domestic spinner of jute yarn claimed that he was at a 
disadvantage in relation to imports from India because of higher costs 
of raw materials and labour in Canada. He said that raw jute cost more 
in Canada because of a tax imposed by Pakistan on exports of this pro- 
duct. At present, this tax amounts to about one-half of a cent a 
pound on jute cuttings, and one cent a pound on long jute and other raw 
jute. Practically all of the raw jute used by Doon Twines Limited comes 
from Pakistan; most of it is long jute. 
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After the partition of India in 1947, most of the jute 
growing areas were in Pakistan, while India retained the bulk of the 
jute processing and spinning facilities. Although India has in- 
creased its production of raw jute, it still must import from Pakistan 
to meet its needs. 


Raw jute exported from Pakistan to India is subject to the 
export tax. Furthermore, a representative of a large Indian jute mill 
informed the Board that the price of Indian grown jute was approxi- 
mately the same as that of imported jute, including the Pakistani ex- 
port tax. From this it would appear that the export tax does not 
bear more heavily on Canadian mills than on Indian mills and that any 
differential in the price of raw jute in India and in Canada is at- 
tributable chiefly to transportation costs. This differential, how- 
ever, is largely offset by the freight costs which must be paid by 
Indian mills when shipping jute yarn to Canada. Recently, the freight 
cost of shipping raw jute from Pakistan to Kitchener was 2.82 cents 
per pound; the freight cost of shipping jute yarn from Bombay to 
Brantford was about 3 cents per pound. 


There is no doubt that wage rates are much lower in India 
than in Canada. Doon Twines mill is located in a highly industrialized 
region of Ontario and the average hourly wage paid by this firm amounted 
to $1.43 in 1958; this is well above the average for the Textile Industry. 
The Board has obtained information which indicates that average hourly 
earnings in jute spinning mills in India ranged from 6.48 cents to 
12.76 cents in 1958; these amounts include the "dearness allowance", 
which is a payment based on the cost of living index in Bengal Province, 
where the Indian jute mills are located. The Board has no information 
on the output per worker in India. 


Although wages are considerably lower in India than in Canada, 
the apparent disadvantage to Canadian mills is not great because labour 
forms a relatively small element in total manufacturing costs. 


The Board has made a calculation intended to give a rough 
indication of the possible differences in the cost of producing yarn 
in Canada and producing similar yarn in India and landing it in Canada. 
This calculation suggested that the cost of producing in Canada would 
exceed that in India, plus freight to Brantford, by less than 10 per 
cent. In making this calculation it was assumed that the price of jute 
to the domestic mill exceeded that paid by the Indian mill by the amount 
of the freight cost from Pakistan to Kitchener. Secondly, it was as- 
sumed that labour in Indian jute mills was paid an average hourly wage 
of 9.62 cents per hour and that workers in India were fully as pro- 
ductive as those in the Canadian mill. Lastly, it was assumed that 
overhead costs, which form an important element of cost in Canada, are 
the same in Canada and India. The details of the calculation cannot be 
disclosed since they would reveal confidential cost figures. 


Doon Twines proposed that the British preferential rate on 
jute yarn, which would apply against imports from India, should be 20 
pece but not less than 3 cents per pound. In explaining this proposal 
23 a spokesman for Doon Twines stated: 
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"The specific minimum we propose would, at the present time, 
apply only to very heavy weights of yarn from the United 
Kingdom but would give the Canadian producer at least a 
fighting chance of survival against competition from India 
and Pakistan, "(1) 


The proposed specific minimum would apply only when the 
price of yarn is less than 16.7¢ a pound. In 1959, the average value 
of jute yarns imported from the United Kingdom was 17¢ a pound, while 
that of jute yarns imported from India was 18¢ a pound. Since 1953, 
when India first became a significant exporter of jute yarns to Canada, 
the average value of imports from that country has never been less than 
18¢ a pound. There have been no imports from Pakistan. On the basis 
of these values, the proposed specific minimum would not apply to im- 
ports from India. 


Most of the jute yarns imported from Ireland are used in the 
manufacture of woven carpets. These imported yarns now supply the bulk 
of the requirements of Canadian carpet producers. Doon Twines at- 
tributes its principal disadvantage to certain provisions of an Irish 
tax law under which rebates of a portion of taxes on profits earned 
from exports were granted during tax years 1957-58 and 1958-59. 


The Board obtained copies of the legislation governing the 
granting of tax rebates on profits from exports in the Republic of 
Ireland. The Board has also received a statement prepared by auditors 
of Je & LF. Goodbody Limited of Clara, Ireland, the principal ex- 
porter, from which it appears that the rebates of corporate taxes 
received by J. & LeF. Goodbody Limited have amounted to less than one=~ 
tenth of one per cent of total profits after taxes, in any one year. 
It has not been possible for the Board to express the rebates as a 
percentage of the value of the company's exports. 


Rates of taxation vary from country to country; in some 
countries they are lower than those which apply in Canada, while in 
others they are higher. To vary rates of duty as between suppliers 
in order to take into account differences in levels of taxation would 
be quite impracticable. 


Export interests from the United Kingdom and from Ireland did 
not adduce evidence in support of their submission that the Canadian 
spinner of jute yarns did not have the capacity to supply the total 
Canadian market for such yarns. Confidential information available to 
the Board indicates that, in a number of years, production of yarns by 
Doon Twines was well in excess of the current Canadian demand. 


The submission by the Irish export interests speaks of a pre- 
ference on the part of Canadian carpet and rug manufacturers for "white" 
quality yarns, Boe een ee jute fibres which are specially selected 
from top quality jute,‘2/ Evidence before the Board indicates that the 


(1) Proceedi s, November 16, 1959, p. Sh 
(2) Ibid., November 18, 1959, p. 355 
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designation white refers to colour, and not quality of the yarn. 
Furthermore, the evidence indicates that the non-white yarn, usually 
referred to as red yarn, is of at least equally good quality. The 
colour of the yarn depends on the colour of the raw jute fibres from 
which the yarn is spun; the differences in the colouring are said to 
stem from differences in the composition of the soil in the various 
regions where the raw jute is grown. 


The spokesman for the Irish export interests did not adduce 
any evidence to corroborate the statement that Canadian carpet manu- 
facturers do, in fact, prefer one colour as against the other. The 
Primary Textiles Institute, speaking on behalf of the Canadian carpet 
manufacturers, mentioned no preference in colour. The Board's own 
investigation disclosed that both types of jute yarn were used by the 
carpet manufacturers. Some expressed a preference for the white yarn, 
saying that because of its light colour it had more sales appeal, even 
though the jute shows only on the back of a carpet. 


The Board understands that Doon Twines usually makes red 
yarn, not white yarn. Spokesmen for the firm stated, however, that 
they have, on occasion, made white yarn and would do so again if they 
received a large enough order. Also, Doon Twines produces stainless 
yarn, which has the very low oil content required in the making of 
carpets. 


Information respecting prices was obtained in confidence 
from the domestic and Irish spinners and from certain of the large 
users of jute carpet yarns. This information indicated that, for 
sizeable quantities, the delivered price of domestic stainless red 
jute yarn was somewhat higher than the landed price of white stain- 
less jute yarn from Ireland. The domestic spinner has offered to 
reduce his price slightly provided he received a very large order; 
the quantity indicated was much larger than that usually ordered at 
one time. 


Evidence received in the course of the public hearing in- 
dicates that jute yarns account for as little as 1.2 per cent of the 
factory cost of the more expensive carpets and as much as 10.5 per 
cent of the factory cost of the less expensive carpets; a representa- 
tive average for the more popular types of carpets was stated to be 
between 8 per cent and 10 per cent of total factory cost. 


Doon Twines contended that its sales of yarns for plying 
had declined greatly because of the duty-free entry of yarns under 
the British Preferential Tariff in item 537d. Import statistics 
indicate, however, that while imports of jute yarns under this item 
were substantial until 1956, they were very much lower in 1957, 1958 
and 1959. 


Statistical information available to the Board shows that 
domestic producers now supply most of the domestic market for twines. 
Doon Twines did not present evidence in support of its request for 
an increase of 28 percentage points in the British preferential rate 
on jute twines nor for the introduction of specific minimum rates of 
duty under both the British Preferential and the Most-Favoured-Nation 
Tariffs. 
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The Board has made an estimate, based on actual cost figures 
supplied by a domestic producer, of the tariff protection at present 
rates of duty enjoyed by domestic producers on their plying operations: 
4t amounts to more than 75 per cent for the types of twine examined. 

In the course of the public hearing, the spokesman for Doon Twines 
stated: 


"JT think there is evidence that the rates of duty on plied 
yarns appear to be adequate." 1. 


Imports of jute twine are small, mostly from the United 
Kingdom. The proposed minimum duty of 34 cents per pound would only 
apply when the value for duty of imports fell below 17.3 cents a 
pound. The average value of imports from the United Kingdom is about 
25 cents a pound and has not been less than 21 cents since the end of 
World War II. There have been no imports from India or Pakistan. 


Yarns and Twines of Other Vegetable Fibres 


This subsection deals with yarns and twines of vegetable 
fibres with the exception of binder and baler twine for agricultural 
purposes and “ol yarns of jute or wholly of cotton. More particularly, 
it deals with yarns and twines of hemp, sisal and flax alone or in 
combination with other vegetable fibres, such as cotton. For con- 


//venience, cotton yarns, covered with metallic strip for use in 


electrical conductors, have also been included. 


The vegetable fibre yarns and twines discussed in this sub- 
section account for slightly less than 10 per cent of the Cordage, 
Rope and Twine Industry's annual shipments and are valued at $1.5 
million, annually. Twines of sisal account for the bulk of the output. 
These yarns and twines of vegetable fibres are used for tying, wrapping 
and packaging purposes, in making fishing lines and fishing nets, in 
sail-making and as sewing-threads in the manufacture of shoes. 


Vegetable fibre yarns and twines, other than of jute or 
wholly of cotton, are classified under the following tariff items: 


Tariff (2) Present Rates 2) 
Item Abbreviated Description BP. MeF.Ne 
537 Vegetable fibre yarns, singles 12% pece 173 PeCe 
EX. Hemp yarns for fishing twine or 

rope or for fishing nets Free Free 
537a Vegetable fibre yarns, plied U5 as Oe 20 peCe 
EXe Hemp yarns for fishing twine or 
rope or for fishing nets Free Free 
(cont'd) 


(1) Proceedings, November 17, 1959, p. 335 
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Tariff Present Ratan a) 


Item Abbreviated Description a) ae) M,F.Ne 
5370 Linen thread, for hand or machine 
sewing Free 174 PeCe 


537¢ Vegetable fibre yarns, other than 
cotton, for insulating wire or for 


weaving or braiding Free 1O peCe 
543 Hemp or flax sail-twine for boats! 
and ships! sails Free 5 DpeCs 
798 Linen yarns for weaving or braiding Free Free 
538a Cotton yarns, covered with metallic 
(for- strip, for electrical conductors 10 eGs LOT pecs 
merly 
522c(2)) 


(a) For full description of present and proposed items and rates 
see Appendix A 


Items 537 and 537a: Yarns of Vegetable Fibres 


These tariff items cover yarns and twines wholly of flax, 
hemp or sisal, or of combinations of these fibres with each other or 
with jute or cotton. Certain of these types of yarns may also be 
imported under other tariff items which provide for end-uses. Yarns 
of cotton and asbestos are classified under these items, other than 
those used in the manufacture of clutch-facings and brake-linings, 
which are classified elsewhere. Imports of these products have been 
as follows: 


Tariff Item 537 Tariff Item eola 
Year 1000 lbs. 000 1000 lbs. p!O000 


1953 182 62 1,061 289 
1954 vat 21 1,208 352 
1955 14 38 1,185 309 
1956 225 78 1, 504 352 
1957 91 39 1,426 332 
1958 58 2h 1827 291 
1959 35 Uy 1,367 316 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


No domestic producer made any comment respecting the manu- 
facture in Canada of products described under either of these items. 
The Board was told that one firm made a type of linen yarn in Canada; 
a number of firms manufacture yarns and twines of hemp and sisal. 
None of these firms made representations to the Board. 
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Proposals - The Primary Textiles Institute proposed a new item, to 
replace the two existing items as follows: 


Yarns and rovings, including threads, cords and twines, 
wholly or in part of vegetable fibres: 


(a) Singles 
(>) Other 


The submission of the Primary Textiles Institute contained the state- 
ment that the proposed wording was intended to make the wording of the 
items providing for vegetable fibre yarns conform with that of the 
items covering yarns wholly of cotton. The coverage of the proposed 
item would overlap with that of item 56lb because the proposed item 
covers yarns and rovings, wholly or in part of vegetable fibres, while 
item 561b covers yarns and rovings, wholly or in part of man-made 
fibres; both descriptions cover blends of vegetable and man-made fibres. 


The Primary Textiles Institute proposed that the rates of 
duty be not less than those applying to cotton yarns, i.e. 124 PeCe 
British preferential and 173 pec. most-favoured-nation for singles and 
15 pece British preferential and 20 pece most-favoured-nation for plied 
yarnse These rates are the same as those which now apply to items 537 
and 537a. 


Doon Twines Limited proposed that the words "not including 
yarns or rovi 85 50% or more by weight of jute" be included in items 
537 and 537a.\l/ The purpose of this proposal was to exclude those 
yarns which are mostly of jute fibres. 


With respect to item 537a, Gourock-Bridport Limited of 
Montreal requested that "the tariff rate of 15 per cent ad valorem 
fonder the British Preferential Tariff/ remain as is",(2) This firm 
imports manila and sisal ropes and cords from the United Kingdom. 


Extracts from Items 537, 53'7as Hemp yarns for fishing twine, rope or 


net 


The Primary Textiles Institute noted in its submission that 
the hemp yarns specified in the two extracts were already admitted 
free under item 682a. This item is as follows: 


Materials for use in the manufacture or repair of the goods 
specified in tariff item 682. 


(1) Reference to rovings is excluded respecting item 537a. For the 
full wording of Doon's proposal see Appendix A 


(2) Proceedings, November 17, 1959, p. 184 
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The following products are named in item 682: 


Fishing nets and nettingsof all kinds; 
Threads, twines, marlines, fishing lines, rope and cordage, 
not exceeding one and one-half inches in circumference .... 


It appears that hemp yarns for the uses specified in the 
two extracts from items 537 and 537a are indeed already granted free 
entry under item 682a. 


Item : Linen thread, for hand or machine sewi 


Most linen thread classified under this item is used in 
making shoes, particularly in the sewing of the soles to the uppers; 
it is also used in the manufacture of leather luggage and saddlery. 


It is understood that prior to 1954, the type of linen 
thread suitable for the above purposes was produced in Canada by Flax 
Industries Limited of Drummondville, Quebec, a subsidiary of Dominion 
Textile Co. Ltd. At present, there appears to be no domestic pro- 
duction. Imports, amounting to less than 300,000 pounds and valued at 
about half a million dollars annually, come principally from the 
United Kingdom. 


Proposals - The Primary Textiles Institute proposed that item 537b be 
deleted on the grounds that the linen thread admitted thereunder com- 
petes directly with both cotton and man-made fibre threads produced in 
Canada. Should the proposal of the Primary Textiles Institute be ac- 
cepted, linen threads for hand or machine sewing would become dutiable 
under item 537a, at rates of 15 p.c. British preferential and 20 p.c. 
most-favoured-nation. At present, most of the imports enter free under 
the British Preferential Tariff; the most-favoured-nation rate is 174 
pece ad valorem. 


Opposition to P.T.I's Proposals - Opposition to the proposed deletion 


of item 537b was voiced in a representation made jointly on behalf of 
two Canadian importers and distributors, a number of Canadian shoe 
manufacturers and also the Sewing Thread Association of the United 
Kingdom representing the majority of the linen thread manufacturers in 
that country. These interests stated in their joint submission that: 


"There is no linen thread manufactured in lee suitable for 
use in the shoe industry and similar trades", \1 


"From our experience, both at the research level and in actual 
factory tests, no substitute has been found for linen thread 
for the shoe industry which will give the same economies and 
working satisfaction as linen thread. 


(1) Proceedings, November 19, 1959, p. 566 
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"Tt may also be stated that no substitute for linen thread 
in the most important part of shoe manufacturing, namely, 
sole-sewing, has been developed in Canada which has received 
either the approval of the shoe manufacturers in general, or 
which has been adopted by the shoe industry. "\1 


"The Canadian shoe manufacturers are today seriously concerned 

with their competitive position and resist any proposals which 

will increase their costs of production, such as the imposition 
of a duty on the linen thread which they use. (2) 


Summary of Considerations - In the manufacture of shoes, thread is 
used chiefly in the process of attaching the sole to the upper part of 
the shoe. This requires two separate operations. First, a strip of 
leather, known as the welt, is sewn to the upper and to the insole on 
a welting machine; the thread used in this operation is known as the 
welt thread. Second, the outer sole is sewn to the welt on a lock- 
stitch sewing machine; the term lock-stitch derives from the fact that 
the needle and shuttle threads loop around each other within the outer 
sole to form a lock; these threads are known as the lock-stitch and 
shuttle threads. Welt, lock-stitch and shuttle threads may be either 
twisted or braided. 


The evidence before the Board indicates that linen thread 
has been used in sewing uppers to welt and sole to welt; thus, it is 
used as welt, lock-stitch and shuttle threads. Cotton is also used 
by some shoe manufacturers for these purposes. It also appears that 
nylon welt thread is used for sewing uppers to welts, but it is not 
satisfactory, apparently, as a lock-stitch or shuttle thread because 
it tends to stretch. 


All interested parties appearing before the Board agreed that 
linen thread suitable for use in sewing shoes was not produced in Canada. 


With respect to the use of cotton and of man-made fibre threads 
in the manufacture of shoes, the witness for the Primary Textiles Institute 
testified as follows: 


"This is a braided /cotton/ lockstitch ...., just a braided lock- 
stitch thread, and we certainly do not class it as a substitute 
for anything; it speaks for itself. We have made this thread 

in Canada for twenty-five years; it is used in sole sewing. We 
still make thousands of pounds a year and it has, so far as I 
know, done the job equally well as linen; we certainly do not 
consider it a substitute". (3 


(1) Proceedings, November 19, 1959, p. 569 
(2) Ibid., p. 568 
(3) Ibid., pp. 577-8 
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Mell, among the important shoe manufacturers, I suppose, 
Savage Shoes, for instance, are probably the largest shoe 
manufacturers in Canada. Of course, they use nothing but 
cotton braided, to the best of my knowledge. --- Another 
firm, I believe they are considered to produce the very 
best quality shoes in Canada, is Scott-McHale, of London. 
They use nothing but cotton braided, to the best of my 
knowledge. Certainly, I do know that we sell it to them. 
We do not consider cotton braided again as a substitute for 
linen; it stands on its own merits."(1) 


"T do not think I would be revealing any confidences by telling 
you that the D.I.D. - I think you know of whom I refer, the 
Interservice Department - advised me this week that they were 
completely satisfied that that nylon welt thread .... was the 
right thread for Army footwear, and the specification is being 
changed and the next tender that goes out calling for shoes 
will specify a nylon welt thread. "(2) 


mje ourselves have absolutely given up and we gave up several 
months ago playing with nylon for sole sewing. We are quite 
satisfied that it is not the correct yarn."(3) 


A witness on behalf of the overseas manufacturers, the im- 
porters and the users of linen thread gave the following evidence on 
the use of cotton and nylon threads in lock-stitch sewing: 


"Anybody will sell cotton braided thread for the lock stitch 
machines in the industry. We sell quite a bit ...i(4 


",.. we have made nylon twisted threads, nylon braided threads; 
we have also done the same thing with terylene. We have had 
many of the leading shoe manufacturers in Canada try them out, 
and we ran into difficulty because of the impregnation of the 
lubricant used with the Goodyear /lock-stitch/ machine. "(5) 


When asked by the representative of the Primary Textiles 
Institute:- 


"Did you express any comments at all on your own experience 
with the nylon thread being approved for welt sewing as con- 
trasted with sole /sewing/?" 


(1) Proceedings, November 19, 1959, pp. 584-5 
(2) Tbid., pp. 582-3 

(3) bid. 9 De 606 

(4) Ibid. » Pe 626 

(5) Ibid., p. 624. See also Appendix C 
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The witness replied: 


"No, I did not, because we did not experience the same 
difficulty, although some, on the welting machine as we 
did on the Goodyear lock stitch ..." 1 


It has not been possible for the Board to obtain informa- 
tion regarding the quantities of threads of various fibres used by 
Ganadian shoe manufacturers. A witness testified, however, that 
more linen than cotton thread was probably used in sole-sewing at 
the present time. There are no indications as to the total quantity 
of nylon thread used. The Board has been informed by the Directorate 
of Interservice Development, Department of National Defence, that 
nylon welt thread has, in fact, been specified with respect to one 
sizeable order of dress shoes. However, it appears that, at present, 
linen threads continue to be specified for most of the footwear pro- 
cured for the armed forces. 


Evidence given at the public hearing indicated that most 
of the linen thread used in sole-sewing was twisted, while the cotton 
thread was mostly braided. The table below shows typical prices in 
Canada of twisted linen and braided cotton threads. It also shows 
the prices of linen threads increased by 15 per cent, the amount of 
increase in duty proposed by the Primary Textiles Institute on im- 
ports under the British Preferential Tariff; in fact, the duty-paid 
price of imported threads would be lower than that shown in the table 
Since the duty is assessed on prices f.o.b. country of export, i.e. 
before transportation, insurance, brokerage charges and distributor's 
profits @ 


Current Price 


Type of Thread Current Price plus 15 pec. 
Dollars per Pound 


Linen, welt $2.15 $2047 
Linen, lock-stitch $2.40 = $2.55 $2.76 - $2.93 


Cotton, braided $3.10 - $3.20 


According to this comparison, the price of braided cotton 
thread would still be higher than the delivered price of linen thread, 
including a 15 pec. duty. The price of nylon thread is substantially 
greater than that of either linen or cotton. 


Summary - Linen, cotton and man-made fibre threads compete with one 
another for use as sewing threads in the manufacture of shoes. Thread 
accounts for a small proportion of the total cost of producing shoes. 
Accordingly, the choice of thread depends less on differences in price 
than on the type of shoe, style requirements, the type of sewing opera- 
tion performed and the manufacturer's preference. 


(1) Proceedin s, November 19, 1959, pp. 639-40 
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Item 537c: Vegetable fibre yarns, other than cotton, for insulating 
wire or for weaving or braiding 


A substantial portion of the imports entered under this 
item are jute yarns; these have been discussed in the preceding sub- 
section entitled "Jute Yarns and Twines". Yarns of hemp, sisal or 
manila are also classified under this item, if for any of the end- 
uses specified therein. Yarns of different types imported under this 
item are not reported separately. 


Apart from the representations respecting jute yarns, the 
Board received no submission regarding the vegetable fibre yarns pro- 
vided for under this item. 


Item 543 (Part): Hemp or flax sail-twine for boats! and ships! sails 


The part of tariff item 543 discussed here deals with twine 
of hemp or flax. The other part, which covers canvas of hemp or flax 
is dealt with later. 


Canadian shipments of hemp twines were valued at about 
100,000 in 1958: there is no information as to how much was used 
for sails. Imports under this item, including both the twine and 
canvas, fluctuate widely from year to year; in the past they have 
ranged from $458 to $7,238 annually. Imports are shown in more de- 
tail in Appendix B, s.c. 3131. . 


The Primary Textiles Institute proposed that this item be 
deleted. Should the proposal be adopted, the twine now admitted 
under this item would become dutiable under item 537a. This would 
result in the British preferential rate being increased from free 
to 15 pce ad valorem, and the most-favoured-nation rate from 5 pec. 
to 20 pece Details of the existing and proposed items and rates are 
given in Appendix A. 


In support of its proposal, the Primary Textiles Institute 
stated: | 


Me recommend deletion of this item, as being of negligible in- 
portance, and not warranting separate tariff treatment." 1) 


There was no opposition to the Primary Textiles Institute's 
proposal. 


Item 798: Linen yarns for weaving or braiding 


This item now provides for free entry under both the British 
Preferential and the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs. The principal uses 
of linen yarns imported under this item are in weaving union-cloth and 
in making linen fire-hose. Union-cloth has a cotton warp and a linen 
filler, or weft; it is used chiefly in making towels, glass-cloths and 


(1) Proceedi s, November 16, 1959, p. 23 
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similar household items. The Board was informed that Caldwell Linen 
Mills Ltd. was the sole weaver of union-cloth in Canada. Imports 
under this item are not published separately; it is understood, how- 
ever, that shipments are entered under both the British Preferential 
and the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs. 


The spokesman for the Primary Textiles Institute stated 
that the Institute's position with respect to this item was as 
follows: 


"To the best of my knowledge and the knowledge of the Primary 
Textiles Institute there is no production in Canada of the 
yarns which are now provided for in tariff item 798. We do 
not consider them as competitive with yarns of other materials 
that are produced in Canada. We, therefore, saw no reason to 
propose any change in the existing duty rate ec 


With respect to linen yarns imported for use in the manu- 
facture of linen fire-hose, the brief of the Flaxspinners!' and 
Manufacturers! Association of Great Britain stated: 


"No other fibre has been found suitable, and there are no 
Canadian spinners of this particular type of yarn."\2 


This was supported by testimony from a domestic weaver of linen fire- 
hose who stated: 


",.2e we found there are no linen yarns spun in Canada and they 
are not available in this country from ... domestic spinners. "(3) 


The Board has no evidence to contradict the conclusion that 
linen yarns of the type dutiable under this item are not, at present, 
available from domestic production. 


Item 538a (formerly 522c(2)): Cotton yarns covered with metallic 


strip, for electrical conductors 


The yarns provided for under this item are also known as 
tinsel or conductor threads. They are used in the manufacture of 
cords for telephones and electric shavers, and in other types of 
flexible cords. The Board communicated with the largest user in 
Canada of this type of yarn. This company stated that prior to 
1958, it imported such yarns, mainly from the United States. During 
1958, it installed its own equipment for putting the metallic cover- 
ing on cotton yarns. Since then, it has been producing all of its 
requirements and has also been supplying some other users in Canada. 
This development has been reflected in diminishing imports of tinsel 
thread, as the following table indicates: 


(1) Proceedings, November 19, 1959, p. 553 


(2) Ibid., November 16, 1959, p. 5h 
(3) Ibid., November 19, 1959, p. 556 
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IMPORTS OF TINSEL rumeap (a) 


Volume in Value in 
Year Pounds Dollars 
ey) 55 hbk WL hoe 
1958 43,104 114,953 
AR des, 15,052 36,240 


(a) Includes imports under item 521(5), 
(formerly 522c(1)) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The Primary Textiles Institute proposed that this item be 
deleted and in support of this proposal stated: "When this item was 
created in 1948, there was no Canadian prod Apes of yarns of this 
type. These yarns are now made in Canada", \1 


Should item 538a be deleted, as was proposed, imports of 
metallic covered cotton yarns would become dutiable under item 537a. 
The present and proposed rates are shown below: 


Present Proposed 
Bers MF.N. Bers MoFeNe 
(538a) IO pve. Oem. Gs (537a) 1S ee 20" ote. 


(1) Proceedin s, November 16, 1959, p. 13 
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SECTION IL 


FABRICS AND ARTICLES 


This section deals with fabrics made wholly or in part of 
stem or leaf fibres; these fabrics include sheetings, towellings, 
glass-cloth and burlap or hessian. Also considered are articles made 
from such fabrics, including towels, table-cloths, bed-linens and other 
household items; jute bags and sacks; and articles made of sisal, palm 
straw or cane straw. Sails of all fibres are also considered here. 


Of the fabrics discussed in this section few are produced in 
Canada in significant quantities. Rather, they are imported by the 
cutting-up and needle trades to be made into finished articles. How- 
ever, some of these fabrics are made in Canada; for example, towellings 
and glass-cloth fabrics of a mixture of linen and cotton, known as 
union-cloth, are woven by Caldwell Linen Mills Ltd. of Iroquois, Ontario. 
This firm does not sell the cloth; rather it sells the various finished 
articles made from it. 


Fabrics and articles made of vegetable fibres are classified 
under the following tariff items: 


Tariff Present Rates\4) 
Item Abbreviated Description(@) BeP. M.F.N. 
540(a) Woven fabrics, wholly of flax or Free 22% Pele 

hemp, other than those specified and 3¢ 
under item 540(c) per pound 
540(c) Towelling and glass-cloth of crash Ne Ce 20,0605 
or huck, table-cloths and napkins and 3¢ and 33¢ 
of crash with coloured borders, per pound per pound 


wholly of flax or hemp; woven 
fabrics in part of flax or hemp 


540(b) Articles wholly of flax or hemp Free AepeCe 
812 such as sheets, pillow-cases, and 3¢ 
812a table-cloths and napkins, towels per pound 


812b and handkerchiefs, other than 
those specified under item 540(d) 


5L40(d) Towels and glass-cloths of crash 15 pecs 20 pece 
or huck, table-cloths and napkins and 3¢ and 33¢ 
of crash, wholly or in part of per pound per pound 
flax or hemp 

5h1 Woven fabrics, wholly of jute, Free D¢ per 
in the greige 100 lineal 

yards 

54la Woven fabrics, wholly of jute, Free 223 Pele 

NeOeDe 
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(a) 
Tariff (a) Present Rates 


Item Abbreviated Description BoP. MFeNe 
547 Bags or sacks of hemp, linen or 15 Pele 17S PeCe 
jute 
EXe Bags or sacks of jute 124 PeCe 15 DeCe 
5Li7a Bags or sacks of sisal 17% PeCe 17S Pele 
541d Canvas, wholly of flax or hemp 15 PeCe 25 PeCe 
and 33¢ 
per pound 
543 Canvas of hemp or flax for boats! Free 5 DeCe 
and ships! sails 
548a Woven dress linens Free 25 4Dels 
and 3%¢ 
per pound 
52 Woven fabrics, wholly or in part 175 PeCe 20 Pele 
of vegetable fibres, and all such 
fabrics with cut pile, neOep. 
5L,6 Manufactures wholly of jute, neOep. 125 pec. 22% PeCe 
548c¢ Sisal, palm straw or cane straw 20 Pele 20 PeCe 
table~cloths, centre-pieces and 
doilies 
548 Manufactures wholly or in part of 25 DeCe Abi DeCe 
vegetable fibres, neOeDe 
Ex. Table-cloths, tray-cloths, napkins, 223 Pele 


dresser-scarves, wash-cloths, bath- 
mats, pillow-cases, quilts, counter- 
panes, sheets and towels 


EX. Doilies 22% Pele 


bo3 Sails for boats and ships 15 PeCe 22% pec. 


(a) For full description of present and proposed items and rates 
see Appendix A 


Woven jute fabrics in the greige (tariff item 541) represent, 
by value, the largest single import item. In recent years, imports of 
such fabrics have exceeded $10 million annually; most of the imports 
have come from India. There is no domestic production of jute fabric. 
Details of imports under the items listed appear in Appendix B. 
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In the following subsections the various fabrics and 
articles are discussed in the order in which they appear in the 
table above. 


Items 540(a b c) and (da), 812, 8l2a, 812b: Fabrics and 
articles of flax or hemp 


This group of tariff items deals with fabrics and articles 
which are wholly, or in part, of flax or hemp. Items 540(a) and 
540(c) deal exclusively with fabrics, while items 540(b) and 540(d) 
provide for certain articles made from such fabrics. Items 812, 8l2a 
and 812b embody certain additional provisions with respect to item 


5L0(b). 


Item 540(a) provides for woven fabrics wholly of flax or 
hemp, other than those specified in item 540(c). Fabrics eligible 
for entry under item 540(a) include, for example, wide sheetings, 
towelling and glass-cloth fabrics of terry cloth, and table-cloth 
and napkin fabrics, including those of crash weave(1) without a 
coloured border; such fabrics are not produced in Canada. They are 
imported by manufacturers of sheets, towels, table-cloths and other 
household items. It is understood that most of these imports are 
of linen. Import statistics of fabrics wholly of flax or hemp are 
combined with those of fabrics in part of flax or hemp, imported 
under the second part of item 540(c). Imports under both items have, 
in recent years, averaged a little over $800,000 annually. 


Item 540(c) provides for certain types of fabrics wholly of 
flax or hemp, vize: towelling and glass-cloth of crash or huck and 
table-cloth and napkin fabrics of crash with coloured borders; it 
also provides for woven fabrics in part of flax or hemp, and in part 
of other vegetable fibres. Caldwell Linen Mills Ltd. of Iroquois, 
Ontario is the only Canadian weaver of such fabrics. This firm makes 
towelling and glass-cloth fabrics of crash or huck weave containing 
a cotton warp and linen weft; these are known as union-cloth. 
Caldwell Linen Mills Itd. also makes towelling of crash or huck weave, 
which is wholly of flax, but this fabric accounts for a very small 
portion of Caldwell's total production of woven fabrics. This firm 
uses its entire production both of the union-cloth and of the linen 
fabric to make finished towels and similar articles. 


Imports of types of fabrics enumerated in the first part of 
item 540(c) have averaged about $250,000 annually, in recent years. 
About half of these originate in the United Kingdom; Poland and 
Czechoslovakia are other significant suppliers. For statistical pur- 
poses, imports under the second part of item 540(c) are combined with 
those under item 540(a). 


Item 540(b) provides for articles wholly of flax or hemp 
such as sheets, pillow-cases, table-cloths, napkins, towels and 
handkerchiefs, but not including articles specifically named in item 
540(d). No information regarding domestic production of these types 


(1) One of the two principal types of weave used for towelling, glass- 
cloth fabrics, etc. The other type is known as huck. Both crash 
and huck produce the rough, uneven surface characteristic of such 
fabrics. 
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of articles is available, although such articles are probably pro- 
duced in Canada from fabrics imported under item 540(a). For statis- 
tical purposes, articles imported under item 540(b) are combined with 
articles in part of flax or hemp entered under item 548. Combined 
imports under the two items have been declining in recent years and 
are now valued at about $1.7 million annually, compared to more than 
#2,.5 million in 1951. Most of the imports are from the United 
Kingdom. 


Item 540(d) provides for certain articles wholly of flax 
or hemp, vize: towels and glass-cloths of crash or huck and table- 
cloths and napkins of crash with coloured borders; it also provides 
for such articles when made in part of flax or hemp, and in part of 
other vegetable fibres. Articles provided for under this item may 
be produced in Canada from fabric imported under item 540(c). In 
addition, Caldwell Linen Mills Ltd. makes towels and glass-cloths 
of crash or huck weave out of fabrics which they weave (see item 
540(c) above). Imports under item 540(d) have in recent years 
averaged over $400,000 annually. Czechoslovakia has been the prin- 
cipal supplier, followed by the United Kingdom and Poland. 


Items 812 and 812b provide that articles specified in item 
5L40(b) will not be deprived of the benefits of the British Prefer- 
ential Tariff thereunder by reason of hemming, hemstitching or 
embroidering done in a country enjoying the benefits of the British 
Preferential or the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. Item 812a provides 
that the insertion of cotton thread in the borders of handkerchiefs 
specified in item 540(b) will not deprive them of the benefits of 
the British Preferential Tariff, if such threads are woven into the 
fabric in a country enjoying the benefits of the British Preferential 
Tariff. 


Proposals - The Primary Textiles Institute proposed that items 540(a), 
(b), (ce) and (d), 812, 812a and 812b be cancelled and the following 
two items be substituted: 
Bers MF Ne 
"1. Woven fabrics wholly of flax or 
hemp: 


(a) Towelling and glass cloth of 
crash or huck; table cloth and 
napkin fabrics of crash; canvas 173 DeCe 224 Pe Ce 


(b) Other Free 223 Dee 
+3¢/1b. 


"2. Sheets, pillow eases, table cloths, 
napkins, towels, glass cloths and 
handkerchiefs, wholly of flax or 
hemp, not to include towels or 
glass cloths of crash or huck, nor 
table cloths or napkins of crash Free 22% Pele 


+3¢/lb. 
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"Provided that hemming, hemstitching or 
embroidering with cotton thread of 
the articlesspecified, or the insertion 
of cotton thread in the borders of the 
handkerchiefs, will not deprive them 
of the benefits of the British Prefer- 
ential Tariff under this item. "(1 


Effects of the Proposals - The wording and rates of duty under the 
existing and proposed tariff items are shown in Appendix A. A brief 
sunmary of present and proposed rates is given below. 


British Most-Favoured-= 
Item Preferential Nation Comments 
Present Proposed Present Proposed Present Proposed 
54.0(a) 1(b) Free Free 224 pece 224 pece Such fabrics 
+3¢/lb. +3¢/lb. are not made 


in Canada 


514,0(b) 548 Free 2) Dele 20 02s 273 pece Such articles 

Part 1(a) +3¢/1b. are made in 
Canada from 
imported cloth 


514,0(b) 2 Free Free 20 pece 224 pece Such articles 
Part a(b) +3¢/lb. +3¢/1b. are made in 
Canada from 
imported cloth 
540(c) Maye 15 pec. 17s psc. /20.p.c. 224 p.c, “Small quanti-— 
Part 1 +3¢/1b. +34¢/1b. ties are made 
in Canada but 
not sold as 
fabric 
540(c) 542 15 pece 175 pece 20 pec. 223 pec. Such fabrics 
Part 2 +3¢/1b. +33¢/1b. are made in 
Canada but not 
sold as fabric 
54,0(d) 548 15 pece 25 pece 20 pec. 27% pece Such articles 
+3¢/1lb. +33¢/1b. are made in 
Canada 


(a) Articles not named in the item 
(b) Articles named in the item 


(1) Proceedin s, November 16, 1959, p. 18 
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Fabrics wholly of flax or hemp now provided for under item 
540(a) would come under proposed item 1(b) at the present rates of 
duty. These fabrics are not made in Canada. 


Fabrics wholly of flax or hemp specified in the first part 
of item 540(c) are covered by proposed item l(a). In addition, table- 
cloth or napkin fabrics of crash without coloured borders would be 
included in the proposed item although excluded from item 540(c). 

The proposed item also includes canvas wholly of flax or hemp now 
provided for under item 541d, which is discussed later. For proposed 
item 1(a) the Primary Textiles Institute requested that the rates of 
duty should not be less than the rates applicable to coloured woven 
fabrics wholly of cotton, namely, 17% pec. under the British Prefer- 
ential and 225 p.c. under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. The pro- 
posal would result in little change under the British Preferential 
Tariff, and in a decrease of some 2 percentage points under the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariff. Small quantities of some of the fabrics 
described in the first part of item 540(c) are made in Canada by one 
firm, which uses all of its production to make finished articles. 


Fabrics in part of flax or hemp now provided for in the 
second portion of item 540(c) would, upon cancellation of that item, 
become dutiable under item 542, which covers woven fabrics wholly or 
in part of vegetable fibre, not otherwise provided for in the Tariff, 
at rates of 175 p.c. British preferential and 20 p.c. most-favoured- 
nation. The Primary Textiles Institute proposed that the most- 
favoured-nation rate applicable to item 542 be increased to 224 De Ce 
Thus, the proposed rates on fabrics in part of flax or hemp are the 
same as those requested under proposed item 1(a) for fabrics wholly 
of flax or hemp. This proposal would result in little change in the 
British preferential rate and a decrease of about 2 percentage points 
in the most-favoured-nation rate. Some of these fabrics, such as the 
union-cloth, are made by one producer in Canada which uses all of its 
output to make finished articles. 


Articles at present specifically named in item 540(b) are 
included in proposed item 2. In addition, glass-cloths, other than 
of crash or huck, have been added to the list of articles covered by 
the new item. The Primary Textiles Institute requested free entry 
under the British Preferential Tariff and a rate of 224 pec. and 3¢ 
per pound under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. This proposal would 
result in an increase of 25 percentage points in the ad valorem rate 
under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. Some of the articles classi- 
fied under item 540(b) are made in Canada, mostly from imported 
fabrics. 


It should be noted that proposed item 2 omits the words 

"such as", which precede the enumeration of articles in existing item 
540(b). The coverage of the proposed item is thus restricted to the 
articles specifically named therein, while under the existing item 
articles similar, but not necessarily the same as those listed, are 
also admitted. For example, bedspreads, dresser-scarves or doilies 
are classified under item 540(b). Such products would be excluded 
from proposed item 2 and would probably be classified under existing 
item 548, which provides for articles composed wholly or in part of 
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vegetable fibres, not otherwise provided for in the Customs Tariff. 
The rates of duty at present applicable to such products, under item 
540(b), are free British preferential and 20 p.c. and 3 cents per 
pound most-favoured-nation. Under item 54.8, both the British prefer- 
ential and the most-favoured-nation rates are 25 pec. The Primary 
Textiles Institute proposed that the most-favoured-nation rate be 
increased to 27% p.ce Thus, under the proposed schedule, the British 
preferential rate would increase from free to 25 pece and the most- 
favoured-nation rate from 20 p.c. and 3 cents per pound to 275 p.c. 
Domestic producers must import the fabrics used in the manufacture 
of these types of articles. 


The proposals make no provision to replace existing item 
540(d), which now covers certain specified articles wholly or in 
part of flax or hemp. Upon deletion of item 540(d), such articles 
would become dutiable under item 548. The rates of duty on articles 
entering under existing item 540(d) are 15 pec. and 3¢ per pound 
British preferential and 20 pec. and 33¢ per pound most-favoured- 
nation. When related to the actual value of the imports and expressed 
in ad valorem terms, the present duties amount to 15.8 p.c. British 
preferential and 24.6 pec. most-favoured-nation. Should the Primary 
Textiles Institute's proposals in respect of items 540(d) and 548 be 
accepted, there would be an increase of about 7 percentage points 
under the British Preferential Tariff and of about 3 percentage points 
under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. Some of the types of articles 
specified in item 540(d) are produced in Canada by Caldwell Linen 
Mills from linen or union-cloth of its own production. These products 
are also produced from imported fabrics. 


Arguments in Support of Proposals - The submission of the Primary 
Textiles Institute contained the following statements: 


"This is a consolidation and simplification of the present 
items. "(1 


"Those fabrics wholly of flax_or hemp, now dutiable under the 
British preferential tariff /item 540(c)/, and which we propose 
should remain subject to duty, are fabrics which historically 
have been, and still are, competitive with Canadian production. 
The present rates of duty under the British preferential tariff 
ese are approximately those now applicable to coloured cotton 
fabrics, while the rates under the M.F.N. tariff are slightly 
higher than those applicable to cotton fabrics. Proposal of 
the rates applicable to coloured cotton fabrics maintains the 
present relationship, and any lower rates would be prejudicial 
to continued production of these goods in Canada."\2 


(1) Proceedings, November 16, 1959, p. 18 
2) Thid., p. 19 
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In addition, the spokesman for the Primary Textiles 
Institute stated: 


",.. if you take articles or fabrics of cotton and literally 
introduce into the selvage one thread which is of flax, they 
would be taken out of the cotton tariff schedule and put into 
the existing items wholly or in part of flax. This is anotner 
reason for wishing to make certain the tariff items applying 
to goods wholly or in part of flex shall not undercut the 
cotton schedule. "(1) 


Other Representations - A written submission was received from the 
Trish Linen Merchants' Association which contained the following 
statements with respect to items 540(a) and 540(b): 


'Pree entry has been accorded to these items under the British 
Preference for many years on the grounds that the high-quality 
linen cloth and articles covered by these items are not manu- 
factured in Canada. The United Kingdom is the main suoplier 
of the linen goods imported into Canada under tnese Tariff 
Items. "(2) 


With respect to items 540(c) and 540(d) the submission noted: 


'The duties originally imposed under these Tariff Items were 
intended to protect linen production which was taking place 
in Canada at the time. That production has now ceased - 
according to the information available - and therefore the 
imports from the United Kingdom can be regarded as meeting a 
demand which cannot be met from domestic sources. 


iTven the present duties levied under the British Preference 
are apparently too heavy to enable the United Kingdom to 
maintain its trade in these goods, because of late the exports 
from the United Kingdom have been drastically reduced, the 
benefit apparently having gone to Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
whose share of the imports under tariff items 540(c) and 
540(a) have gone up to a degree which is alarming to the 

Irish Linen Industry. "(3) 


A submission was also received from the Flaxspinners! and Manufac- 
turers! Association of Great Britain regarding item 540(a). This 
submission stated, in part: 


"The Association desires to point out that there is no flax 
manufacturing industry of any description in Canada and con- 
sequently the goods which are imported under this Item number 
are to satisfy specific needs which cannot be met from Canadian 
sources. It follows, therefore, that any increase in the rate 
of tariff would only result in higher prices to the Canadian 
consumer. "(4 


No representations were received concerning items $12, $12a and 812b. 
(1) Proceedings, November 20, 1959, p. 695 
(2) Thid., November 19, 1959, pp. 547-3 


(3)) ted... 254s 
(4) Ibid., November 16, 1959, p. 54 
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Summary of Considerations - In Canada, the production of fabrics, 
wholly or in part of linen, is very small. Furthermore, it is con- 
fined to towelling and glass-cloth fabrics. As far as the Board 
has been able to ascertain, Caldwell Linen Mills Ltd. is the only 
Canadian weaver. Linen fabrics now account for a small portion of 
this firm's output, although previously such fabrics represented a 
substantial portion of its output. Linen fabrics are used by the 
firm in making towels and glass-cloths; the firm does not sell such 
fabrics. The sales manager of the firm explained the decline in 
the production and consumption of linen, as follows: 


"T think the trend ... has been generally downward in the sense 
that linen today is taking a smaller portion of the total busi- 
ness, with the development of other types of blends of fabrics, 
whether of total cotton or cotton plus rayon, viscose, asbestos, 
and the various combinations of the various fibres that have 
been introduced into the towelling field. On the other types 
of linen goods, generally used in the home or hospital, there 
has been a decline in importance in linen brought about largely 
by the informality of living that has risen over the past ten 
or fifteen years. "(1 


It would appear that price has had an influence in the 
shift from linen; for example, one common type of linen yarn is more 
than 10 per cent higher in price than the equivalent count of cotton 
yarn. 


The representative of Caldwell Linen Mills Ltd. testified 
that fabrics containing linen now account for less than 5 per cent of 
the firm's total production of flat woven fabrics. The witness also 
testified that his firm's principal interest in the tariff items 
covering linen fabrics and linen products stemmed from the fact that 
imports under these items compete with similar cotton goods, produced 
by Caldwell Linen Mills Ltd. 


The spokesman for the Primary Textiles Institute, in dis- 
cussing the Institute's proposals, stated as follows: 


"Let me again introduce the point that has been mentioned be- 
fore. The objective has been to look after as far as possible 
the position of the Canadian manufacturers of the cotton towels, 
Mr. McGinn having already pointed out there is not a great deal 
of the linen left. "(2) 


In the submission of the Primary Textiles Institute concern 
was expressed that if rates of duty on woven cotton fabrics were 
higher than those on fabrics in part of flax, the higher rates on 
cotton could be avoided by the introduction of a very small amount of 
linen yarn. Evidence before the Board indicates that at present no 
cotton=-linen fabrics are sold which contain less than 20 per cent 
linen. 


(1) Proceedings, November 20, 1959, pp. 700-1 
(2) Ibid., p. 708 
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The proposal of the Primary Textiles Institute to delete 
item 540(d) would result in the products described in that item 
being subject to an increase in duties of 7 percentage points under 
the British Preferential and 3 percentage points under the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariff. In 1959, imports under the British Prefer- 
ential Tariff were valued at $163,000; this is considerably less 
than during most previous years. The bulk of the imports comes from 
Czechoslovakia and Poland; in 1959, imports from these two countries 
amounted to $288,000. 


It is not possible to compare imports with domestic pro- 
duction because (1) there is no domestic production of certain of 
these products and, (2) where there is domestic production, there 
are no statistics of domestic output. The following table shows 
imports under the tariff items discussed in this section. Some of 
the statistical classes also include goods imported under other 
tariff items. 


Imports, 1959 
Woven fabrics of flax or hemp (s.c. 3132, includes 
imports under tariff items 540(a), (c), 543 & 548a) $ 813,000 
Towelling and glass-cloth fabrics of flax or hemp 
(sec. 3139, includes imports under tariff item 
540(c)) ® 265,000 
Handkerchiefs of flax or hemp (sec. 3175, includes 
imports under tariff items 540(b) & 548) ® 576,000 
Towels and glass-cloths of flax or hemp (s.c. 3177, 
includes imports under tariff item 540(d)) $ 463,000 
Sheets, pillow-cases, table-cloths, etc. of flax 
or hemp (sec. 3178, includes imports under tariff 
items 540(b) and ex. 548) ‘PL 154,,000 


For details see Appendix B 


Items 541, 541a: Jute fabrics 


The woven jute fabrics entered under these items are also 
known as burlap, or hessian. In Canada, their principal use is in 
the manufacture of bags and sacks. They are also used as backing 
by the manufacturers of tufted carpets, linoleum and needled felts. 
The automotive and furniture industries use burlap in upholstery, 
while the garment industry uses some for inner linings. In addition, 
burlap has certain applications in roofing, road-building, tree 
nurseries and industrial packaging. 


Jute fabrics are not woven in Canada. Imports exceed 140 
million yards annually, valued at about $12 million. India supplies 
95 per cent of all imports; practically all of these are entered under 
item 541 being neither bleached nor coloured. 
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Manufacturers of jute bags consume, on the average, about 
80 per cent of all jute fabrics imported into Canada. In their 
representations before the Board, these manufacturers requested that 
the duty-free entry of jute fabrics under the British Preferential 
Tariff be maintained. In support of their request, Canadian manu- 
facturers of jute bags stated as follows: 


"(1) Jute fabrics are not woven in Canada so that there is no 
domestic industry in need of tariff protection; 


"(2) Notwithstanding the enormous world market for jute bags, 
Canadian-made jute bags have no export market for the 
reason that, pricewise, they are unable to compete in 
world markets. This is strong indication of the possi- 
bility that if the present protective situation is 
lessened by an increase in domestic costs through duties 
higher than presently in force, there may be sufficient 
import competition to do injury to all Canadian interests 
having a stake in the jute bag industry ....3 


"(3) A large quantity of Canadian goods is exported in Canadian- 
made jute bags. Since drawback of duty is obtainable on 
jute bags containing Canadian goods exported, the Canadian 
exporters of such goods are under an incentive to look for 
a foreign source of their jute bags, and this would be all 
the more so where Canadian prices of jute bags increased 
through an altered tariff situation ...."(1 


Representations were also received from Canadian manufa- 
turers of linoleum and of needled felts, as well as from export 
interests in India and the United Kingdom. In all of these, the 
maintenance of the present status of entry for woven jute fabrics 
was advocated. There was no opposition to the proposal that present 
rates be continued under items 541 and 5hla. 


Items Ex. 547, 547a: Bags or sacks of stem and leaf fibres 


Bags or sacks of hemp and linen are classified under tariff 
item 547, those of jute under the extract from item 547 and those of 
sisal under item 547a. Bags of these types are used principally as 
containers for various agricultural products. They are also used by 
flour mills; by extractive industries, such as mines and quarries; 
and by manufacturing industries. 


Bags or sacks of hemp, linen or sisal do not appear to be 
produced in Canada. Jute bags are produced in Canada in considerable 
quantities by firms classified by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
under the Cotton and Jute Bag Industry. The principal statistics of 
the industry are given on the following pages; it is not possible to 
segregate employment or salaries and wages as between jute bag pro- 
duction and cotton bag production. 


(2) Proceedings, November 17, 1959, pp. 206-7 
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THE COTTON AND JUTE BAG INDUSTRY: 
Principal Statistics 


Total 

Shipments Value of 

Wstablish- Salaries of Jute banter! 

i Employees and Wages Bags Shipments 

tear nents See ooo, «| TOOO~=SC F000 
1935 2h 92h 872 4,338 8,404 
1936 2h 923 v1 4,699 9,057 
L757, oa Ohh 906 4,12) 9,204 
1938 ae 873 867 bynes 8,269 
1939 Zt 976 1013 5,601 IDs see 
194.7 oe Use ek 2,282 Sd Ba 395131 
1948 35 1,360 2,270 19,695 32,061 
1949 3h 262 250Lu 15,268 et Gees she. 
1) oe iy 267 25520 16,895 33,063 
1951 33 dL ohe 2,484 185247 38,729 
1952 3h 2 Aye 165220 30,196 
1953 34 1,196 2,678 12.315 2, see 
1954. af ae 136 22630 132e85 20,517 
1955 36 1,4 2,594 13,045 25,913 
1956 36 Vei6e 25887 1),,208 29,108 
I 57 3h, 1,104 3009 ee 26,80 
1958 ao 056 3,084 15,401 26,890 
By 30 1,080 851907 153 uy 27,666 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The value of factory shipments of jute bags from the Cotton 
and Jute Bag Industry was at an all-time high in 1947, when it amounted 
to $22,711,000. In recent years, shipments have been between 412 
million and $18 million annually. To a considerable extent the smaller 
value of shipments reflects the fact that the price of jute is much 
lower now than in the early post-war years. Also, there is greater 
competition from other types of containers: for example, multi-walled 
paper containers and plastic bags. 


The Cotton and Jute Bag Industry consists of small firms 
which locate close to their markets in order to avoid paying high 
shipping charges on an article of relatively low value. Also, quick 
deliveries are of considerable importance; many producers accept 
orders for very substantial quantities of bags, which they manufac- 
ture and deliver within twenty-four hours from the time of receipt 
of the order. In 1959, there was at least one manufacturer of jute 
bags in most Canadian provinces. 


Imports of all types of coarse fibre bags have been small. 
In recent years, the value of imports has fluctuated between $100,000 
and $400,000 and in no year have imports amounted to as much as 5 per 
cent of the domestic output of jute bags. Imports are shown in detail 
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in Appendix B, sec. 3171. A sizeable portion of these imports is 
entered duty-free under certain end-use items, such as item 663b. 


Proposals - Canadian manufacturers of jute bags proposed that the 
existing items under which bags of stem and leaf fibres are classi- 
fied be replaced by a single new item. The existing and proposed 
items are as follows: 


Present Items Proposed Item 
BePe M.F.N. BePe M.F.Ne 
547 Bags or sacks ) Bags or sacks 
of hemp or ) of hemp, jute, 
linen 15 pece 174 pec.) linen or sisal 124 p.ce 15 pec. 
CXe | ) 
547 Bags or sacks ) 
of jute doy pre. 15° p. cs 
547a Bags or sacks ) 
of sisal 174 pec. 175 pec.) 


The proposal would reduce the rates applicable to bags or 
sacks of hemp, linen and sisal. The rates applying to jute bags would 
be unchanged. The proposed item would not preclude imports under end- 
use items. 


Other Representations - The Board was informed by the Canadian Textile 
Bag Dealers Association that it concurred in the proposals made by the 
Canadian manufacturers of bags and sacks. It appears that members of 
this Association deal in used bags and sacks which, when imported, are 
classified under the same tariff items as new bags. The submission 
filed by the Canadian Textile Bag Dealers Association contained the 
following statement: 


"There is in the Canadian economy a substantial trade in used 
bags or sacks. There are numerous American used bag dealers 
located at points in the United States close to the areas of 
consumption of used bags in Canada. As with many other com- 
modities, during times of an over-supply position of used bags 
in the United States, the American used bag dealers turn more 
aggressively to Canada as an outlet. Accordingly, to lessen 
the seriousness of disruptions at such times, as well as to 
guard against greater inroads being made in the Canadian 
market by American used bag dealers during times of normal 
supply, the Canadian Textile Bag Dealers Association requests 
that the Board not recommend rates of duty lower than those 
proposed in the representations with which, as stated above, 
the association concurs. "(1 


(1) Proceedings, November 17, 1959, p. 240 


sea neat aai a eit BSL | 
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A submission on behalf of the British Jute Trade Federal 
Council referred to jute bags entering under the extract from item 
547. It stated that: 


'There is a considerable and widespread industry in Canada 
manufacturing bags or sacks of jute from fabric imported 
chiefly from India under tariff item 541. So far as concerns 
imports into Canada of bags and sacks from the U.K, it is 
submitted that the British preferential tariff of 12% per cent 
is high enough to give reasonable protection to Canadian manu- 
facturers. "(1) 


No representations were received by the Board from Canadian users of 
bags or sacks. 


Summary of Considerations - While bags or sacks of hemp, linen or 
sisal apparently are not made in Canada, jute bags have been produced 
in substantial quantities for many years. Imports of such bags are 
small and domestic jute bag manufacturers supply most of the market. 
No doubt this is due to the fact that, to a considerable extent, local 
suppliers have appreciable advantage in their market. Ability to 
fill orders - both initial and repeat - on short notice appears to be 
of considerable importance because many customers do not normally 
wish to carry large stocks of bags on hand. Furthermore, a large 
proportion of the bags are custom-made to particular sizes and have 
the customer's name or other identification printed on them. 


There is evidence to suggest, however, that manufacturers 
of jute bags are facing increased competition from other types of 
containers. Furthermore, the fact that a substantial proportion of 
the imports of coarse fibre bags enters duty-free under end-use items 
suggests that the protection afforded under items 547 and 547a is of 
value to the producers of bags in maintaining their sales to customers 
wno do not qualify for special tariff treatment. 


Representatives of the manufacturers of bags stated that they 

did not export jute bags. They emphasized, however, that certain of 
their customers export Canadian produce in their bags. It would, of 
course, be possible for such exporters to import their requirements of 
bags and pay the existing duties, most of which would be refunded on 
the exportation of the bags. In effect, therefore, the domestic pro- 
ducer of bags is competing for this type of business against duty-free 
ent rye 


Item 541d: Canvas wholly of flax or hemp 


Representations were received from the Primary Textiles 
Institute respecting non-impregnated canvas thought to be eligible 
for entry under this item. Specifically, the Primary Textiles 
Institute stated in its submission: 


(1) Proceedings, November 17, 1959, p. 261 
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"... our proposal in respect of item 541d does not refer to 
those fabrics now classified thereunder which are impregnated, 
and as such will be dealt with at the hearings [respecti 
coated and impregnated fabrics/ called for December 7." D 


The Board has been informed that only impregnated canvas 
is admitted under item 541d; all non-impregnated canvas, wholly of 
flax or hemp, is classified under item 540(a), which has been dis- 
cussed previously in this section. 


All other representations received by the Board in the 
course of the various hearings referred solely to impregnated fabrics 
entered under this item. As such, they will be dealt with in a sub- 
sequent Report. 


Item 54 Part): Canvas of hemp or flax for boats! and ships! sails 


Along with canvas, this item provides for twine of hemp or 
flax; this is discussed separately in section I of this Report. 


No information is available regarding Canadian production 
or consumption of this type of canvas. Statistics of imports under 
this item include both canvas and twine. The combined annual imports 
in recent years have fluctuated between $458 and $7,238. 


The Primary Textiles Institute proposed that this item be 
deleted, "as being of negligible importance, and not warranting sepa- 
rate tariff treatment".(2) It was the intention of the Primary Tex- 
tiles Institute that upon the deletion of item 543 the canvas now 
entered thereunder would become dutiable under item l(a) of the 
Institute's proposal. Present and proposed rates are shown below: 


Present Proposed 
Be P. MeFNe Bers MFONe 
543 Free 5 PeCe 1(a) 174 Pe Ce 22% PeCe 


No other representations regarding this item were received 
by the Board. 


Item 548a: Woven dress linens 


Woven linen dress fabrics are classified under this item; 
such fabrics do not appear to be made in Canada. Prior to 1958, 
imports under item 548a were reported separately; they fluctuated 
widely from year to year, never exceeding {$8,000 annually, as appears 
from Appendix B, sec. 3140. Practically all the imports were from the 
United Kingdom. 


(1) Proceedings, November 16, 1959, pp. 20-1 
L2jetpides np. 23 
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The Primary Textiles Institute requested that the item be 
cancelled on the grounds that 


"Imports are negligible ... as by reason of style changes 
fabrics as described in tariff item 548a are no longer used. (1) 


Should item 548a be deleted, woven dress linens now dutiable 
thereunder would probably be classified under item 542. Rates of duty 
under the two items are given below: 


Present Proposed 
Bers MFeNe BePe MeFeNe 
548a Free 2) Dele Ve 174 DeCe 22h Dele 
+35¢/1b. 


The proposal would result in an increase in the rate under 
the British Preferential Tariff from free to 174 PeCe3 most of the 
imports are entered under this Tariff. 


The Board received a joint written submission by the Irish 
Linen Merchants! Association and Handkerchief & Embroidery Association 
of Ireland which contained the following statement: 


"... the Associations have no reason to believe that any appli- 
cation has been received by the Tariff Board for an alteration 
in the free treatment accorded to linens imported under the 
British Preference, and it is assumed, that in fact, no altera- 
tions will be made."\2 


This statement was not supported by argument or evidence. 


Item 542: Woven fabrics, wholly or in part of vegetable fibres, Ne Oo Peo 


This item provides for woven fabrics wholly or in part of 
vegetable fibres, not provided for elsewhere in the Customs Tariff. 
Woven fabrics wholly of cotton, wholly of jute and wholly or in part 
of flax or hemp are provided for under other tariff items. 


Statistics regarding Canadian production and consumption of 
the types of fabrics dutiable under this item are not available. 
Imports in recent years have been valued at less than $100,000 annually; 
the United Kingdom and the United States are the principal suopliers. 
In its submission, the Primary Textiles Institute stated: "It is our 
belief that the greatest volume of imports has been cotton-asbestos 
fabrics ...."\3) However, no evidence was presented to support this 
statement. 


(1) Proceedings, November 16, 1959, p. 27 
(2) Ibid., November 19, 1959, pp. 549-50 
(3) Ibid., November 16, 1959, p. 22 
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The spokesman for the Institute stated that imports of 
fabrics under this item might compete with fabrics wholly of cotton. 
Therefore, he proposed that this item "... should carry rates of 
duty not less than those applicable to woven fabrics Ailes of cotton, 
to prevent 'back-door! use ...." ) 


The present and proposed rates are as follows: 


Present Proposed 
BoP. MF. Ne BP. M. Fe Ne 
542 174 PeCe 20 pec. 17& pece 22% poco 


A submission by the British Jute Trade Federal Council 
requested that there be no change in the existing rate of duty under 
the British Preferential Tariff. 


Item 546: Manufactures wholly of jute, n.o.Dpe 


The present Report deals with item 546 only in so far as 
it provides for articles and textile manufactures made wholly of jute, 
not provided for elsewhere in the Tariff. Item 546 also provides for 
coated or impregnated fabrics wholly of jute, but these will be dealt 
with in a subsequent Report. 


There is no information regarding domestic production or 
consumption of the types of articles dutiable under this item. In 
recent years, imports have averaged about $10,000 annually, divided 
equally between the United Kingdom and the United States. 


Only one representation was received regarding this item. 
It came from the British Jute Trade Federal Council and stated that: 


",.. the /existing/ British preferential tariff of 124 per 
cent is high enough to give reasonable protection to whatever 
Canadian interests may be concerned, and that in any case the 
spread between the British preferential tariff and the M.F.N. 
tariff should not be lowered. "(2) 


No representations were received from domestic producers. 


Item 548c: Sisal, palm straw or cane straw table-cloths, centre- 
pieces and doilies 


Information respecting Canadian production, consumption 
and imports of the articles specified in this item is not available. 


The Board received no representations regarding this item. 


(1) Proceedings, November 16, 1959, p. 23 
(2) Ibid., November 17, 1959, pp. 260-1 
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Item 548 and Extracts: Manufactures wholly or in part of vegetable 
fibres, n.O-p. 


This item provides for clothing, wearing apparel and 
articles made wholly or in part of vegetable fibres, which are not 
provided for in any other tariff item. It also provides for coated 
or impregnated fabrics composed wholly or in part of vegetable 
fibres; such fabrics will be dealt with separately in a subsequent 
Report. 


5° of products classifiable under this item include the 
following: \1 


(1) Products composed partly of vegetable fibres, including 
cotton, and partly of silk or man-made fibres, where silk or man-made 
fibre is not the chief component by weight; 


(2) Products composed of blends or mixtures of vegetable fibres, 
such as cotton and jute, excepting those products specifically named 
in item 540(d); 


(3) Products composed of vegetable fibres together with rubber 
or asbestos; 


(4) Products composed wholly of vegetable fibres except those 
provided for elsewhere in the Customs Tariff, for example in items 


523a, 540(b), 546 and 548c. 


Information regarding Canadian production, consumption and 
imports of the great multitude of articles covered by item 548 is not 
available in sufficient detail to be meaningful. The complete wording 
of item 548 and the existing and proposed rates of duty are given in 
Appendix A. 


Representations - The Primary Textiles Institute proposed "that for 
item 548 rates of duty should be not less than those applicable to 
textile manufactures of cotton or of man-made fibres or filaments", (2) 
The rates applying to cotton products and products of silk and man- 
made fibres, are as follows: 


Clothing, wearing British Most-Favoured-= 

apparel and articles: Preferential Nation 
Cotton eo peCe eoupeCe 
Man-made fibres 20 pee 275 DeCe 


Thus, the Primary Textiles Institute in fact requested a rate of 

25 pec. under the British Preferential Tariff and 273 p.c. under the 
Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. At present, item 548 provides for 

25 pece under both Tariffs. Because of the 10 per cent discount for 
direct shipment under the British Preferential Tariff, the Institute's 
proposal would result in a decrease of 2% percentage points in the 


(1) In its Report on Manufactures of Wool the Board recommended the 
deletion of item 563a; the enumeration of products is based on the 
assumption that this recommendation will be adopted. 


(2) Proceedings, November 16, 1959, pp. 25-6 
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effective rate under the British Preferential Tariff; at present 
there is no discount because the rates under the British Preferential 
and the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs are the same. The proposal 
would also result in an increase of 25 percentage points under the 
Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. In support of this proposal, the sub- 
mission of the Primary Textiles Institute contained the following 
statement: 


"We are here following the consistent principle ... that this 

miscellaneous group of 'catch-all' items should not provide a 

channel for avoidance of the duties prescribed under the major 
schedules. "(1) 


The spokesman for the Primary Textiles Institute also pro- 
posed that the two extracts from item 548 be deleted; the articles 
now specified therein would become dutiable under the main item. 
With respect to this proposal the Institute stated: 


"These items parallel the extracts from tariff item 532 
[cotton products/, which were considered by the Board during 
its hearings on ‘cotton and cotton products!'. The Board re- 
commended the cancellation of these extracts from item 532, 
as part of its general program of eliminating ‘exception 
items!. We recommend, on the same grounds, that the two 
extracts from item 548 should also be deleted from the 
tariff. We know of no reason why they should be accorded 
different treatment to other articles of identical fibre 
composition, dutiable under the main item. "\2 


The Montreal Dress and Sportswear Manufacturers! Guild 
also made a proposal with respect to item 548, identical with that 
made by the Primary Textiles Institute. In support, the Guild 
stated as follows: 


"A large proportion of blends of vegetable fibres and man- 
made fibres (and blends of vegetable fibres and silk fibres 
to the extent that silk is blended, or will be blended with 
vegetable fibres) is usually found in the 50-50 range. The 
existence in the Customs Tariff Act of a lower rate of duty 
applying to products manufactured of blended fabrics which 
contain 51 per cent vegetable fibres rather than 49 per cent 
vegetable fibres would most definitely permit foreign pro- 
ducers to make adjustments in their constructions in order 
to take advantage of the tariff rate differential. "(3) 


In the course of the public hearing respecting manufactures 
of wool, representations were received from Delany & Pettit Limited 
of Toronto, Ontario. This firm is engaged in the production of 
cushioning materials made of rubberized hair, or of rubberized vege- 
table fibre and hair blends, for use in upholstering, in industrial 


(1) Proceedings, November 16, 1959, pe26 
(3) Ibid. , November 20, 1959, pp. 747-8 
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packaging and as seat-padding in automobiles. Such material, when 
made solely of rubberized vegetable fibre, is dutiable under item 
548. In its submission the firm stated: 


"... we do seek an increase in the rates of duty ... to an 
een which the Board in its wisdom may see fit to grant 
serie 


In support of its application for an increase in the rates of duty 
under item 548, Delany & Pettit Limited stated: 


"By the end of 1958, in the general competitive struggle which 
went on, prices had been driven so low that, applied to the 
relatively small volume of business available to it, the com- 
pany cannot now regard its earnings position ~— and therefore 
its health = in any other way than that of being highly un- 
certain. 


"In the position recited immediately above, it is our sincere 
belief that, were it not for the existing rates of protective 
duties applicable under 202 and 548, the company could not 
long remain in business. "(2) 


In the course of the public hearing, a witness for the Company testi- 
fied that import competition was entirely from the United States. 


A joint submission was made by the Smith Manufacturing 
Company Limited of Weston, Ontario and the Tex-Knit Company of Canada 
Incorporated of Montreal, Quebec. The two firms manufacture and sell 
ironing board covers and pads for household use which, when imported, 
are dutiable under item 548. 


The two companies requested that a new tariff item be estab- 
lished, with the wording 


"Household ironing board covers, pads, one-piece covered pads, 
and sets consisting of a cover and pad" 


at rates of 25 p.c. under the British Preferential, 40 p.c. under the 
Most-Favoured-Nation and 40 pec. under the General Tariff. At present, 
the ironing board covers and pads imported under item 548 are dutiable 
at 25 peCe under the British Preferential and the Most-Favoured-Nation 
Tariffs. Counsel for the two companies testified that all import com- 
petition came from the United States; there are no imports from other 
countries. 


The two companies gave the following reasons for their 
request: 


"(1) It appears to us unlikely that the situation involved 
can be met otherwise than by a special tariff item; 


(1) Proceedings (Official Report ) at the Public Hearing respecting 


Janufactures of Wool or Hair and Related Products, October 4, 
Oo Dele 


(2) Ibid., pp. 208-9 
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"(2) The average annual value of the goods involved warrants 
a special tariff item, for there are many tariff items 
enumerating goods imported to a much smaller value 
annually; 


"(3) With the duties on five of the seven principal materials 
[the same as or/ higher than the duty on the manufactured 
products, it is obvious that no tariff differential now 
obtains; rather, the contrary obtains, so that, in effect, 
the present tariff situation accords the American products 
a tariff preference over the Canadian products in the 
Canadian home market; 


"(1) The products in question are of high-material and low-labour 
content, so that little or no advantage accrues to the 
Canadian-made products from any lower wage scale which may 
prevail in Canada in comparison with the United States; 


"(5) The products in question also involve high packaging costs, 
in regard to which factor American competitors enjoy a very 
distinct advantage in that their packaging costs, and the 
artwork requisite thereto, being spread over a much larger 
volume, constitute a much lower charge to each unit pro-= 
duced, (1) 


Submissions were also received from the Wholesale Clothing 
Manufacturers' Federation of Great Britain and the Japan Textile 
Products Exporters! Association. The former expressed its interest 
in item 548 in so far as it governs the entry of cotton raincoats 
with lining of man-made fibres; it (enna re that "no change be made 
in the existing levels of tariffs".\2/ The Federation stated in sup- 
port of its request for no change: 


"Canada is a traditional market for certain types of British 
clothing, in the higher price range. "(3) 


"The British share of the market cannot be considered an un= 
reasonable one, and we submit that it is in the mutual interest 
of both countries that this traditional trade should not be 
prejudiced, "\4 


The submission of the Japanese export interests expressed opposition 
to the proposed increase under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff on the 
grounds that: 


(1) Proceedings, November 20, 1959, pp. 728 and 729 
(2) Ibid., pp. 756-7 

(3) ibid., vp. 755-6 

(4) thid., p. 756 
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"..,. these increased rates will impose an additional burden 
on practically every household in Canada, and will tend to 
reduce the Canadian consumption of the products provided for 
in these tariff items without affording the manufacturers 
thereof in this country any increase in their share of the 
Canadian market, "\1 


Summary of Considerations - The Primary Textiles Institute and the 

Montreal Dress and Sportswear Manufacturers! Guild requested that the 
rates of duty under item 548 be no less than those applicable to tex- 
tile manufactures of cotton or of man-made fibres on the grounds that: 


"The existence ... of a lower rate of duty /under item 543/ 
eee would most definitely permit foreign producers to make 
adjustments in their fo eae Hh order to take advantage 
of the tariff rate differential, "'\2 


Since January 1, 1948 the rates of duty under the three relevant items 
have been as follows: 


British Most= 
Tariff Clothing, Wearing Prefer- Favoured= 
Item Apparel _ and Articles ential Nation 
523a (formerly 532) wholly of cotton 25 DeCe eo tee 
563 (formerly 567a) chiefly of synthetic 
textile fibresor 
filaments 20 PsCe 274 PeCe 
548 wholly or in part of 
vegetable fibres AS Oece eo Toe Ce 
Rates proposed by Primary Textiles Institute 25 p.c. 278 PeCe 


The table shows that the rates of duty on articles wholly 
or in part of vegetable fibres have been the same as those on articles 
wholly of cotton. On the other hand, the rate under the British Prefer- 
ential Tariff on articles wholly or in part of vegetable fibres is 7 
percentage points higher than the rate, after deducting the discount 
for direct shipments, on articles chiefly of man-made fibres; the most- 
favoured-nation rate on the former type of articles is 23 percentage 
points below that applying to articles chiefly of man-made fibres. 


Neither the Primary Textiles Institute nor the Montreal 
Dress and Sportswear Manufacturers' Guild adduced evidence showing 
that the existence of the differential of 24 percentage points ap- 
plying to the most-favoured-nation rates had, in fact, resulted in a 
shift of imports from item 563 to item 548. 


(i) Proceedings, November 16, 1959, p. 71 
(2) Ibid., November 20, 1959, p. 7h8 
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Official statistics show that in spite of the higher duty, 
imports of clothing under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff applicable 
to item 563 have, in recent years, been much larger than those under 
item 548. The lower British preferential rate applicable to item 
563 failed to attract a significant flow of imports under the British 
Preferential Tariff. Thus it would appear that the differences in 
the rates applying to these particular items have not been sufficient 
to encourage foreign manufacturers to produce specially blended fab- 
rics which would qualify for the lower rates of duty. 


IMPORTS OF CLOTHING UNDER TARIFF ITEM 


503 8 
Year Be rs Me ie Ne Be P. M F. Ne 
Thousands of Dollars 
1955 Oh 2,757 28 99 
1956 90 Gros: 61 179 
1957 116 3,42h 5, 270 
1958 7h 5295 31 393 
iv dey 98 A LENG iy 58 eyepl 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The Primary Textiles Institute proposed the deletion of the 
two extracts from item 548; it has been estimated that imports under 
these extracts now amount to about $600,000 annually. 


The cushioning material referred to in the submission by 
Delany & Pettit Limited is made of rubberized animal hair, or of 
mixtures of animal hair with tula vegetable fibre imported from 
Mexico. In either case, imports of such products, whether wholly of 
animal hair, or of mixtures of animal hair with vegetable fibres, are 
classified under item 555.(1) This item has been reviewed by the 
Board in its Report respecting Manufactures of Wool or Hair and Re- 
lated Products. No evidence was presented by Delany & Pettit Limited 
indicating that cushioning materials wholly of vegetable fibres, or 
of mixtures of vegetable fibres and fibres other than animal hair, 
were either produced in Canada or imported under item 548. 


Ironing board covers and pads, which are the subject of the 
joint submission by Smith Manufacturing Company Limited and Tex-Knit 
Company of Canada Incorporated, are dutiable under item 548 only if 
they do not consist of knitted material. Knitted pads, and sets com- 
posed of a woven cover and a knitted pad, are dutiable under item 
568, which provides for entry of "Knitted garments, knitted underwear 
and knitted goods, n.o.ep." at a British preferential rate of 20 p.c. 


(1) The portion of item 555 which applies to such imports is as follows: 
Clothing, wearing apparel and articles made from woven fabrics, 
and all textile manufactures, wholly or partially manufactured, 
composed wholly or in part of wool or similar animal fibres, but 
of which the component of chief value is not silk nor synthetic 
textile fibres or filaments, n.o.p.; 
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and a most-favoured-nation rate of 35 pce This latter item has 
already been dealt with by the Board in its Report respecting 
Hosiery and Knitted Goods. Information obtained from domestic 
producers of ironing board pads indicates that about 50 per cent 
of domestic production is made from knitted padding. 


Information respecting Canadian production of ironing 
board covers, pads and sets is not available from official sources. 
In their submission the two Canadian producers named above estimated 
the Canadian market for household ironing board covers, pads and 
sets at $2,500,000 annually; they claimed that slightly less than 
60 per cent was supplied from domestic sources, while a little over 
LO per cent, or more than $1 million, was supplied by imports from 
the United States. 


Statistics of importations of ironing board covers, pads 
and sets are not available. A sample survey indicates that imports 
are probably much less than the estimate of the domestic producers. 
These products, in so far as they are dutiable under item 548, are 
classified for statistical purposes by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics under s.c. 3180 as set out in Appendix B; more than 
eighty different products are included in this statistical class. 
The survey of imports showed that ironing board covers, pads and 
sets accounted for less than 5 per cent of the total shipments in 
this statistical class valued at $1,000 or more. Since the total 
imports of all products in this class amount to about $2.8 million 
annually from the United States, it would appear that the value of 
imports of ironing board covers, pads and sets is very much smaller 
than that estimated by the domestic producers. 


Item 533: Sails for boats and ships 


This item provides for sails of all types. Sails are pro- 
duced by firms which the Dominion Bureau of Statistics classifies 
in the Awning, Tent and Sail Industry. Some of these firms special- 
ize in making sails; others also produce canvas goods, such as 
awnings, tarpaulins or tents. On the average, sails account for 
about one-half of one per cent of the Awning, Tent and Sail Industry's 
annual value of shipments. 


As the table on the following page shows, the total Canadian 
market (apparent domestic supply) for sails increased in value from 
some $35,000 a year before the war to about $180,000 in recent years. 
Whereas before the war Canadian sail-makers supplied, on the average, 
about 85 per cent of the total market, they now supply only a little 
over 60 per cent. Most of the imports have come traditionally from 
the United Kingdom; in recent years, however, the value of imports 
from the United States has been increasing, probably as a result of 
the trend towards a greater use of fabrics of man-made fibres. 
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Year 


ee: 
1936 
el 
1938 
any. 


1947 
1948 
1949 
Lo5¢ 
AOS. 
1952 
DR ees) 
1954 
1932 
1956 
Lt 
1958 
1759 


Canadian 


Shipments 


4 


26, 2h8 
235014 
ei yLoo 
29,146 
eerie one 


70,945 
09595 
92,973 
78,807 
177 54.50 
8,072 
i soo 
89,252 
85,677 
95,664 
193, Ocu, 
113,220 
160,489 


SAILS FOR BOATS AND SHIPS: 
Apparent Domestic Supply 


Total 


Im orts(a) 
$ 


4,919 
S5693 
5,499 
6,093 
5 5032 


35,213 
22,969 
20, 529 
2h.,897 
220 3d. 
23152 
27,042 
29 ,605 
31,148 
31, 560 
73 696 
jeaesa 
102, 764, 


Apparent 
Domestic 


Supe 


31,167 
37,267 
32,652 
Bers y, 
40 ,'733 


106,128 
102,884 
113,502 
103, 704 
200, 381 
106, 824 
114,374 
118,857 
116,825 
12722), 
207 , 323 
185,751 
263,253 


(a) For details see Appendix B, sec. 3176 


Sources 


the Customs Tariff. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Canadian Shipments 
as P.C. of Apparent 


Domestic Supply 


At the public hearing respecting cotton and cotton products, 
the Primary Textiles Institute proposed that item 533 be deleted from 


Should this proposal be accepted, sails for boats 


and ships would become dutiable as products according to the material 
from which they are made. 


Item 


259 


3 


creased since such an action would increase their costs. 


Existing 


Product 


All sails 


BePe 


LOM Ds Ce 


MoF.Ne 


22% PeCe 


Item 


523a 


563 


548 


Product 


Proposed 
BePe 


wholly 
Gouton ~ 25) Dec. 
synthetic 
fibres 20 pc. 
vegetable 

fibres, 

other than 
wholly of 


cotton 25 pele 


MFeNe 
25 DeCe 


273 OSs 


25 PeCe 


Representations were made on behalf of the boat-builders in 
the Maritime Provinces requesting that the duty on sails be not in- 


Also, repre- 


sentations were received from manufacturers of sails in the United 
Kingdom, some of whom have supplied Canadian demand for many years. 
They stated that any increase in duties would be harmful to their 

interests. 
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SECTION IIL 


HATRCLOTH AND MANUFACTURES OF HATR 


The products considered in this section are classified 
under four tariff items, as follows: 


ari Present Rates(a) 
Item _ Abbreviated Description(a) BeP. MoF.Ne 
549e  Haircloth composed of horsehair and 
vegetable fibre 17st Dee 213 PeCe 
549d Manufactures of hair, Ne Oe Peo 224 PeCe BO Dee 
549e Filter press cloth of human hair LOwpece 274 DeCes 
5L9f Nets of human hair LS Dek. LOe Ds Ce 


(a) For full description of present and proposed items and rates see 
Appendix A 


Total value of imports under the above tariff items has 
been about {200,000 annually in recent years. Details of imports 
are shown in Appendix sB, syce.02195,. 3401, “3402. 


Item 549c: Haircloth composed of horsehair and vegetable fibre 


Haircloth usually consists of cotton warp and horsehair 
filler, or weft. Some years ago, haircloth of this type was widely 
used as an interlining in men's suits and overcoats. Because of the 
rising prices of horsehair and the development of cheaper substitutes, 
the use of haircloth has gradually declined until today only a small 
quantity is used to stiffen the shoulders of men's garments. 


Haircloth of cotton and horsehair is not produced in Canada. 
Imports are valued at between $50,000 and $100,000 annually and come 
principally from the United Kingdom. 


Proposals - The only request for change in item 549c was made by the 
Export Group, National Wool Textile Executive, of the United Kingdom. 
In written and verbal representations this group proposed that item 
5L49c be amended to read as follows: 


"Hair cloth composed of coarse hair, in combination with other 
fibres for use exclusively as tailors! interlinings".\1 


(1) Proceedi s, November 20, 1959, p. 777 
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93436—5 


In support of this proposal, the National Wool Textile Executive 
stated in its submission: 


"Since the tariff item /549c/ was formulated ... there have 
been substantial changes in the type of interlining cloth 
required by clothiers, with the result that horse hair cloths 
now form only five per cent approximately of the total quantity 
of interlining cloth produced and we therefore submit that the 
Tariff Board should recommend that other interlining cloths 
which serve the same purpose should be allowed to enter under 
this Tariff Item at the same rates of duty."(1) 


Other Representations - The proposal of the Export Group of the 
National Wool Textile Executive was opposed by Canada Hair Cloth 
Limited of St. Catharines, Ontario. This firm stated in its sub- 


mission: 


"Canada Hair Cloth Limited are strongly opposed to widening 
the scope of Item 549c to include hair canvas interfacings 
and urge that Item 549c be continued without any change in 
the wording or rates of duty. (2) 


oummary of Considerations - The effect of the proposal by the Export 
Group of the National Wool Textile Executive of the United Kingdom 
would be to widen the scope of item 549c to include haircloths con- 
taining hair other than horsehair and fibres other than vegetable 
fibres. 


The principal type of interlining fabric that would be 
affected by the proposed change is hair canvas interfacing con- 
sisting of wool, cotton or rayon warps with wefts of a mixture of 
goat-hair and viscose. Such fabrics now enter under item 532c 
(formerly item 554b). Representations respecting item 554b; in- 
cluding the hair canvas interlinings entered thereunder, were heard 
by the Board in 1954 and again in 1957. The Board's recommendations 
respecting former item 554b were contained in the Report on Wool 
Fabrics and Parliament has enacted legislation based on these recom- 
mendations. In view of this fact, the proposal of the Export Group 
of the National Wool Textile Executive of the United Kingdom does not 
properly fall within the scope of the present Report. 


Item 549d: Manufactures of hair, Neepe 
Articles dutiable under this item include hair-pieces, or 


wigs, of human hair, horsehair wigs for mannequins, sporrans, and 
other non-textile manufactures containing hair. 


(1) Proceedings, November 20, 1959, pp. 775-6 
(2) Ibid., p. 768 
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Information regarding Canadian production and consumption 
of the type of articles dutiable under this item is not available. 
Recently, imports have averaged about $50,000 annually; the United 
States, the United Kingdom and Germany are the principal suppliers. 


The Board received no representations regarding this tariff 
item. 


Item 549e: Filter press cloth of human hair 


There have been no imports under this item since 1948 and 
no representations were received by the Board respecting it. 


Item 549f: Nets of human hair 


Hong Kong appears to be the only significant supplier of 
the type of nets dutiable under this item. Imports from that source 
have declined from the peak of $48,000 in 1953 to a little over 
$14,000 in 1959. 


Information respecting domestic production, consumption or 
uses of this type of nets is not available, and no representations 
were filed with the Board regarding this tariff item. 
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SECTION IV 


COVERED RUBBER YARNS, ELASTIC FABRICS 
AND PRODUCTS OF ELASTIC FABRICS 


This section deals with yarns consisting of a rubber 
filament covered with cottons, with fabrics woven from such yarns 
and with products made from cotton-rubber fabrics. 


At present, cotton covered rubber yarn is classified under 
item 538m (formerly 565). The Board has recommended the deletion of 
this item. Should the Board's recommendation be adopted, such yar 
would be classified under tariff item 537a(1), as yarn wholly or in 
part of vegetable fibres. This item is considered in section I of 
this Report. 


Woven elastic fabrics more than twelve inches in width 
and consisting of vegetable fibres and rubber are classified under 
item 542. Products of vegetable fibres and rubber are classified 
under item 548 unless they are more specifically provided for else- 
where in the Customs Tariff. Items 542 and 548 are considered in 
section II of this Report. 


Proposals - The Primary Textiles Institute proposed that cotton 
covered rubber yarns, cotton elastic fabrics and products should 
not be classified under items 537a, 542 and 548, respectively. 
Canadian Lastex Limited made a similar proposal with respect to 
cotton covered rubber yarn. 


In support of this proposal, the spokesman for the Primary 
Textiles Institute stated that all covered rubber yarns, fabrics and 
products were more closely related to man-made fibres and fabrics 
than to vegetable fibres and fabrics. He said - 


"It is the submission of the Primary Textiles Institute that 
the physical nature, area of use, and economics of production 
of covered rubber yarns, elastic fabrics, and elastic fabric 
products, are such that they should by virtue of the rubber 
thread content be dealt with as being yarns, fabrics and pro- 
ducts respectively wholly or in part of man-made fibres. "(2) 


It was proposed that all covered rubber yarns, elastic 
fabrics and products should be recognized as being man-made textiles 
by revising the definition of man-made fibres to include rubber. 

In its Report respecting Silk and Man-Made Fibres, and Products, the 
Tariff Board recommended that a definition of man-made fibres be in- 
serted into the Customs Tariff. In the budget introduced on March 
31, 1960, the following definition was included in the budget reso- 
lutions: 


(I) For full description of this item see Appendix A 
(2) Proceedings, November 16, 1959, p. 32 
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"tmanemade fibre' means a staple fibre or filament produced by 
manufacturing processes, wholly or in part of organic polymers, 
but does not include rubber." 


Various definitions of man-made fibres were considered at 
public hearing held in 1958, when the tariff items pertaining to man- 
made fibres were under consideration. At that time, the submission 
of the Primary Textiles Institute contained the following statement 
respecting a possible definition of man-made fibres: 


"To restrict the coverage of the phrase to those materials now 
classified as synthetic we propose the following definition of 
‘man-made fibre!: 
'Staple fibre or filament produced by manufacturing pro- 
cesses, wholly or in part of organic polymers or glasst", (1) 


Although the declared intent of the Primary Textiles 
Institute was "... to restrict the coverage ... to those materials 
now classified as 'synthetic! ....', the proposed definition would 
have added rubber. The Board has been informed that the Department of 
National Revenue has not classified rubber yarns or filaments as 
synthetic textiles. The definition included in the budget of March 31, 
1960 encompasses the same types of fibres as those which have been 
classified by the Department of National Revenue as synthetic fibres. 


The proposal of the Primary Textiles Institute would increase 
the duties on rubber textiles very substantially. A comparison of 
existing rates and those which would apply, if rubber were considered 
to be a man-made fibre, are shown below: 


Tariff Items Applicable Tariff Items Applicable if Rubber 
at Present Declared to be a Man-Made Fibre 


538m /formerly 565/ 
Covered rubber yarn 
174 DeCe 225 PeCe 


if 538m deleted: 
537a Cotton covered rubber yarn 


561b [formerly 558a/ 
Synthetic fibre yarns 


ae Ne ae a a SS 4 8S SY SY ee 


LA! Dede 20 Pele 22% Dele 223 PeCe 
not less than 
561b Synthetic covered rubber 22¢/1b. 
yarn 
22% Dele 22% Dele 
not less than 
22¢/1b. 
542 Cotton elastic fabrics 562a /formerly 561/ 
175 PeCe 20 pecs Fabrics of synthetic fibres 
224 DeCe 30 PeCe 
and 20¢/1b. 
548 Products of cotton 563 [formerly 567a/ 
elastic fabric Products of synthetic fibres 
oe rer 25 DeCe 20 pec. 275 DeCe 


(1) Proceedings (Official Report 
Silk and Man-Made Fibres, November 12, 1958, p. 
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SECTION V 


BELTING CONTAINING TEXTILE MATERTAL 


In this Report the term belting refers to belts collec- 
tively as well as to the strips of belting from which individual 
belts are made. Industrial belting falls into two broad categories: 
(1) conveyor or elevator belting, which is used to carry materials 
and commodities from one place to another, and (2) transmission 
belting, which is used to transmit power to or within a machine. 


The Board is concerned with those types of belting which 
have a textile component and are classified under tariff item 610. 
This item is as follows: 


6lOm iBelting. n.d.0: 7S Peco (BeP.) 20 pec. (MF.N.) 


It is understood that belting is classified in the following 
manner? 


A. In random lengths, i.e., not endless or cut to exact lengths 
for installation: 


1) Conveyor belting and transmission belting are classified 
under tariff item 610. 


Be In exact lengths for installation, or endless: 


1) Conveyor and transmission belting imported with a machine 
is classified with the machine; 


2) Conveyor belting imported separately from the machine is 
classified under the tariff item providing for the 
machinery on which the belting is to be installed, when 
the tariff item has a provision for parts; 


3) Transmission belting imported separately is dutiable under 
tariff item 610, unless it is for installation on machinery 
provided for in an end-use item containing provision for 
"parts" not qualified by the term "n.o.p.", in which case 
the belting is classified as "parts" under the end-use 
item. Belting used to connect a remotely located engine 
or motor with a machine is not considered to be a "part!" 
of the machine. 


C. Belting for agricultural machines: 
Belting is admissible under tariff item 409t when it is 
for use with the agricultural machines and tractors 


classified under the tariff items enumerated in item 


LOI. 
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Belting Wholly of Textile Material 


The following products, wholly of textile material may be 
used as industrial belting: 


(1) Single-ply narrow fabrics, usually having a plain or twill 
weave. These are used both as conveyor belting and as 
transmission belting in uses where the commodities to be 
carried, or the machinery to be driven, are relatively 
light. Such fabrics are produced in Canada by firms in 
the Narrow Fabrics Industry. Most of them have other uses 
as well, for example in the production of gloves, tents, 
awnings, or furniture. It has not been possible to deter- 
mine what proportion of the domestic output of narrow 
fabrics is used as belting. 


(2) Several vlies of woven narrow fabric sewn together. No 
information is available regarding the Canadian production 
or imports of this type of belting, or the purposes for 
which it is used. 


(3) Solid woven fabrics consisting of more than one ply, the 
plies being interwoven or bound together in the course of 
weaving. Such fabrics are woven from two to eight plies 
in thickness and in widths ranging from one to eighty-four 
inches. They are used chiefly as conveyor belting where a 
high degree of resistance to heat is required. Such uses 
are to be found in the various branches of the food in- 
dustry, for example in bakeries and biscuit manufacturing 
establishments and in fruit, meat or fish processing plants. 
Solid woven belting is also used in tobacco handling and for 
conveying goods and materials in a variety of manufacturing 
operations. 


A representative of Cosmos Imperial Mills, Limited 
stated that this firm had produced solid woven belting in 
widths from eleven to forty-two inches, in two, three and 
four plies. He also said that the firm was equipped to 
produce solid woven belting in widths from eleven to fifty- 
four inches, in two to five plies. The average annual out- 
put of solid woven belting by Cosmos Imperial Mills was 
stated to be about 10,000 yards, of which between 5,000 to 
8,000 yards were in the three-ply thickness. The repre- 
sentative of Cosmos Imperial Mills said that three other 
firms in Canada made solid woven fabrics in widths from one- 
half to about sixteen inches, which may be used both as belt- 
ing and for other purposes. 


Imports 
Imports of cotton belting are reported by the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics in statistical class 3083, which appears in 
Appendix B. In recent years, imports under this class averaged 
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about 160,000 yards, valued at just under $300,000. It is understood 
that most of these imports consist of solid woven belting. About 75 
per cent, by volume, of imports under this class come from the United 
States and the remainder from the United Kingdom. The statistics in- 
dicate that in recent years all of the imports from the United Kingdom, 
and most of those originating in the United States, were classified 
under tariff item 610. 


Imports of belting wholly of man-made fibres are included 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in statistical class 3551, shown 
in Appendix B. Annual imports under this class were about 100,000 
pounds, valued at about $150,000, in recent years. However, in 
addition to belting of man-made fibres this statistical class also 
includes imports of other types of belting, such as chain-link, steel 
and woven wire belting. An analysis made by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics shows that in December, 1958, woven belting of man-made 
fibres accounted for 43 per cent of the total value of imports re- 
corded under s.c. 3551. 


Proposal 


The Primary Textiles Institute proposed "that item 610 be 
deleted, and that belting now classified thereunder be dutiable ac- 
cording to the nature of the fabric".(1) In support of this proposal, 
the Primary Textiles Institute stated that certain narrow fabrics when 
used as light belting were now classified under item 610, while in- 
ports of the same fabrics for other purposes entered under various 
other tariff items. The following statement was contained in the sub- 
mission of the Institute: 


"Our concern lies with those braids and woven fabrics which 
are now classified as belting under item 610, merely because 
they are used as belting, while by nature they are merely 
braids or woven fabrics. ... We see no reason why they 
should be accorded separate tariff treatment when put to one 
use rather than to another."(2 


The table on the following page shows the rates at present applicable 
to belting wholly of textile material entered under item 610, and the 
rates that would apply to such belting if the proposal of the Primary 
Textiles Institute were adopted: 


(1) Proceedings, November 16, 1959, p. 27 
(2) Ibid., pp. 27-8 
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Present Proposed 


Terzre Rate of Duty Tarr. Rate of Duty 
Item Beles MeFeNe Item BePs M.FN. 
610 7% pete 20 pete 522(2) Cotton 17% PeCe 225 Pee 

562a Man-made 

fibre: 

more than 

12" wide 224 pece 30 Pete 

and 
20¢/1b. 

(a) Man-made 

fibre, 

not more 

than 12" 

wide 22% nscutim 2S anne 


(a) Recommended Item II, Board's Report on Narrow Fabrics, p. 65 


The proposal would result in substantial increases in the rates of duty 
under both the British Preferential and the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs. 


Opposition to Proposal 


Representations were received from the Association of Solid 
Woven Belting Manufacturers of Great Britain and from Mintex Federal 
Limited of Rexdale, Ontario, importers of solid woven cotton belting. 
These interests stated that to the best of their knowledge, solid 


woven belting was not manufactured in Canada. Mintex Federal Limited 
requested: 


",.e that a new tariff item be instituted to embrace solid woven 
cotton belting as a material not made in Canada, with corresponding 
reductions in the existing rates of duty. "(1) 


The National Council of the Baking Industry also opposed any 
increase in the rates of duty on solid woven belting. 


No representations were received by the Board expressing op- 
position to the Primary Textiles Institute's proposal in so far as it 
may affect the tariff treatment of single-ply narrow fabrics for use 


as belting, or of belting consisting of several plies of woven narrow 
fabric sewn together. 


(1) Proceedin s, November 26, 1959, p. 1483 
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summary of Considerations 


Narrow fabrics are, at times, used as transmission or con- 
veyor belting. When imported for use as belting, some of these narrow 
fabrics are at present admitted under tariff item 610. Identical fab- 
rics, when imported for use as tapes or webbings are, on the other 
hand, classified under the appropriate fabric item. 


With respect to solid woven belting now classifiable under 
tariff item 610, evidence indicates that Cosmos Imperial Mills has 
manufactured solid woven fabrics ranging from two-ply to four-ply and 
in widths from 11 inches to 42 inches. However, between 50 and 80 
per cent of this firm's annual output of some 10,000 yards has been 
in the three-ply weave; a substantial portion of this fabric has been 
sold not as belting, but for use in diaphragms covering the junctions 
between railway passenger cars. Three other firms were said to make 
solid woven fabrics and to restrict their production to the narrower 
widths, ranging from one-half inch to about sixteen inches; fabrics 
of this type are also sold for purposes other than belting. 


Most of the Canadian market for solid woven belting is 
supplied by imports, chiefly from the United States. It appears 
that, to a considerable extent, imports consist of types which are 
not made in Canada and which do not compete with domestic production. 
An official of Cosmos Imperial Mills testified at the public hearing 
that he was not aware of areas where his firm competes with imports 
by Mintex Federal Limited. Similarly, an official of the latter firm 
testified as follows: 


QUESTION: "Mr. Kelsall, you would not regard your company 
intex/ or your imports as being competitive in 
this market with the products of either Imperial 

Cosmos or Hamilton Cotton? 


ANSWER : "No, sir. They are in a different business, "(1) 


The fact that domestic producers tend to make belting in the narrower 
widths and in a limited number of plies appears to be due largely to 
the small size of the Canadian market for the larger sizes and the 
great variety of belting required. For example, the witness for the 
Primary Textiles Institute described the Canadian market as follows: 


".ee the market consists of a great multitude of requirements, 
all the way from 1 inch to 60 inches, in plies all the way from 
two ply to ten ply, and users often use very small quantities, 
12 feet, 20 feet, 50 feet, 100 feet, very short runs. "(2) 


Similarly, the witness for the import interests testified: 


"In our factory in the States we stock between 500 and 600 
standard belts. They will range from two-ply up to eight- 
ply and in widths from 1 inch to 72 inches which I think 
is the widest. "\3 


(1) Proceedings, November 26, 1959, p. 1504 
(2) Ibid., November 23, 1959, p. 879 
(3) Ibid., November 26, 1959, p. 1492 
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"... L want to put across the idea that we are not selling in 
Canada thousands of yards of this belting. The bulk of our 
business is bits and pieces; small lengths and a tremendous 
variety of sizes. We get orders for say 150 feet of 18-inch 
wide belting and.we get other orders for 40 feet of 60-inch 
wide belting. "(1 


"Our normal orders run from about 30 feet to possibly 150 
feet. (2) 


The witness for the import interests also stated that - 


",.. to make this type of belting economically you have to 
run a considerable length; you cannot produce a short length. 
The reason for that is because in weaving a belt the thread 
is put on a beam or a bobbin on the back of the loom and then 
it is fed into the loom; .... To tie all these threads into 
the loom takes a long time. ... Therefore, to set up the 
loom is very expensive. 


"Our normal run for these five or six hundred different sizes 
is 1,000 to 1,500 feet. It is not economical to produce a 
belt in runs shorter than that. "(3 


According to the evidence cited above it would be uneconomical to 
produce in Canada the full range of solid woven belting required by 
the various users. This conclusion is supported by evidence given 
at the public hearing by the official of Federal Mintex Limited: 


QUESTION: "Has your company ever considered establishing 
manufacturing facilities in Canada? 


ANSWER : "Yes. We have looked at that I might say very 
briefly, both from the English factory and the 
U.S. factory; we have both had a look at it and 
feel it would be a ridiculous suggestion. 


QUESTION: "Why? 


ANSWER : "The cost of the equipment, the very small market, 
and again the tremendous variety of sizes and widths, 
each width having to be made especially. We just 
could not make most of the orders we get at Mintex. 
If we get an order for 30 or 40 feet it would be in- 
possible to make it. You would have to run off a 
roll of about 1,000 feet and then you might hold 
that roll for possibly five or six years because the 
demand is so small. "(4 


(1) Proceedin s, November 26, 1959, p. 1495 
(2) Tid. 

(3) Tbid., p. 1494 

(4) Tbid., p. 1501 
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In summary, it appears that most of the Canadian market 
for solid woven belting is supplied by imports; that to a considerable 
extent imports of solid woven belting are of types not made in Canada; 
that imported belting does not compete with that produced in Canada, 
either in belting or other uses; and that because of the small size 
of the Canadian market and the great variety of belting required it 
would be uneconomical to produce a full range of solid woven belting 
in Canada. 


Belting in Part of Textile Material 


The principal types of belting in part of textile material 
are: (1) so-called rubber belting, which consists of textile fabrics 
or cords and compounds of natural or synthetic rubber, (2) polyvinyl 
chloride or P.V.C. belting consisting of fabric in combination with 
polyvinyl chloride, and (3) balata belting made of fabric and balata 
gum. These types of belting are discussed below under separate head- 
ings. 


Rubber Belting 


| Rubber belting is usually divided into three main groups, 
according to its construction and the purposes it serves. These are 
as follows: 


(1) Conveyor and elevator belting - This type is used in carrying 
materials and products from one place to another. It con- 
sists of an inner portion, known as the carcass, and an outer 
portion referred to as the cover. The carcass is composed of 
several plies of duck of cotton or man-made fibre impregnated 
and bonded together with a rubber compound. The cover con- 
sists of a layer of a rubber compound, which is usually 
thicker on the face, or carrying side, of the belting than 
on the back, or pulley side. At times, an extra ply of open 
woven fabric is used between the carcass and the cover on the 
carrying side of the belting. This is known as the breaker- 
ply; its purpose is to provide the carcass with additional 
cushioning and protection from injury. 


Standard types of conveyor and elevator belting sold in 
Canada range in width from 3 inches to 72 inches. They are 
offered in standard grades usually designated as A, B and C; 
it is understood that these grades relate to the quality of 
the rubber compounds used in the carcass and in the cover. 
The carcasses range in thickness from 2-ply to 15=-ply and 
may contain 32, 36, 42, 48, 60 or 72 ounce ducks of cotton, 
rayon or mixtures of cotton and nylon, cotton and terylene 
or rayon and nylon. The thickness of the cover ranges from 
1/32 of an inch to about one inch. 


Conveyor and elevator belting is produced in the exact 
widths in which it is used. Although some of the standard 
specifications are normally carried in stock, to a consider- 
able extent conveyor and elevator belting is designed and 
produced to meet each customer's requirements. 


a 


(2) Flat transmission belting - This type is used in trans- 
mitting power from engines or motors to machinery. It is 
usually operated at relatively high speeds over pulleys 
with a flat surface. Flat transmission belting consists 
of several plies of cotton or man-made fibre duck impreg- 
nated and bonded together with a rubber compound. Unlike 
the conveyor or elevator belting described above, flat 
transmission belting is not normally encased in a rubber 
covere 


This belting is made in widths ranging from one inch 
to sixty inches and in constructions ranging from 2-ply 
to 12=ply. The principal types of ducks used include 
cotton and rayon in weights of 32, 33, 34 and 35 ounces. 
Flat transmission belting is made either in the folded 
edge construction, where the belting is produced to its 
exact width, or in the cut or square edge construction, 
where the belting is cut to its exact width from a wider 
strip of belting. 


(3) V-type transmission belting - This type is generally used 
to transmit power over pulleys having a V-shaped groove 
into which the belting fits. It consists of cords of 
cotton or man-made fibre placed parallel to each other 
or twisted into grommets, embedded in a rubber compound 
and covered on the outside with two or more plies of 
rubber-impregnated fabric. The great bulk of V-belting 
is produced and sold in endless form; however, in cases 
where installation of endless belting would be difficult, 
V-belting is jointed at the time of installation on the 
machine. V-type transmission belting is of three princi- 
pal kinds: 


(a) Light-duty V-belts, also known as fractional horse- 
power, or f.h.p. belts, are used in machinery and 
appliances powered by small electric motors. These 
include water-pumps, air-compressors, blowers, 
exhaust-fans, machine-shop equipment, oil-burners, 
domestic refrigerators and washing-machines. Light- 
duty V-belts are made in three standard cross-sections 
and in a variety of lengths. 


(b) Automotive fan belts are used in water-cooled engines. 
There are as many as 150 different types designed to 
fit the various types and models of domestic and foreign 
passenger cars, trucks and tractors. 


(c) Mutiple V-belts are sets of two or more V-belts operated 
together over pulleys having multiple grooves. The belts 
in each set must be of exactly the same length to ensure 
an equal distribution of the load. Multiple V-belts are 
used to drive various types of heavy industrial machinery. 
They are made in five standard cross-sections and in a 
variety of lengths. 
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Canadian Production - Rubber belting is produced by firms in the 
Rubber Products Industry. In recent years, it accounted for about 
3.7 per cent of this industry's total shipments, which are valued 
at some $325 million, annually; this proportion is about the same 
now as it was before the war. On the average, about 3 per cent of 
all employees in the industry are engaged in the manufacture of 
rubber belting. Of 90 firms classified by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in the Rubber Products Industry in 1959, only five pro- 
duced belting in significant quantities. These were as follows: 


Name of Firm Type of Belting Manufactured 
Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd. Conveyor, flat transmission 
Dunlop Canada Ltd. Conveyor, flat transmission, 

V-type 
BF. Goodrich Canada Ltd. V-type 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Conveyor, flat transmission, 
of Canada Ltd. V-type 
Gutta Percha & Rubber Ltd, (1) Conveyor, flat transmission 


There are other producers who make small quantities of certain types 
of belting; for example, the Dayton Rubber Co. (Canada) Ltd. of 
Toronto makes automotive fan belts, while Gates Rubber of Canada Itd. 
of Brantford, Ont. makes all types of V-belting. 


Primary industries, such as mining, logging and quarrying, 
are users of large quantities of rubber belting. Because the pace of 
natural resource development fluctuates from year to year the pro- 
duction of rubber belting also varies considerably. 


Canadian shipments of rubber belting during the years 
1935-39 and 1947-59 are shown in the table on the following page. 
Apart from year-to-year fluctuations, there has been a more than 
five-fold increase in the value of Canadian shipments, from an 
annual average of $2.3 million during the years 1935-39 to about 
$12.4 million annually in the period 1955-59. 


(1) On April 23, 1960 Gutta Percha & Rubber Ltd, announced its 
voluntary liquidation. 
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Imports - Belting imported separately from a machine is reported by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under statistical classes 1699, 
1701 and 1727 shown in Appendix B. Belting which is imported with 
the machine is not included in the statistical classes mentioned 
above. 


The table below shows imports under the above mentioned 
three statistical classes. It shows that the value of imports of 
all types of belting increased from an average of about $100,000 a 
year during the period 1935-39 to about $1.6 million annually in 
1955-59. More than 80 per cent of imports originate in the United 
States; the United Kingdom is the only other significant supplier. 
Further details are shown in Appendix B. 


IMPORTS OF RUBBER BELTS AND BELTING 


» 'O00 
Conveyor Belting, Total Belts 
Year Belting V-Belts Ne Oo Deo and Belting 
eo 81 81 
1936 8s 8s 
1937 oa aig hak 
1938 Included under 96 96 
1939 Belting, neOepe 122 Ae 
1947 858 858 
1948 Ot, oon 
1949 pel 237 788 
£950 558 315 873 
US Joye 826 680 1,506 
1952 895 385 1,280 
noo 873 Soe 1,232 
1954 638 37a L010 
Dees) 876 170 1,346 
1956 240 9°70 406 1,616 
1957 302 S37 L67 1,606 
1958 438 831 463 1 (36 
1959 Noah 829 565 1,845 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Exports - Before the war, exports of rubber belting amounted, on the 
average, to about $650,000 annually. Stimulated by shortages abroad, 
exports expanded considerably in the immediate post-war years and 
again during the Korean conflict. Since then, Canadian exports of 
rubber belting have averaged about $350,000 annually. Details of 
exports during the years 1935-39 and 1947-59 are given in the follow- 
ing table: 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF RUBBER BELTS AND BELTING 


Year Fan belts Belting, NeOePe TOTAL 
fa ~ $1000 1000 lbs. $1000 $1000 
1935 (a) 251.35 552 552 
1936 (a) 2,109 577 vi 
1937 (a) 2,982 819 819 
1938 (a) 2,264 619 619 
1939 (a) 25441 662 662 
1947 63 3,760 2,549 2,612 
1948 100 Bye 2,057 2,157 
wong a3 631 1.56 549 
1950 51 428 332 383 
1951 251 ubeisile 1,334 Tees 
1952 200 704, 67h, 87h, 
1953 101 2h3 24 315 
1954, 116 356 28h, 1,00 
i eis 62 576 156 518 
1956 68 shes: 263 cep 
ie pwe 15 390 307 Be 
1958 21 388 278 299 
1959 121 309 216 337 


(2) Included with "Belting, neo.pe" 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Canadian Market - The table on the following page shows the total 
Canadian market (apparent domestic disappearance) for rubber belting 
during the years 1935-39 and 1947-59. Canadian consumption of rubber 
belting increased from about $1.8 million a year before the war to 
an average of $13.7 million in recent years. Almost 90 per cent of 
the increase was supplied from expanding domestic production. In 
recent years about 88 per cent,on the average, of the total market 
has been supplied by domestic producers; this was only slightly less 
than the proportion supplied from domestic production before the war. 
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A breakdown of the Canadian market by principal types of 


belting is given in the table below. 


Type of Belting 
and Year 


Conveyor: 


1956 
Les 
1958 
By: 


V-Belts: 


1956 
ane! 
1958 
ey, 


Other; (2) 


1956 
be eile 
1958 
1929 


TOTAL: 


ape) 
aot 
1958 
IN by, 


(1) 


Canadian 


Shipments + Imports = Supply 
1000 $000 $b *O0O0 


6,507 
6.652 
i 05 
5 4333 


1,697 
3,653 
143 
55375 


2,911 
2,295 
2sh9u 
29000 


dor AES 
12,600 
TT 202 
13,061 


(2) 


240 
302 
438 
451 


970 
837 
831 
829 


1,06 
LOT 
463 
565 


1,616 
1,606 
1,732 
1,845 


(a) Includes flat transmission belting 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


RUBBER BELTS AND BELTING, by PRINCIPAL TYPES 
Apparent Domestic Supply 


Domestic 


6,747 
6,954, 
D 3003 
5 578k 


5,667 
45490 
497k 
6,204 


Sony 
2,762 
Za ey 
2,918 


15,731 
1, 206 
12,934 
14,906 


(1) fasePeCe 
of 


Proposal - The Rubber Association of Canada requested that rubber 
belting be provided for in a new item, as follows: 


"Belts and belting, including conveyor belts and belting, 


consisting of textiles in combination with rubber or 


synthetic resin, with or without other materials 
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Date 
20% 
(1) Proceedin s, November 24, p. 974 


M.F.Ne 


30% 


(1) 


The present rates under item 610 are 73 pec. British preferential and 
20 pece most-favoured-nation. The proposal would thus result in an 
increase of 124 percentage points in the duty on imports under the 
British Preferential Tariff, and of 10 percentage points on imports 
under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


Opposition to Proposal - Domestic users of rubber belting and manu- 
facturers in the United Kingdom opposed the Rubber Association's re- 
quest for higher rates of duty. 


Representations on behalf of the domestic users of rubber 
belting were made by the following organizations: the Fisheries 
Council of Canada; the Wheat Pools of the three Prairie Provinces and 
United Grain Growers Limited, a grain growers! organization; several 
associations representing various branches of the British Columbia 
forest industry; the Canadian Metal Mining Association; and the 
Quebec Asbestos Mining Association. Members of these organizations 
sell a considerable portion of their output in export markets; they 
feared that the proposed increase in the rates of duty on rubber 
belting would raise their production costs, making it more difficult 
for them to compete successfully in world markets. It was also sug- 
gested in some of the submissions that an increase in protection might 
have an unfavourable effect on the United Kingdom's trade with Canada. 


The Federation of British Rubber and Allied Manufacturers, 
on behalf of rubber belting manufacturers in the United Kingdom, op- 
posed the proposed higher rates of duty. The submission of the 
Federation contained the following statement: 


"There is no evidence that United Kingdom imports in any way 
dominate the Canadian market. There is no evidence of any 
substantial injury having teh done to Canadian producers by 
United Kingdom competition." 1) 


summary of Considerations - In support of their request for higher 
rates of duty domestic producers of rubber belting stated that: 


"They have already seen an old established world-wide export 
trade that formerly supported a large part of their productive 
capacity dwindle away to minor proportions 


and that: 


"They are now steadily losing ground in their domestic market 
to import competition which has already attained substantial 
volume and in the last few years has become increasingly 
difficult to meet. "(2) 


An examination of official statistics shows that in recent 
years exports accounted for between 2 and 5 per cent of total Canadian 
shipments of rubber belting, compared to about 28 per cent before the 
ware To a considerable extent this decline in the relative importance 


(1) Proceedin s, November 25, 1959, p. 1265 
(2) Tbid., November 24, 1959, p. 951 
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of exvorts is the result of a substantial increase in domestic ship- 
ments. Thus, while exports declined from an average of about 650 ,000 
annually before the war to some ‘350,000 in recent years, domestic 
shipments to the Canadian market increased from about ol.7 million to 
about $12 million a year. As a result, exports now account for a much 
smaller proportion of domestic production than they did before the war, 
although in terms of value they decreased only by some 300,000 a year. 


CANADIAN SHIPMENTS OF RUBBER BELTING 


To Domestic Export as P.C. 
Year Market For Export Total of Total 

Tair ‘ou Sam ce ond Dod bay s 
1935 1,365 552 Lie Py 28.8 
1936 1, 562 577 2,139 27.0 
193'/ Ryle 819 24953 27 en 
1938 1,632 619 2,251 2125 
1939 1,648 662 2,510 2667 
1955 10.637 518 ey DD ho6 
1956 13, 78h, BOL 14,115 23 
LO, eo e2h6 352 12,600 2.8 
1958 10,903 Fie Leva 2ef 
G59 12,.(2k Sei 13,061 2e6 


For detail see Tables on pages 82 and 83 


With respect to import competition, domestic producers 
supply close to 90 per cent, by value, of the total Canadian market 
for rubber belting. This is only slightly less than the proportion 
of the market held by domestic producers before the war. It would 
thus appear that, on the whole, producers abroad have not been parti- 
cularly successful in increasing their share of the Canadian market, 
although in absolute terms imports have increased. 


A spokesman for the Rubber Association of Canada pointed to 
the United Kingdom as the source of competition which is of greatest 
concern to the industry. He said: 


Me are, of course, concerned to get some better protection 
against the United States but we must admit that at the pre- 
sent time and over the past few years it has been the United 
Kingdom ih ab nny? that has been most damaging to our in- 
Aust Maas f 1) 


The table on the following page shows imports by countries and by types 
of belting expressed as a percentage of total domestic supply. It shows 


that imports from the United Kingdom supply a small but increasing per- 
centage of the domestic market. 


(1) Proceedin s, November 25, 1959, p. 1189 
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IMPORTS AS PERCENTAGE OF DOMESTIC suppty, (2) 
by Type of Belting and by Principal Sources 


Type of Belting United United | Total 
and Year Kingdom States Other Imports 
PeCe PeCe DeCe DeCe 
Conveyor: 
1956 1.6 1.8 <2 3.6 
1957 eed eek ail hed 
1958 ao 2el aS. 8.8 
1959 520 ee 05 HAS 
V-belts: 
1956 on 15.7 33 17.1 
1957 ligt 16.6 of 18.6 
1958 15 Mange ge! miei Lée7 
1959 ooo 10.3 9 13. 
Gthen: +") 
1956 26 aOR ys 12s 
1957 Dak eae 26 16.9 
1958 Dac LA 05 Let 
Abr Jee ees: Af 19.4 
TOTAL: 
1956 2 Sa’ ok 10.3 
et; 1.9 9.0 ok TS 
1958 3eh 94 06 ary 
L759 bed 8.2 af pe i 


(2) Canadian shipments plus imports 
(b) Includes flat transmission belting 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The Canadian producers of rubber belting stated that they 
faced certain disadvantages in competing with producers in the United 
Kingdom: 


",.. British belting laid down in Canada is so far below our 
normal selling price, in many cases below our cost, that see 
if we are going to be able to continue to service this market, 
then we must continue to have sufficient volume to stay in 
business. It is becoming increasingly difficult to do that 
with conveyor belting because of the very substantial price 
advantage they /United Kingdom producers/ have with their low 
cotton costs, their lower labour costs, "(1 


(1) Proceedin s, November 25, 1959, p. 1196 
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The Board has prepared an estimate of the differences in 
textile and labour costs between Canada and the United Kingdom. 
Canadian manufacturers of rubber belting were asked to submit speci- 
fications of the types of belting which they consider typical of the 
Canadian market; for the specifications selected, detailed break- 
downs of factory cost were obtained from each of five Canadian 
producers of rubber belting; analyses of factory cost for the same 
specifications were also obtained from three United Kingdom pro- 
ducers of rubber belting who sell in the Canadian market; for each 
type of belting the difference between the average Canadian cost 
and the average United Kingdom cost was expressed in terms of average 
factory cost in the United Kingdom. The results were as follows: 


Type of Belting P.C. by which Canadian Costs Exceed 
and Number of Elements of Factory Costs in the United Kingdom 
Specifications Factory Cost AVERAGE RANGE 
Maxe Min. 
Conveyor - 6 Textile 26.5 10.7 Paley? 
Labour be 1s 3.3 


TEXTILE AND LABOUR 3169 


Flat transmission 
= 6 Textile 1.6 Pees ls 
Labour = oi 03 -3 


re 


TEXTILE AND LABOUR L309 


V-belting - 9 Textile -1.2 1326 6.2 
Labour 12, Sere. 9.6 
TEXTILE AND LABOUR 11.5 


While Canadian producers of conveyor belting appear to face 
sizeable handicaps in certain elements of costs, there also appear to 
be a number of advantages which work in their favour. For example, it 
seems that more varieties of conveyor belting are used in Canada than 
in the United Kingdom; that many of the types used in Canada are not 
normally manufactured in the United Kingdom; and that an important 
part of such belting is custom designed and engineered. All of these 
factors assist the domestic supplier. 


A witness for the Rubber Association of Canada described the 
Canadian market for conveyor belting as follows: 


"J... the Canadian market ... leans heavily toward the natural 
resources industry, mines and forests, paper mills, and so on, 


sees They have much more variety and in some cases more rugged 
demands than I think the domestic United Kingdom market has ee 


(1) Proceedings, November 25, 1959, p. 1145 
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The witness also testified that Canadian manufacturers of rubber 
belting made a greater variety of belting than manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom, especially of conveyor and V-belting which together 
account for some 80 per cent of the total market. He also stated 
that a considerable portion of the conveyor belting destined for 

use by the natural resource industries was especially designed and 
engineered to meet industrial requirements. Accordingly, design 

and engineering services often have to be provided in Canada by the 
belting manufacturer. Also, witnesses stated that manufacturers in 
the United Kingdom required a longer delivery period than did Canadian 
manufacturers. In discussing these matters, a witness for the Rubber 
Association of Canada stated: 


"JT think you would find that usually a tremendous amount of 
engineering goes into each one of those installations ...." 1) 


— oe om ont ome 


",.- that is one of the services which we offer to our industry; 
in other words, it might happen in a gravel ... plant; it could 
happen in a pulp and paper plant; it could happen anywhere; it 
involves a tremendous amount of engineering. We are working on 
jobs now which may not be placed for a year or a year and a 
half."(2) 


"The percentage of our business that is handled from stock 
[conveyor/ belting in Canada is relatively limited. It is 
a case of being made to order ..."(3) 


Although in recent years imports of conveyor belting from 
the United Kingdom supplied less than 6 per cent of the Canadian 
market, domestic producers stated during the public hearing that 
United Kingdom manufacturers had been successful in securing orders 
for large installations. As examples, they mentioned a contract 
awarded by Celgar Limited for a pulp and paper mill installation at 
Kraft, B.C., and recent purchases by the National Harbours Board for 
grain elevators in Montreal. Information obtained by the Board in- 
dicates that the contract with Celgar Limited was indeed won by a 
supplier of British belting on the basis of the lowest bid. However, 
Celgar Limited informed the Board that, on other occasions, Canadian 
firms had secured contracts on the basis of competitive tenders, even 
when United Kingdom and other foreign firms had entered the bidding. 


The Board also obtained information respecting purchases of 
conveyor belting by the National Harbours Board. This shows that 
during the years 1957 and 1958, the total value of conveyor belting 
purchased by the National Harbours Board or by general contractors 
who were awarded contracts for the construction of elevator facilities 
was $550,000; of this a little less than half was supplied by Canadian 


(1) Proceedin s, November 24, 1959, p. 1081 
(2 eioidis pal082 
(3) Ibid., November 25, 1959, p. 1143 
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firms. However, the National Harbours Board informed the Tariff 

Board that because of a large program of grain elevator expansion, 

the total volume of conveyor belting purchased during those two 

years was much higher than usual and that the share supplied from 
non-Canadian sources was also somewhat higher than usual. It appears 
that normally purchases by the National Harbours Board for maintenance 
purposes are small and that they are usually made from domestic sup- 
pliers. 


In summary, it would appear that manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom are able to produce conveyor belting at costs considerably be- 
low those of Canadian producers. On the other hand, Canadian producers 
have certain advantages; they are more accustomed to producing the wide 
variety of belting which is sold in the domestic market; their engi- 
neering staff is readily at the disposal of customers; and, they are 
usually in a position to give prompter deliveries than manufacturers 
abroad. The net result of these factors appears to be that the domes- 
tic industry supplies most of the market, although imports from the 
United Kingdom have increased in recent years. 


With respect to flat transmission belting, imports from the 
United Kingdom account for about 3 per cent of the Canadian market. 
A representative of a United Kingdom firm stated that because of the 
general decline in the use of flat transmission belting his firm had 
not attempted to market it in Canada, and did not intend to do so in 
the future. 


Because V—-belting has a relatively low textile content, the 
disadvantage which the Canadian producers face, in comparison with 
the United Kingdom manufacturers, is largely a result of differences 
in labour costs. In addition, the evidence indicates that Canadian 
manufacturers offer, on the whole, a greater variety of V-belting 
than do the United Kingdom manufacturers; this is particularly true of 
automotive fan belts. Imports from the United Kingdom supply only a 
small portion of the total Canadian market for V-belting of all types. 


Canadian producers of rubber belting made no comments and 
presented no evidence respecting their competitive position in com- 
parison with manufacturers in the United States, who supply most of 
the flat transmission and V-type belting imported into Canada. In 
1959, the United States supplied 10.3 per cent of the V-belting and 
15.5 per cent of the flat transmission belting used in Canada; the 
value of such imports has not shown any upward trend. 


PeVele Belting 


Polyvinyl chloride or P.V.C. belting is similar in con- 
struction to rubber conveyor belting. It consists of several plies 
of duck of cotton, man-made fibres or a mixture thereof, impregnated 
with P.V.C. and covered with layers of P.V.C. on both sides. Its 
principal advantage over rubber belting appears to lie in its high 
degree of resistance to fire. This quality fits it for its princi- 
pal use as conveyor belting in the coal mining industry. 
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The Board does not know whether this type of belting is 
produced in Canada. Information respecting total Canadian consump- 
tion and imports is not available. 


A written representation was received from Rubber Improve- 
ment Limited of London, England, a producer of this type of belting, 
which stated: 


",.. there is no justification whatsoever for customs duty to 
be applied to the import into Canada of our p.v.c. multi-ply 
conveyor beltings, because: 
(a) There is no comparable product manufactured in Canada. 
(b) They do not compete with rubber type belts manufactured 
in Canada", (1 


Balata Belting 


Balata belting is made of woven cotton duck impregnated 
with balata gum. The latter is derived from the latex of the bullet 
tree (Mimusops balata), which grows wild in Central and South America. 
Balata gum is hard and water-resistant, but it softens when exposed 
to high temperatures; as a result, it cannot be vulcanized. 


Balata belting is used for power transmission, as well as 
conveyor or elevator belting. Its most common use is said to be in 
the food industries where it is not exposed to high temperatures. 
United Kingdom export statistics show that shipments to Canada are 
very small, amounting to only a few thousand dollars annually. A 
representation was received during the public hearing from the British 
Association of Balata Belt Manufacturers expressing their opposition 
to any change in tariff item 610. 


oummary 


Solid woven belting is produced in Canada in very small 
quantities and in relatively few sizes. Imports, largely of sizes 
not made in Canada, supply most of the demand for solid woven belting. 
The value of imports has seldom exceeded $300,000 per annum 


Canadian production of rubber belting increased from $2 
million in 1939 to$l3 million in 1959. Over the same period imports 
increased from $122,000 to $1,845,000. Thus, although imports in- 
creased relatively more than domestic production, the latter supplied 
87 per cent of the market in 1959. 


There appears to be no Canadian production of P.V.C. or 
balata belting; imports are small. 


(1) Proceedings, November 26, 1959, pe 1534 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In its previous Reports the Board has already dealt with 
textiles of wool, cotton, silk and man-made fibres. In this, its 
eighth Report under the Textile Reference, the Board deals with the 
remaining group of textile fibres, namely those which in textile 
dictionaries are referred to as the stem and leaf fibres; to the un- 
initiated they are perhaps better known as the hard fibres. The 
stem fibres include the historic jute, flax and hemp while the exotic 
Sisal, manila and henequen are included with the leaf fibres. Unlike 
wool, cotton, silk or man-made fibres, which are used chiefly to pro- 
vide women with means of adornment and men with some degree of pro- 
tection against the inclemencies of the weather, the stem and leaf 
fibres are not used to any great extent in the manufacture of apparel; 
rather, the coarser variety is used in sacking and cordage, while the 
finer is used to make the various household articles collectively 
known as "the linen", 


Apart from textiles which are wholly of stem and leaf fibres, 
this Report also deals with textiles made of stem and leaf fibres mixed 
with one another or with cotton, and of stem and leaf fibres or cotton 
in combination with non-textile materials such as asbestos or rubber. 
The elastic undergarment which milady uses to enhance her appearance 
is, perhaps, the most vivid example of the latter group of textile 
manufactures. 


As a matter of convenience, the Board has also included in 
this Report two groups of unrelated products, namely textiles made of 
animal hair and of combinations of animal hair and vegetable fibres, 
and belting containing textile material. It is because of the in- 
clusion of these two groups of products that this Report is entitled: 
Miscellaneous Textiles. It follows from this that there is no Miscel- 
laneous Textiles Industry; rather, the various textile products con- 
sidered in this Report are produced by firms in a number of industries, 
including the Cordage, Rope and Twine Industry, the Cotton and Jute 
Bag Industry, the Cotton Textile Industries and the Rubber Products 
Industry. In some instances, such products account for a substantial 
portion of a firm's or an industry's total output; in others they 
represent but a small proportion thereof. 


Parts of certain tariff items reviewed in this Report pro- 
vide for textiles which are coated or impregnated. In no case has 
the Board reviewed the coated or impregnated textiles that may be 
imported under these items, nor does it make any recommendations 
thereon in this Report. These items, in so far as they provide for 
textiles which are coated or impregnated, will be the subject of 
another Report to be published later. 


The products that are imported under some thirty-five tariff 
items reviewed in this Report can, for convenience, be divided into 
four groups as follows: yarns and twines; fabrics and articles; hair- 
cloth and manufactures of hair; and belting containing textile material. 
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The hard fibre yarns and twines considered in this Report 
account for less than 25 per cent of all hard fibre yarns and twines 
produced in Canada. The remaining 75 per cent are in the form of 
binder and baler twine; most of this is used in agriculture and is 
not included in the Textile Reference. 


Of the hard fibre yarns and twines that are before the 
Board those of jute are by far the most important. The jute yarns 
are used principally in the manufacture of woven rugs and carpets 
and of electrical wires and cables, while the twines are used for 
tying and wrapping purposes. Only one firm in Canada, Doon Twines, 
Limited of Kitchener, Ontario, spins jute yarns; this firm is also 
the principal producer of jute twines. In its representations before 
the Board, Doon Twines, Limited requested substantial increases in 
the rates of duty on both the jute yarns and twines. This request 
was supported by a plea for "the same opportunity to compete for the 
Canadian market that is now accorded to others in similar circum- 
stances". In recent years, Canadian shipments of jute yarns declined 
substantially, while imports increased somewhat. Nearly all imports 
come from India and Ireland and, at present, are free of duty under 
the British Preferential Tariff. The Board's investigation showed 
that the domestic spinner does suffer a disadvantage in competing 
with imports. In recognition of this, the Board recommends a duty 
of 10 pec. ad valorem under the British Preferential Tariff; the 
Board also recommends the deletion of the end-use item 537c¢ under 
which most of the jute yarns are now entered. 


No evidence was offered in support of the request for the 
high rates of duty on jute twines. Imports declined in recent years, 
while domestic shipments remained stable. In the opinion of the 
Board, the existing level of protection on the conversion of yarns 
into twines is very high. As a result, the Board recommends that the 
duties on jute twines be decreased. 


The remaining hard fibre yarns, that is those other than 
wholly of jute, are at present classified under six tariff items and 
two extracts; in addition there is an item providing for cotton yams 
covered with metallic strip. The Board recommends the elimination of 
three items, including the one pertaining to cotton yarns covered 
with metallic strip, as well as of the two extracts. All three of 
the items recommended for deletion provide for certain end-uses. 

With the exception of item 537¢ under which the jute yarns are entered, 
imports are small and in at least one case declining. As a result, the 
Board does not deem it advisable to recommend the continuation of these 
end-use provisions. The deletion of the two GATT extracts from items 
237 and 537a is recommended on the grounds that yarns for this parti- 
cular end-use are already provided for elsewhere in the Customs Tariff. 


The fabrics and articles of hard fibres which are reviewed 
in this Report include: fabrics of flax and hemp and articles made 
of such fabrics; jute fabrics and articles; bags and sacks of hemp, 
linen, jute or sisal; and certain articles of sisal, palm straw or 
cane straw. In addition there are two end-use items, one providing 
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for canvas of hemp or flax for use in the manufacture of sails, and 
the other for sails for boats and ships. Finally, there are two 
"basket" items, one of which provides for woven fabrics and the other 
for clothing, wearing apparel and articles which are wholly or in 
part of vegetable fibres and are not provided for elsewhere in the 
Customs Tariff. 


The four items providing for fabrics and articles of flax 
and hemp were introduced into the Customs Tariff in 1932; they were 
designed to provide a degree of protection on fabrics and articles 
made in Canada and to offer a relatively easy entry to fabrics and 
articles not made in Canada. The Board's recommendations would con- 
tinue the greater measure of protection against imports of flax and 
hemp fabrics and articles that compete with domestic production, 

gamwWhile allowing free entry under the British Preferential Tariff of 
those that do not. The rates recommended on hemp and flax fabrics 
that compete in use with cotton fabrics are the same as on the cotton 
coloured fabrics. In addition, the Board has followed its practice 
of recommending the elimination of specific duties whenever practi- 
cable. The over-all result of the Board's recommendations respecting 
fabrics of flax or hemp is a slight reduction in the most-favoured- 
nation rates; in the case of the articles there is no significant 
change in rates of duty, as the effective level of protection offered 
by the recommended ad valorem rates approximates that which obtains 
under the existing compound rates. 


When measured by the value of imports, woven jute fabrics 
are by far the most important item considered in this Report. Imports 
exceed $11 million annually; most of these are in the greige and come 
from India. Jute fabrics are not woven in Canada but sizeable quanti- 
ties of such fabrics are used, principally in the manufacture of bags 
and sacks. The Board recommends a single item to provide for jute 
fabrics in the greige as well as for those that are bleached or 
coloured, at the rates now applicable to the greige fabrics. Imports 
of bleached or coloured jute fabrics have been small and, as a result, 
do not warrant separate tariff treatment. The woven narrow jute fab- 
rics, a separate provision for which was recommended for deletion in 
the Board's Report on Narrow Fabrics, would also become dutiable under 
the recommended item. Imports of such narrow fabrics average about 
00,000 annually, chiefly from India. As a result of the Board's 
present and previous recommendations the existing 15 p.c. British pre- 
ferential rate on such fabrics would be eliminated. 


Bags or sacks of cotton have already been considered by the 
Board in its Report respecting Cotton and Cotton Products. The only 
other bags of vegetable fibres that are made in Canada are those of 
jute. The annual value of domestic shipments is about $15 million; 
imports are small and, consequently, domestic producers supply most 
of the market. 


The Board recommends the consolidation of the existing two 
items providing for bags of hemp, linen, jute and sisal into one, at 
the rates now applicable to jute bags. This would result in some 
reduction in the rates of duty on bags of hemp, linen and sisal, none 
of which is made in Canada. 
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Apart from a minor change in the wording, the Board is 
recommending no change in the tariff treatment of jute manufactures 
other than the jute bags. The change in wording is intended to 
allow the entry, as jute manufactures, of articles such as paper- 
lined jute bags which — although not wholly of jute — have a 
textile component which is wholly of jute. This change would result 
in a substantial reduction in the British preferential, and a moder- 
ate reduction in the most-favoured-nation rate of duty on such 
articles. 


The Board is recommending the elimination of the special 
item for table-cloths, centre-pieces and doilies of sisal, palm straw 
or cane straw. No representations were made respecting these articles; 
they are believed not to be made in Canada. 


The Board did not consider itself justified in adopting the 
proposal of the Primary Textiles Institute under which sails for boats 
and ships would be classified as textile products according to the 
textile material from which they are made; the adoption of this pro- 
posal would have resulted in substantial increases in the rates of 
duty. Instead, the Board recommends the continuation of the existing 
rates and the enlargement of the scope of the item to include textile 
fabrics for use in the manufacture of sails. The latter recommenda- 
tion is intended to correct the anomaly arising out of the present 
provisions of the Customs Tariff under which the rates of duty on 
fabrics used in making sails are in some instances higher than the 
rates on the finished sails. The result of this recommendation would 
be to increase substantially the duties on cotton fabrics and hemp 
canvas and to lower them somewhat on fabrics of man-made fibres. 

Most of the sails for pleasure craft are now made from man-made fibre 
fabrics. 


In the case of the "basket" item providing for fabrics 
wholly or in part of vegetable fibres, the Board has confined itself 
to bringing the rates into accord with the rates on coloured cotton 
fabrics. The result of this recommendation is to increase the most- 
favoured-nation rate on the non-specified vegetable fibre fabrics by 
25 pec. The Board is recommending no change in the rates of duty on 
the multitude of non-specified articles entered under "basket" item 
548. However, the Board recommends that the two GATT extracts from 
it be consolidated into a new item without any change in the rates 
of duty. 


With respect to the products of animal hair, either by 
itself or in combination with vegetable fibres, the Board recommends 
the continuation of the provision for haircloth; suchdloth is used 
for stiffening men's garments and is not available from domestic 
sources. The elimination of the three other provisions is recommended 
and the products now classified thereunder would become dutiable as 
manufactures or woven fabrics of wool or hair. Imports under these 
items are small, or non-existent. 
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In this Report, the Board considered belting only if wholly 
or in part of textile material. Of such belting, the so-called rubber 
belting is by far the largest item of trade; it is the type normally 
used for conveying goods and materials and for transmitting power. 

The other typeof belting containing textile material include that 
woven wholly of textile material; and that consisting of a combination 
of textile fabric with other materials, such as polyvinyl chloride or 
balata gum. 


Certain narrow fabrics may, at times, be used as belting. 
With respect to these, the Primary Textiles Institute proposed that 
they be made dutiable as fabrics, rather than as belting. The Board 
is of the opinion that in cases other than those provided for in 
special end-use items, the dutiable status of an article should not 
be dependent solely on the particular end-use to which it is put. 
Consequently, the Board recommends that the wording of the item pro- 
viding for belting be so changed as to exclude single-ply belting 
wholly of textile material. 


Solid woven belting, consisting of several plies of textile 
fabrics woven together, accounts for most of the belting which is 
wholly of textile material. This belting is not made in Canada in 
quantities and constructions required by the Canadian market; most of 
what is used is imported. As a result, the Board saw no reason for 
recommending a change in the rate of duty on such belting. 


The belting consisting of textile material in combination 
with polyvinyl chloride or balata gum is used in certain specialized 
applications. The total Canadian consumption of such belting is small. 
Most of the belting consisting of a combination of textile fabric with 
other materials is the so-called rubber belting. In its appearance 
before the Board, the Ruhber Association of Canada requested substan- 
tial increases in rates of duty on this type of belting, particularly 
under the British Preferential Tariff. Although very small in rela- 
tion to the total Canadian market, imports from the United Kingdon, 
particularly of conveyor belting, have been increasing in recent years. 
There is evidence that certain elements of the cost of producing con- 
veyor belting are considerably higher in Canada than in the United 
Kingdom. Moreover,owing to a decline in exports, Canadian producers 
of conveyor belting have considerable excess capacity. With respect 
to belting in part of textile fibres, the Board recommends that the 
British preferential rate of 15 p.c., which was in effect prior to 
1942, be restored. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


| That the following tariff items, enumerations of goods and 
rates of duty be revoked by Order in Council or deleted by amendment 
of Schedule A to the Customs Tariff: 522(6), 533, 537, Ex.537, 537a, 
Ex.537a, 537b, 537¢, 537d, 537e, 538a, 540(a), 540(b), 540(c), 540(d), 
541, 54h1a, 542 not including the extract, 543, 546 in so far as it 
relates to articles made from fabrics, finished or unfinished, and all 
textile manufactures, wholly of jute, neoep. and jute fabric backed 
with paper, 547, Ex.547, 547a, 548 in so far as it relates to clothing, 
wearing apparel and articles, made from woven fabrics, and all textile 
manufactures, wholly or partially manufactured, composed wholly or in 
part of vegetable fibres but not containing wool, n.eo.ep., the two 
extracts from 548, 548a, 548c, 549c, 549d, 549e, 549f, 610, 798, 812, 
812a and 812b and that Schedule A to the Customs Tariff be further 
amended by inserting therein the following items, enumerations of 
goods and rates of duty: 


British Most- 
Prefer= Favoured= 
Tariff Goods Subject to Duty ential Nation General 
Item and Free Goods Tariff Tariff Tariff 


I Yarns and rovings, including 
threads, cords and twines, 
wholly or in part of vege- 
table fibres, n.o.p., not 
containing silk, wool or 
hair, man-made fibres or 
filaments nor glass fibres 
or filaments: 


(a) Linen thread for hand 

or machine sewing eeee. Free 173 DeCe Cor ece 
(b) Linen yarns for weaving 

or braiding into 


DADC as 66 ecis ewes sc0s Free Free 2406s 
(c) Singles, NleOeoPe eeooccces 124 PeCe 173 DeCe 25 De Ce 
COP EGE enemies ete sia« ec4's 6 15 Gee 20 PeCe 25 se 


II Woven fabrics, wholly or in 
part of vegetable fibres, 
and all such fabrics with 
cut pile, n.oepe, not con- 
taining silk, wool or hair, 
man-made fibres or fila- 
ments nor glass fibres 
or filaments COSCO OC COS SE LOE 174 PeCe 224 PeCe 30 PeCe 
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Tariff 
Item 


British Most- 


Prefer- Favoured- 
Goods Subject to Duty ential Nation 
and Free Goods Tariff Tarees 


General 
Tariff 


er 


cry. 


as 


Clothing, wearing apparel 
and articles, made from 
woven fabrics, and all 
textile manufactures, 
wholly or partially 
manufactured, composed 
wholly or in part of 
vegetable fibres, neO-DPe, 
when the textile component 
is not more than fifty per 
cent, by weight, of silk 
nor fifty per cent or more, 
by weight, of man-made 
fibres or filaments or 
glass fibres or filaments, 
not containing wool or 
FiGcUY ee sleleleaie (sels alaie siete se/e o'6 25 PeCe 25 PeCe 


Table-cloths, doilies, 
tray-cloths, napkins, 
dresser-scarves, wash-cloths, 
bath-mats, pillow-cases, 
quilts, counterpanes, sheets 
and towels, made from woven 
fabrics composed wholly or 
in part of vegetable fibres, 
NeOope, not containing more 
than fifty per cent, by 
weight, of silk nor fifty 
per cent or more, by weight, 
of man-made fibres or fila- 
ments or glass fibres or 
filaments, nor wool or hair 224 PeCe 224 PeCe 


Yarns and rovings, including 


threads, cords or twines, 
wholly of jute: 


(a)RS ne leawie als selsecetate eter TORpsG. 17S Pele 
(bap Otlorcsss cotiee cee oclereate 15 ete POU. Ce 
Woven fabrics, wholly of 
MUU Ga a ele'a oles setae wis ee 0 ccsietale Free 5 cts. 
per 100 
lineal yards 


100 


Bo PeCe 


Se PeCe 


25 PeCe 
Zee Ce 


15 PeCe 


Tariff 
Item 


VII 


ati 


British Most-= 

Prefer- Favoured= 
Goods Subject to Duty ential Nation 
and Free Goods Tariff (lech aa thi 


Articles made from woven 

fabrics wholly of jute 

and all textile manu- 

factures, wholly or 

partially manufactured, 

the textile component of 

which is wholly of jute, 

NeOePe; jute fabric 

backed with paper ceceee 123 p.c. 225 Pele 


Woven fabrics, in the web, 
wholly of flax or hemp: 


(a) Towelling and glass- 

cloth of crash or huck; 

table-cloth and napkin 

PapTLeSs Of CYASN .ccess 17S PeCe 225 DeCe 
(b) OUNer ies sccsceecieces sce Free 225 PeCe 


Sheets, pillow-cases, bed- 
spreads, dresser-scarves, 
doilies, tray-cloths, table- 
cloths, napkins, towels, 
glass-cloths and handker- 
chiefs, wholly of flax or 
hemp, but not to include 
towels or glass-cloths of 
crash or huck, nor table- 
cloths and napkins of 
CraSlaasiewees ee eeneee ciee so Free 224 PeCe 


Hemming, hemstitching 
or embroidering with cotton 
thread of the foregoing 
articles, or the weaving of 
cotton thread in the borders 
of the handkerchiefs, will 
not remove such goods from 
this item. 


Towels and glass-cloths of 
crash or huck, table-cloths 
and napkins of crash, wholly 
or in part of flax or hemp, 
not containing more than 
fifty per cent, by weight, 
of silk nor fifty per cent 
or more, by weight, of man- 
made fibres or filaments or 
glass fibres or filaments, 
nor wool or hair eeccoceeee TA pace 22% PeCe 
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General 
Tariff 


SS aren 


35 PeCe 
Bo abeGs 


35 PeCe 


Sh) PeCe 


British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured— 
Tariff Goods Subject to Duty ential Nation General 
Item and Free Goods Tariff Tariff Tarr 
XI Bags or sacks of jute, 
hemp, linen or sisal ... 124 PeCe Oks PeCe 20 DeCe 
XII Haircloth, composed of 
horsehair in combination 
with any vegetable fibre 173 Pele QTE Pele 30 Ppece 
XIII Sails for boats and ships; 
textile fabrics for use in 
the manufacture of such 
SALES ceccasvereeveseeeees 5 PeCeo 224 Pe Ce 25 PeCe 
XIV Belting, nope, not 
including single-ply 
belting wholly of textile 
fibres: 
(a) Wholly of textile fibres 74 pec. 2OnpeCs 275 Pele 
(b) In part of textile 
DOSS, eleleeield sleie ave 6s a ele iL “HeCe 20 DeiCe 274 PeCe 
(c) Not containing textile 
DAWES Welcialale’e's slelslalece oie ee 7 DPeCe 20 DPeCe 274 PeCe 


Nc. Geeecd= 


Ottawa, February 22, 1961 
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Chairman 


e-Chairman 


Vice-Chairman 


Member 


NOTES ON RECOMMENDED ITEMS 


relating to miscellaneous textiles 


Recommended Item I 


Yarns and rovings, including threads, cords and twines, 

wholly or in part of vegetable fibres, neo.p., not con- 

taining silk, wool or hair, man-made fibres or filaments 
nor glass fibres or filaments: 


(a) Linen thread for hand or machine sewing 
Free 173 PeCe oo De Ce 
(b) Linen yarns for weaving or braiding into fabrics 
Free Free 20 Dees 
(c) Singles, n.o.p. 
123 pece L7S Dele 25. Dace 
Capimother sungo.p. 


15 PeCe 20 Des a5. Dee 


Part (a) of recommended item I would replace item 
537b without change. Linen thread is not produced in Canada 
but the Primary Textiles Institute proposed that item 53'7b 
be deleted because linen thread competes with cotton and man- 
made fibre threads, both of which are produced in Canada. 
This would have resulted in an increase in duty rates from 
free to 15 pec. under the British Preferential Tariff and 
from 173 pec. to 20 pec. under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. 
Even with these rates of duty the landed cost of linen thread 
would still be less than the selling price of cotton thread 
and substantially less than the price of man-made fibre 
thread. Imports, valued at about $500,000 per annum, come 
princinally from the United Kingdom and appear to be used 
chiefly by the shoe industry. Some shoe manufacturers 
apparently prefer linen thread, particularly in sole-sewing. 


Part (b) would replace existing item 798. The 
wording has been simplified; free entry is retained under 
both the British Preferential and the Most-Favoured-Nation 
Tariffs; the rate under the General Tariff would be increased 
from 15 pec. to 25 pece solely for the sake of maintaining 
uniformity in the General Tariff rates under recommended item 
Ie In Canada, linen yarns are used principally in the weaving 
of union-cloth and the braiding of linen fire-hose; apparently 
they are not produced in Canada. Statistics of imports under 
item 798 have not been published separately. 
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Part (c) is intended to replace existing item 537 
and part (d), to replace existing item 537a, with no change 
in the existing rates of duty. The Board received no repre- 
sentations from Canadian producers of the yarns and rovings 
covered by these items. The Primary Textiles Institute urged 
that the existing rates be not reduced because they would then 
be less than the rates applying to such yarns and rovings when 
wholly of cotton. 


Imports under item 537, which covers singles, have 
not been large. Imports under 537a have been valued at about 
300,000 per annum in recent years, of which the United Kingdom 
has supplied about one-half. 


It is possible that some of the yarns now entered 
under item 537c might fall in this recommend item. However, 
much of the non=-linen yarn so entered is known to be wholly of 
jute and, accordingly, would fall under recommended item V. 


The cotton yarns covered with metallic strip that 
are now entered under item 538a at 10 p.c. would fall under 
part (ad) of this recommended item. The largest user of this 
type of yarn in Canada installed its own equipment for the 
production of this yarn in 1958. Since then it has been pro- 
ducing all of its own requirements and also supplying some 
other Canadian users. This change is reflected in the import 
statistics. Imports had been approximating some 50,000 pounds 
per annum; in 1959, they amounted to only about 18,000 pounds. 


Recommended Item IT 


Woven fabrics, wholly or in part of vegetable fibres, and 


all such fabrics with cut pile, n.o.epe, not containing silk, 
wool or hair, man-made fibres or filaments nor glass fibres 
or filaments : 


17S PeCe 22% pec. 30 pece 


This item would replace existing item 542. Imports 
under item 542 have been valued at about $100,000 per annum, 
chiefly from the United Kingdom and the United States. The 
Primary Textiles Institute expressed the belief that most of 
these imports were cotton-asbestos fabrics. The Institute pro- 
posed that the rates of duty be not less than those applicable 
to woven fabrics wholly of cotton. The recommended rates are, 
in fact, the same as the rates applicable to woven fabrics 
wholly of cotton, bleached or mercerized or coloured. The 
British preferential rate would be unchanged at 174 DeCe, 
whereas the most-favoured-nation rate would be increased from 
20 pece to 22% pec. 


Imports of the woven narrow fabrics under item 52a, 
other than those wholly of cotton, would also fall under this 
recommended item. The deletion of item 542a has been recom- 
mended in the Board's Report on Narrow Fabrics. As mentioned 
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at page 73 of that Report, the Board was informed that most 
of the imports of woven fabrics under this item were, in 
fact, wholly of cotton. Whether wholly of cotton or not, 
the effect of the Board's recommendations in this Report and 
in the Narrow Fabrics Report would be a reduction of 23 peCe 
in the rates of duty under both the British Preferential and 
Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs. 


The woven dress linens now imported under item 548a 
would also fall under this recommended item. In recent years 
such imports have seldom exceeded $5,000 per annum, nearly all 
from the United Kingdom. 


Imports of the woven fabrics, in the web, composed 
in part of flax or hemp, now classified under item 540(c) would 
also fall under this recommended item, Statistics of such 
imports have not been published separately. The British pre- 
ferential rate of duty under 540(c) of 15 pec. and 3 cents 
per pound is almost equivalent to the recommended rate of 
173 pece The most-favoured-nation rate under 540(c) of 20 
pec. and 3% cents per pound is slightly higher than the recom- 
mended rate of 22% p.c. 


Recommended Item IIT 


Clothing, wearing apparel and articles, made from woven 
fabrics, and all textile manufactures, wholly or partially 
manufactured, composed wholly or in part of vegetable 
fibres, neOep., when the textile component is not more than 
fifty per cent, by weight, of silk nor fifty per cent or 
more, by weight, of man-made fibres or filaments or glass 
fibres or filaments, not containing wool or hair 


25) Det. 25 DeCe Coops te 


This item would cover the clothing, wearing apparel 
and articles made wholly or in part of vegetable fibres now 
entered under item 548 with the exception of those textile 
manufactures, the textile component of which is wholly of jute, 
such as jute bags lined with paper, which would fall under 
recommended item VII. It would not cover the coated or impreg- 
nated fabrics now entered under item 548; these will be dealt 
with in a subsequent Report. 


If there are any imports of household goods under 
item 540(b) which are not covered by recommended item IX, they 
would fall under this recommended item. Such goods, if there 
are any, would be subject to an increase in duty under the 
British Preferential Tariff from free to 25 p.c.e; under the 
Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff there would be little change in 
duty since the existing rate of 20 pec. plus 35 cents per pound 
has amounted to approximately 25 p.c. ad valorem. 
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The manufactures of sisal and straw now provided 
for under item 548c would also fall under this recommended 
item with an increase of 5 pec. in the British preferential 
and the most-favoured-nation rates of duty. 


Recommended Item IV 


Table-cloths, doilies, tray-cloths, napkins, dresser-scarves, 
wash-cloths, bath-mats, pillow-cases, quilts, counterpanes, 
sheets and towels, made from woven fabrics composed wholly 
or in part of vegetable fibres, n.o.p.e, not containing more 
than fifty per cent, by weight, of silk nor fifty per cent 
or more, by weight, of man-made fibres or filaments or glass 
fibres or filaments, nor wool or hair 


224 PeCe 22% DeCe Sie) DPeCe 


This item would take the place of the two extracts 
from item 548 without change in rates of duty. 


Recommended Item V 


Yarns and rovings, including threads, cords or twines, 
wholly of jute: 


(a) Singles 
Lopes 17% DeCe PAs eereery 
(b) Other 


LOAD. es 20 Pee 2oebeCs 


Part (a) of this item would cover the imports now 
entered under item 537d. The Board understands that much of 
the non-linen yarn imported under item 537c has been singles, 
wholly of jute, and these would be covered by part (a). 


Doon Twines, Limited of Kitchener is the only 
Canadian firm that spins jute yarns from raw jute. Since 
1940 a number of factors, beyond the control of Doon Twines, 
have adversely affected the competitive position of this 
producer as compared with other producers in the Commonwealth. 
While the British preferential rate of 10 p.c. recommended by 
the Board is not as great as the British preferential rate on 
cotton singles, the disadvantages of short runs do not appear 
to bear as heavily on the producer of jute singles as on the 
producers of cotton singles, 


Part (b) of this item would cover imports now 


entered under 537e and any imports of plied yarns, wholly 
of jute, which may have been entered under item 537c. 
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The recommended rates of duty in part (b) are 5 
pece less than the most-favoured-nation rate under item 
537e and, after taking into account the 10 per cent dis- 
count for direct shipment, 3 pec. less than the British 
preferential rate under item 537e. The recommended British 
preferential and most-favoured-nation rates of duty are the 
same as those on yarns, wholly of cotton, other than singles, 
under item 521(5) and the same as those on yarns of other 
vegetable fibres under recommended item I(d). 


These recommendations would, of course, greatly 
reduce the protection on the operation of plying jute singles 
but the protection remaining would still be somewhat more 
than that on the operation of plying cotton singles. 


Recommended Item VI 
Woven fabrics, wholly of jute 


Free Srcts« L5 DeCe 
per 100 
lineal yards 


This item would cover those goods now entered 
under items 541 and 541la and also the woven narrow fabrics 
now entered under item 541b. 


The rates of duty recommended are those in effect 
under item 541. In recent years imports under this item, 
nearly all from India, have been valued at about $11,000,000 
annually. These jute fabrics are used principally in making 
bags, sacks, carpets and linoleum. 


Imports of the woven narrow fabrics under item 
541b have averaged about $60,000 annually, again nearly all 
from India. The Board recommends that the existing 15 p.c. 
rate under the British Preferential Tariff be replaced by 
duty-free entry. 


Imports under item 541a have been small, mostly 
from the United Kingdom; the Board recommends the continu- 
ation of duty-free entry under the British Preferential 
Taritive 


While the effect of the Board's recommendation is 
the virtual elimination of the most-favoured-nation duty on 
the woven jute fabrics now classified under 54la and 541b, 
it is not expected that this will result in any change in 
our traditional sources of supply. 


Jute fabrics are not woven in Canada. 
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Recommended Item VII 


Articles made from woven fabrics wholly of jute and all 
textile manufactures, wholly or partially manufactured, 
the textile component of which is wholly of jute, n.o.p.3 
jute fabric backed with paper 


124 PeCe 22% PeCe 30 PeCe 


This item would cover those goods now dutiable 
under item 546, except the coated or impregnated fabrics 
which will be dealt with in a separate Report. The Board 
recommends that the existing rates of duty be continued. 
Imports, including the coated or impregnated fabrics, have 
averaged about $40,000 a year recently, about equally di- 
vided between the United Kingdom and the United States. 


Jute articles, containing non-textile components, 
such as jute bags lined with paper, now classified under 
item 548, would become dutiable under this recommended 
item because of the words "the textile component of which 
is wholly of jute". Accordingly, the rates of duty on such 
articles would be reduced under both the British Preferential 
and the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


Recommended Item VIII 
Woven fabrics, in the web, wholly of flax or hemp: 


(a) Towelling and glass-cloth of crash or huck; table- 
cloth and napkin fabrics of crash 


LTE Pele 22% pele 35 Pele 
(b) Other | 
Free 224 PeCe 35 PeCe 


Part (a) of this item would replace the first part 
of existing item 540(c). It would also include those table- 
cloth and napkin fabrics of crash without coloured borders 
now classified under item 540(a). The ad valorem rates of 
duty recommended are, in the case of the British Preferential 
Tariff, almost the equivalent of the compound rate now in 
effect and in the case of the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff 
slightly less than the compound rate now in effect. 


The value of imports has been about $250,000 a year, 
mostly from the United Kingdom, although in recent years im- 
ports from the United Kingdom have been decreasing somewhat 
while those from Poland and Czechoslovakia have been increasing. 


There is little or no domestic production of these 
fabrics but fabrics with which they compete are made in Canada. 
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Part (b) of this recommended item would replace 
existing item 540(a) with the exception of the table-cloth 
and napkin fabrics of crash without coloured borders which, 
as mentioned previously, would fall under part (a). 


Statistics of imports under this item are not pub- 
lished separately. The Board believes that imports have been 
largely from the United Kingdom and recommends the continuation 
of duty-free entry of such imports. There have been some im- 
ports from most-favoured-nation countries and, on these, the 
elimination of the 3 cents per pound specific duty would re- 
sult in a decrease of about 1 p.c. ad valorem. 


Recommended Item IX 


Sheets, pillow-cases, bedspreads, dresser-scarves, doilies, 
tray-cloths, table-cloths, napkins, towels, glass-cloths 
and handkerchiefs, wholly of flax or hemp, but not to in- 
clude towels or glass-cloths of crash or huck, nor table- 
cloths and napkins of crash 


Free 224 DeCe 35 DeCe 


Hemming, hemstitching or embroidering with cotton 
thread of the foregoing articles, or the weaving of 
cotton thread in the borders of the handkerchiefs, will 
not remove such goods from this item. 


This item would replace items 540(b), 812, 812a 
and 812b, with three minor changes. 


Firstly, item 540(b) covered the goods specified 
by name in that item and also "articles ... such as" those 
goods. In the Board's view, phrases like "articles such as" 
are not precise enough for tariff purposes. They create 
uncertainties for importers as well as administrative dif- 
ficulties. The Board has dropped this phrase and has added 
bedspreads, dresser-scarves, and tray-cloths to the list of 
named goods. The Board does not believe that this change 
will have any significant effect on the scope of the item. 


Secondly, all table-cloths and napkins of crash 
are excluded from the recommended item whereas under item 
540(b) only those with coloured borders were excluded. Most 
of the crash table-cloths examined by the Board had an over- 
all pattern. In any event, there seems to be no good reason 
for treating table-cloths and napkins of crash with coloured 
borders differently from those without. 


Thirdly, the proviso to the recommended item takes 
the place of existing items 812, 812a and 812b. These three 
items provide that the use of cotton thread for certain pur- 
poses would not exclude from item 540(b) goods entitled to 
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the benefits of the British Preferential Tariff. The proviso 
to the recommended item extends this treatment to goods from 
most-favoured-nation countries as well. The effect of this 
change is not considered to be significant; in any event, the 
difference in the most-favoured-nation rate under this item 
and recommended item III, the item under which such goods 
would fall if they were excluded from this item, is only 

24 peCe — 25 pece against 224 Dele 


While statistics of imports under item 540(b) are 
not published separately, the over-all figures indicate 
clearly that most of the imports come from the United Kingdom. 
On these the rate of duty would remain at free. Under the 
Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff the specific duty of 3 cents per 
pound has been dropped and the ad valorem rate of 20 p.c. has 
been changed to 225 p.c. under the Board's recommendation. 


On some imports the duty would be increased slightly, on others, 


decreased. 


Recommended Item X 


Towels and glass-cloths of crash or huck, table-cloths and 
napkins of crash, wholly or in part of flax or hemp, not 
containing more than fifty per cent, by weight, of silk 
nor fifty per cent or more, by weight, of man-made fibres 
or filaments or glass fibres or filaments, nor wool or hair 


LTE Pee 22k Dele 35 DeCe 


This item would cover the goods now entered under 
item 540(d); as the recommended item excludes the reference 
to coloured borders, the table-cloths and napkins of crash, 
wholly of flax or hemp, without coloured horders now dutiable 
under item 540(b) would also be classified under this recom- 
mended item. 


The recommended rates of duty are approximately the 
ad valorem equivalents of the present compound rates under 
item 540(d). If there have been table-cloths and napkins of 
crash, wholly of flax or hemp, without coloured borders in- 
ported under item 540(b), they would be subject to an increase 
in duty under the British Preferential Tariff from free to 
174 pece less the discount for direct shipment. The most-— 
favoured-nation rate would be changed from 20 p.c. and 3 cents 
per pound to 22% p.c. which is approximately the ad valorem 
equivalent of the present rate. 


Recommended Item XI 
Bags or sacks of jute, hemp, linen or sisal 


124 PeCe 15 PeCe 20 PeCe 
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This item would replace item 547, the extract from 
54.7 and item 547a. The words of the recommended item and the 
rates of duties are those proposed by the Canadian manufac- 
turers of jute bags. There would be no change in the rates 
of duty on jute bags but there would be some reduction in 
those on bags of hemp, linen or sisal, none of which are pro- 
duced in Canada. 


Imports of bags and sacks vary considerably from 
year to year but seem never to have amounted to a significant 
share of Canadian consumption. 


Recommended Item XII 


XII Haircloth, composed of horsehair in combination with any 
vegetable fibre 


174 De Ce 278 PeCe 30 PeCe 


This item would replace existing item 549c without 
change in wording or rates of duty. 


Haircloth is used principally in the manufacture of 
men's suits and overcoats. Because of rising prices for horse- 
hair and the development of cheaper substitutes its use has 
been declining gradually. Imports, mostly from the United 
Kingdom, are valued at between $50,000 and $100,000 annually. 


The Export Group of the National Wool Textile 
Executive of the United Kingdom proposed that the item be 
broadened to include haircloths containing hair other than 
horsehair and fibres other than vegetable fibres. This pro- 
posal was opposed by Canada Hair Cloth Limited of St. Catharines, 
Ontario. The Board has already made recommendations on former 
item 554b under which these other haircloths fall. 


Recommended Item XIII 


XIII Sails for boats and ships; textile fabrics for use in the 
manufacture of such sails 


LS PeCe 22% PeCe 25 PeCe 


With respect to sails, this item would replace ex- 
isting item 533 without change in wording or rates of duty. 
In addition, it provides for the textile fabrics for use in 
the manufacture of such sails. On cotton fabrics which are 
now imported under existing item 522(6) this recommendation 
would result in an increase in duty under the British Prefer- 
ential Tariff from free to 15 pece In recent years imports 
under this item have been valued at about $10,000 per annum; 
almost all have come from the United Kingdom. 
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XIV 


Most sails are now made from fabrics of man-made 
fibres; such fabrics are now imported under item 562a. The 
Board's recommendation would reduce the duty on such fabrics 
by about 5 p.c. under the British Preferential Tariff, after 
giving effect to the discount for direct shipment, and under 
the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff the duty would be reduced 
from 30 pece and 20 cents per pound to 225 pece At present 
the duty on the fabric — which represents an important ele- 
ment of cost in the manufacture of sails — is greatly in 
excess of the duty on the finished sails; the Board's recom- 
mendation would remove this anomaly. 


Recommended Item XIV 


Belting, neo.pe, not including single-ply belting wholly 
of textile fibres: 


(a) Wholly of textile fibres 
7S DeCe 20) Dats QTE DeCe 
(b) In part of textile fibres 
5 ope Ge 20) Des 272 D.C. 
(c) Not containing textile fibres 
Tovteces 20sec. QTE pec. 
This item would replace existing item 610. 


The words "not including single-ply belting wholly 
of textile fibres" are intended to exclude from this item all 
single-ply fabrics; some of these fabrics, usually narrow, are 
sometimes used for belting and sometimes for other purposes; 
this exclusion would eliminate inconsistencies of rate and 
anomalies of classification. Such fabrics would then be classi- 
fied as woven fabrics in accordance with their fibre content; 
while this change would bring about some increases in the rates 
of duty, the Board understands that the volume of such fabrics 
imported as belting under item 610 has not been great. 


Part (a) of the item would cover what is referred to 
as solid woven belting, that is, belting of two or more plies, 
the plies being interwoven or bound together in the course of 
weaving. There is limited production of this kind of belting 
in Canada and a substantial portion of this is used, not as 
belting, but as diaphragms for covering junctions between 
railway pessenger cars. Because of the great variety of con- 
structions required in Canada and the small volume required 
in each construction, it seems that for some time it would be 
impractical to produce domestically any significant share of 
the solid woven belting used in Canada. In these circumstances, 
the Board is recommending that no change be made in the existing 
rates of duty. 
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Under part (b) of the recommended item would fall 
most of the imports now entered under item 610. These are 
conveyor and transmission belting, mostly of textile and 
rubber, and V-belts for power transmission. While the 
Rubber Association of Canada requested an increase from 
20 pec. to 30 pece in the rate under the Most-Favoured- 
Nation Tariff, little evidence was presented respecting 
the competitive position of the Canadian producers relative 
to most-favoured-nation suppliers. In recent years the 
value of imports from most-favoured-nation countries has not 
changed much. 


On the other hand Canadian producers did report 
that they were experiencing severe competition from imports 
of belting from the United Kingdom — especially of conveyor 
belting. Imports of belting from the United Kingdom, though 
small relative to the total Canadian supply, have been in- 
creasing rapidly in recent years, and the Board has evidence 
that some portions of the cost of producing conveyor belting 
are considerably higher in Canada than in the United Kingdom. 
Moreover, Canadian capacity for producing belting has come 
to be less than fully used, partly by reason of the decline 
in the export markets for Canadian belting. The Board recom- 
mends a British preferential rate of 15 pec. — the rate in 
effect prior to 1942. 


Item 610 includes in its ambit both textile belting 
and belting that has no textile component. Belting with no 
textile component was not within the Board's terms of refer- 
ence. For this reason, part (c) of this recommended item 
provides for such belting without change in the rates of duty. 
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NOTES ON EXISTING ITEMS 


relating to miscellaneous textiles 


In these notes the rates of duty shown under the 
existing items are the rates actually in effect by statute 
or otherwise. The history of these items is summarized in 
Appendix D. 


Existing Item 522(6) (formerly 523h 


522(6) Woven fabrics, wholly of cotton: for use in the manu- 
facture of sails for boats or ships 


Free 20 DeCe SOBs Cs 


In its Report on Cotton and Cotton Products 
the Board recommended the continuation of this item. 
In the meantime the Board has had an opportunity to 
review the items covering sail-cloth of other textile 
fibres. 


The Board now recommends the deletion of item 
522(6). The goods now classified thereunder would be- 
come dutiable under recommended item XIII which covers 
sails and sail fabrics generally, at a British prefer- 
ential rate of 15 pec. and a most-favoured-nation rate 
of 224 PeCe 


Imports under item 522(6) have not been large. 


Existing Item 533 
533 Sails for boats and ships 
LDCs 224 Dee 25 DeCe 
Provision for entry of the goods described in 
this item, without change in rates of duty, has been made 


in recommended item XIII. 


See notes on recommended item XIII. 


Existing Item 537 
537 Rovings, yarns and warps wholly or in part of vegetable 
fibres, not more advanced than singles, n.o.p., not to 


contain silk, synthetic textile fibres or filaments, nor 
wool 


124 p.c. 174 pee 25 Dele 
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Beso. 


537a 


237 


Be ke 


Hemp yarns, single or plied, for use in the manufacture of 
fishing twine or rope, not exceeding one and one-half inches 
in circumference, or for the construction or repair of 
fishing nets 


Free Free 


With the deletion of this item, the rovings, yarns 
and warps now classified under it would fall under recommended 
item I(c) without change in rates of duty. The hemp yarns now 
classified under the extract would be imported free of duty 
under existing item 682a. 


Existing Item 537a 


Rovings, yarns and warps wholly or in part of vegetable 
fibres, including yarn twist, cords and twines generally 
used for packaging and other purposes, neOepe, not to con- 
tain silk, synthetic textile fibres or filaments, nor wool 


5 Ue Ce 20 PeCe Pag er er 


Hemp yarns, single or plied, for use in the manufacture of 
fishing twine or rope, not exceeding one and one~half inches 
in circumference, or for the construction or repair of fishing 
nets 


Free Free 


On the deletion of this item the rovings, yarns and 
warps now classified under it would fall under recommended 
item I(d) with no change in rates of duty. The hemp yarns 
now classified under the extract would be imported free of 
duty under item 682a. 


Existing Item 537b 


Linen thread, for hand or machine sewing 


Free 173 PeCe 25 PeCe 


On the deletion of this item the linen threads now 
classified thereunder would be entered under recommended 
item I(a) without change in the rates of duty. 


Existing Item 537c 


Rovings, yarns and warps wholly of vegetable fibres other than 
cotton, not to include materials for sewing, stitching nor 
packaging purposes, imported by manufacturers for use ex- 
clusively in their own factories for insulating wire or for 
weaving or braiding 


Free LO" peGe AGoy jaro 
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5370 


Doe 


The Board recommends the deletion of this end-use 
item. The rovings, yarns and warps now classified thereunder 
would then be classifiable under various recommended items 
depending on the fibre content and the EEEAR OD in which 
they are imported. 


Yarn singles wholly of jute would become dutiable 
under recommended item V(a) at a British preferential rate 
of 10 pec. and a most-favoured-nation rate of 173 ppc. If 
further advanced than singles they would be entered under 
recommended item V(b) at rates of 15 pec. and 20 pec. 


The yarns containing other vegetable fibres would 
be entered under recommended item I(c) if singles, and under 
I(d) if further advanced than singles. The rates of duty in 
these recommended items are respectively 124 Pete and 15 peCe 
under the British Preferential Tariff and 174 p.c. and 20 PeCe 
under the Most-—Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


This represents a considerable increase in protection 
for the domestic spinners of yarns of vegetable fibres not 
wholly of cotton. 


See notes on recommended items I and V. 


Existing Item 537d 


Rovings, yarns and warps wholly of jute, not more advanced 
than singles, neo.epe, not to contain silk, synthetic textile 
fibres or filaments, nor wool 


Free 173 DeCeo 25 DeCe 


If the Board's recommendations are adopted the goods 
now classified under this item would be entered under recom- 
mended item V(a) along with some of the goods now classified 
under item 537c. The rates of duty in recommended item V(a) 
are 10 pece and 174 p.ce under the British Preferential and 
Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs. 


See notes on recommended item V. 


Existing Item 537e 
Rovings, yarns and warps wholly of jute, including yarn twist, 
cords and twines generally used for packaging and other pur- 
POSES, NeOeDe 
20 PeCe 25 PeCeo 324 PeCe 

On the deletion of this item the goods now classified 
thereunder would become dutiable under recommended item V(b) 
at a British preferential rate of 15 pec. and a most-favoured- 
nation rate of 20 p.c.e 


See notes on recommended item V. 


ay, 


538a 


5L,0(a) 


5L,0(b) 


Existing Item 538a (formerly 522c(2 


Cotton yarns, wholly covered with a double layer of metallic 
strip in single strand only, when imported by manufacturers 
for use exclusively in the manufacture of electrical con- 
ductors, in their own factories 


LOD. 'Ce 10 PpeCe 25 PeCe 
and, per pound  ctse 


Imports of the products covered by this item have 
declined greatly since their production in Canada began two 
years agOe6 


On the deletion of the item, such goods would be- 
come dutiable under recommended item I(d) at a British pre- 
ferential rate of 15 pece and a most-favoured-nation rate of 
20ND s Ce 


See notes on recommended item I. 


Existing Item 54,0(a) 


Woven fabrics, in the web, wholly of flax or hemp, not to 
include towelling and glass cloth of crash or huck, with or 
without lettering or monograms woven in, nor table cloths 
and napkins of crash with coloured borders 


Free 22% Dele 35 DeCe 
and, per pound 3 cts. 4 cts. 


On the deletion of this item the goods now classi- 
fied thereunder would become dutiable under recommended item 
VIII(b) at a British preferential rate of free and a most- 
favoured-nation rate of 224 PeCe, with the exception of table- 
cloth and napkin fabrics of crash without coloured borders; 
these would become dutiable under recommended item VIII(a) at 
a British preferential rate of 174 o.c. and a most-favoured- 
nation rate of 22% DeCe 


See notes on recommended item VIII. 


Existing Item 540(b) 


Articles wholly of flax or hemp, such as sheets, pillow cases, 
table cloths and napkins, towels and handkerchiefs, but not to 
include towels or glass cloths of crash or huck, with or with- 
out lettering or monograms woven in, nor table cloths and 
napkins of crash with coloured borders 


Free ZO" se Ce 30s Ce 
and, per pound a Cus. L ctse 


On the deletion of this item, the sheets, pillow- 
cases, table-cloths, napkins, towels and handkerchiefs, and 
certain of the items attracted by the wording "such as", now 
classified under this item, would fall under proposed item Ix, 
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540(c) 


540(d) 


with the exception of those table-cloths and napkins of 
crash, without coloured borders, which would be attracted 
to recommended item X. Other articles wholly of flax or 
hemp not named in recommended item IX would fall under 
recommended item III. 


The rates of duty in the three recommended items 
are as follows: 


BeP. M.FeNo General 
Recommended item III 27 0a0s 25 PeCe 35 PeCe 
" a" IX Free 22% PeCe O35 DeCe 


" " Xx 173 DeCe 225 De Ceo 35 DeCe 


Existing Item 540(c) 


Towelling and glass cloth of crash or huck, with or with- 
out lettering or monograms woven in, table cloths and 
napkins of crash with coloured borders, in the web, wholly 
of flax or hemp; woven fabrics, in the web, composed in 
part of flax or hemp, not containing silk, synthetic tex- 
tile fibres or filaments, nor wool 


> Dee Zon 0. Ge 35 DeCe 
and, per pound 3 ctse 34 cts. 4 ctse 


On the deletion of this item the towelling, glass- 
cloth, table-cloth and napkin materials wholly of flax or 
hemp would fall under recommended item VIII(a) at British 
preferential rate of 174 pec. and most-favoured-nation rate 
of 225 pce The woven fabrics composed in part of flax or 
hemp would be entered under recommended item II at rates 
which are the same as those recommended for item VIII(a). 


Existing Item 540(d) 


Towels and glass cloths of crash or huck, with or without 
lettering or monograms woven in, table cloths and napkins 
of crash with coloured borders, wholly or in part of flax 
or hemp, not containing silk, synthetic textile fibres or 
filaments, nor wool 


L5 DeSe 20 De.Ce 65 UeGe 
and, per pound 3 cus. 33 ctse 4, ctse 


Die 


On the deletion of this item the goods now classi- 
fied thereunder would fall under recommended item X at a 
British preferential rate of 17% pec. and a most-favoured- 
nation rate of 224 DeCe 


See notes on recommended item X. 
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541 


52 


5h2a 


Existing Items 541, S4la_and 541b 


Woven fabrics, wholly of jute, not bleached nor 
coloured, nNeOePe 


Free 5 cts. 15 pee 
per 100 
lineal yards 


Woven fabrics, wholly of jute, n.o.p. 


Free 224 Pele Zo DeCe 


Woven or braided fabrics, wholly of jute, not exceeding 
twelve inches in width 


15 pete 224 DeCe 25 DeCe 


On deletion of items 541 and 541a the goods now 
classified thereunder, together with the woven narrow 
fabrics from item 541b, which was recommended for dele- 
tion in the Board's Report on Narrow Fabrics, would fall 
under recommended item VI which continues the rates set 
out in item 541. 


See notes on recommended item VI. 


Existing Items 542 and 542a 


Woven fabrics, wholly or in part of vegetable fibres, and 
all such fabrics with cut pile, n.o.p., not containing 
silk, synthetic textile fibres or filaments, nor wool 


173 PeCe 20 PeCe 30aps Ce 


Woven or braided fabrics not exceeding twelve inches in 
width, wholly or in part of vegetable fibres, n.o.p., 
not to contain silk, synthetic textile fibres or fila- 
ments, nor wool 


2OnDsCe Zee Ce Boece 


On the deletion of item 542 the woven fabrics 
now classified thereunder, together with the woven narrow 
fabrics from item 542a, which was recommended for deletion 
in the Board's Report on Narrow Fabrics, would become 
dutiable under recommended item II. 


Recommended item II continues the British prefer- 
ential rate set out in item 542 and provides a most- 
favoured-nation rate of 225 p.c. 
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543 


546 


There is an extract from item 542; it is shown 
in the GATT Schedule of Tariff Concessions as Ex. 542 
et al. In these circumstances, the Board does not con- 
sider that this extract is included in the Reference and 
makes no recommendations in respect to it, nor was there 
any reference to this extract during the course of the 
public hearing. 


Existing Item 543 


Sail twine and canvas of hemp, or flax, imported for 
use in the manufacture of boats! and ships! sails 


Free 5 PeCe 10 peCe 


On the deletion of this item the twine now classi- 
fied under it would become dutiable at a British prefer- 
ential rate of 15 pec. and a most-favoured-nation rate of 
20 pec. under recommended item I(d). 


The canvas included in the item would be classi- 
fied under recommended item XIII at rates of 15 p.c. and 
224 p.c. respectively. 


_ Imports in the ten years ending 1957 averaged 
about $2,000; since that year statistics of imports have 
not been reported separately. 


Existing Item 546 


Articles made from fabrics, finished or unfinished, and 
all textile manufactures, wholly of jute, n.o.pe; fabrics 
wholly of jute, coated or impregnated, and jute fabric 
backed with paper 


124 p.c. 224 pee 30 pecs 


On the deletion of this item the goods now classi- 
fied thereunder, with the exception of coated or impreg- 
nated fabrics, would be entered under recommended item VII 
without change in rates of duty. 


At this time the Board is making no recommendation 
concerning that part of the item dealing with coated or im- 
pregnated fabrics; this will be dealt with in a subsequent 
Report. 
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5h7a 


548 


EX 


Existing Items 547 and 547a 


Bags or sacks of hemp, linen or jute 

Doe Cs 17B Pele 20 DeCe 
Bags or sacks of jute 

124 PeCeo 15 DeCe 
Bags or sacks of sisal 


Tie spschmy Wel aane cs 35 PeCe 
and, per pound 4 cts. 


On the deletion of these items the goods now 
classified thereunder would become dutiable under recom- 
mended item XI, at a British preferential rate of 12% 
pec. and a most-favoured=-nation rate of 15 p.c. 


See notes on recommended item XI. 


Existing Item 548 


Clothing, wearing apparel and articles, made from woven 
fabrics, and all textile manufactures, wholly or partially 
manufactured, composed wholly or in part of vegetable 
fibres but not containing wool, n.o.p.; fabrics coated or 
impregnated, composed wholly or in part of vegetable 
fibres but not containing silk, synthetic textile fibres 
or filaments, nor wool, neO.pe 


25 iece ADs Ce 35 DeCe 
and, per pound | lL ctse 

Articles made from woven fabrics, composed wholly or in 
part of vegetable fibres, but not containing wool, neOepe, 
vize:=- Tablecloths, tray cloths, napkins, dresser scarves, 
wash cloths, bath mats, pillow cases, quilts, counterpanes, 
sheets and towels 


224 pec. 22% Pele 


Doilies made from woven fabrics, composed wholly or in 
part of vegetable fibres but not containing wool, n.oep. 


225 Pele 224 Dele 


It is the intention of the Board that the goods 
now classified under item 548 would fall under recommended 
item III with the exception of jute articles containing 
non-textile components, such as paper lined jute bags, and 
the coated or impregnated fabrics. Recommended item III 
continues the 25 p.c. rate under the British Preferential 
and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs. 
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548a 


548c 


Jute articles containing non-textile components 
such as paper lined jute bags would be dutiable under 
recommended item VII at a British preferential rate of 
124 pec. and a most-favoured-nation rate of 22% DeCe 


The Board is making no recommendation at this 
time concerning that part of the item dealing with coated 
or impregnated fabrics; this will be dealt with ina 
subsequent Report. 


Recommended item IV continues the provision for 
entry of the goods enumerated in the two extracts from 
item 548 at the existing rate of 223 p.c. under the 
British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs. 


See notes on recommended items III and IV. 


Existing Item 548a 


Woven dress linens containing not more than 15 pec. by 
weight of cotton yarns for decorative effect 


Free 25 PeCe Si werner 
and, per pound 32 cts. L. ctse 


On the deletion of this item the dress linens 
now classified thereunder would become dutiable under 
recommended item II at a British pvreferential rate of 
173 pece and a most-favoured-nation rate of 225 DeCe 


The volume of imports in recent years has been 
very small and does not justify continuation of the item. 


See notes on recommended item II. 


Existing Item 548c 


Tablecloths, centre-pieces, and doilies of sisal, palm 
straw or cane straw 


20 PeCe 2OsDe Ce. bby ierdery 
and, per pound lL, ctse 


On the deletion of this item the goods now classi- 
fied thereunder would become dutiable under recommended 
item III at a British preferential and most-—favoured-nation 
rate of 25 pece The imports are not recorded separately 
but are thought to be small. 
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Existi Item 549c 


54L9c Haircloth, composed of horse hair in combination with 
any vegetable fibre 


173 pele 27S Pele 30 pec. 


The provisions of this item are continued in 
recommended item XII without change in wording or in 
rates of duty. 


See notes on recommended item XII. 


Existing Items 549d, 549e and 549f 


549d Manufactures of hair, neOep. 


224 Dee 30 PeCe 35 Pele 
5L49e Filter press cloth made from human hair, imported by 
manufacturers for use in their own factories 

10%p.ce 27h Dele 30 pece 
5L9Of Nets made from human hair 
LSP Dee L5 Dee poets Cs 


Imports classified under these three items have 
been declining in recent years, and no representations 
were received for their continuation. 


On the deletion of the three items the goods now 
classified under items 549d and 549f would become duti- 
able under existing item 555 as manufactures of wool or 
Similar animal fibres, at a British preferential rate of 
25 PeCe and a most-favoured=-nation rate of 275 pec. 


Filter press cloth, a woven fabric, would be 
classified under existing items 532a, 532b, or 532c de- 
pending on its weight. Nod imports were recorded in the 
years 1949 to 1956; they have not been recorded sepa- 
rately since the end of 1956. 


Existing Item 610 
610 Belting, neoep. 
TB DeCe 20" Dee Oizipece 
On the deletion of this item the single-ply 
woven textile now entered under this item as belting 


would be classified under various existing items as 
woven fabrics or woven narrow fabrics. 
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Belting woven in two or more plies, wholly of 
textile fibres would be classified under recommended 
item XIV(a) without change in rates of duty. 


Belting in part of textile fibres, chiefly of 
the type known in the trade as rubber belting, would be 
classified under recommended item XIV(b) without change 
in rates under the Most-Favoured-Nation and General 
Tariffs, but with an increase in the rate under the 
British Preferential Tariff from 73 pece to 15 pec. 


Belting not containing textile fibres was not 
included in the Reference and provision is made for it 
in recommended item XIV(c) without change in rates of 


duty. 
See notes on recommended item XIV. 
Existing Item 798 
798 Yarns wholly of linen imported by manufacturers for use 


exclusively in their own factories for weaving or braiding 
into fabrics 


Free Free 15 Pele 


The Board is recommending the deletion of this 
item. Provision is made in recommended item I(b) for 
continued free entry of these yarns under the British 
Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs. 


Existing Items 812, 812a and 812b 


812 Re Tariff Item 540(b):- 

On and after the 20th November, 1933, the hemming, 
hemstitching or embroidering with cotton thread of 
articles specified in tariff item 540(b) will not 
deprive the said articles of the benefits of the 
British Preferential Tariff thereunder if such 
hemming, hemstitching or embroidering be done in a 
country enjoying the benefits of the British Prefer- 
ential Tariff. 


812a Re Tariff Item 540(b):- 

On and after lst September, 1937, the insertion of 
cotton thread in the borders of handkerchiefs specified 
in tariff item 540(b) to give a corded effect will not 
deprive them of the benefits of the item, provided that 
such threads are woven into the fabric in a country 
enjoying the benefits of the British Preferential Tariff. 
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812b Re Tariff Item 540(b):- 

On and after the first day of February, 1949, the 
hemming, hemstitching or embroidering with cotton 
thread of articles specified in tariff item 540(b) 
will not deprive the said articles of the benefits 
of the British Preferential Tariff thereunder if 
such hemming, hemstitching or embroidering be done 
in a country enjoying the benefits of the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


The proviso to recommended item IX continues 
with some slight changes the provisions, but not the 
wording, of the above three items. 


See notes on recommended item IX. 
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APPENDIX A 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS and CHANGES PROPOSED 


by INTERESTED PARTIES 
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APPENDIX B 


IMPORT STATISTICS 


Note: Figures showing volume and value of imports relate 
to calendar years. Duties as per cent of total 
values and of dutiable values in the period 1935-38 
relate to fiscal years ending March 31, 1936-39. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Tariff 
Item 


522(6) 
233 
537 
Ex. 537 


537a 


Ex. 537a 


5370 
a37¢ 
5374 
a37e 
538a 
540(a) 
540(b) 


540(c) 


51,.0(d) 
541 
54la 
54.1 
541d 
542 
52a 


INDEX OF TARIFF ITEMS 
and the corresponding 


IMPORT STATISTICAL CLASSES 


Abbreviated Description 
of Statistical Class 


Sail-cloth of Egyptian cotton 
Sails for boats and ships 

Yarns of vegetable fibres, singles 
Yarns of vegetable fibres, singles 


Yarns, cords, twines of veg. fibre, 
Ne Oe De 


Yarns, cords, twines of veg. fibre, 
Ne Oe De 


Linen thread for sewing 

Yarns of vegetable fibres for weaving 
Yarns of jute, singles, n.eOsp. 

Yarns, cords, twines of jute, n.o.p. 
Cotton yarn tinsel thread 

Fabrics chiefly of flax or hemp 


Handkerchiefs of flax or hemp 
Sheets, table-cloths, towels of flax 


Fabrics chiefly of flax or hemp 
Towelling, table-cloth in web 


Towels, glass-cloths of crash or huck 
Fabrics of jute, unbleached, nope 
Fabrics of jute, neoep. 

Fabrics of jute, 12" wide or less 
Canvas of flax for tents, awnings 
Fabrics of vegetable fibres, n.o.p. 


Fabrics of vegetable fibres, 12" wide 
or less 
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Statistical 


Glass Nos 


3043 
3176 
31224) 
3122(a) 
3121, (a) 


312), (a) 


3125 
3126(4) 
splat 
p23 
3017») 
3132(a) 


3175(a) 
3178(a) 


3132(a) 
Gas) 


3177 
3134 
Als 
3136 (b) 
34.76 
3138 
3137(b) 


Tariff 
Item 


543 


546 
547 


Exe 547 


547a 


548 


Ex. 548 


Ex. 548 
5h8a 


548c 
D49c 
549d 
549e 


d49f 
610 


Abbreviated Description 
of Statistical Class 


Canvas, twine of flax for sails 

Yarns, cords, twines of veg. fibre, 
NeOe Pe 

Fabrics chiefly of flax or hemp 


Jute manufactures, neOeDe 


Bags of hemp, linen, jute, sisal 
Used bags of vegetable fibres 


Bags of hemp, linen, jute, sisal 
Used bags of vegetable fibres 


Bags of hemp, linen, jute, sisal 
Used bags of vegetable fibres 


Clothing of vegetable fibres, neoepe 
Bags of hemp, linen, jute, sisal 
Quilts, bath-mats of vegetable fibres 
Handkerchiefs of flax or hemp 
Vegetable fibre manufactures, neOeDe 
Corsets, girdles, brassieres 

Used bags of vegetable fibres 
Curtains, neOePe 

Surgical dressings 

Boot, shoe, shirt, stay laces 


Quilts, bath-mats of vegetable fibres 
Sheets, table-cloths, towels of flax 
Vegetable fibre manufactures, neOop. 


Vegetable fibre manufactures, neOepe 


Woven dress linens 
Fabrics chiefly of flax or hemp 


Vegetable fibre manufactures, neOePpe 
Haircloth 
Manufactures of hair, n.o.p. 


Haircloth 
Filter press cloth of human hair 


Manufactures of hair, neOepe 


Conveyor belting of rubber 
Belting of rubber, neOeDpe 
V-belts chiefly of rubber 
Belting of cotton 

Belting of all kinds, n.Oep. 
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Statistical 


Class No. 


3131(c) 
312), (a) 


3132(2) 


BLig 


(a) 
a aay es 


(a) 
PARLE cl 


171(a) 
secatayCeyt 


3162 

3171(8) 
3173(a) 
3175(a) 
3180(a)(b) 
3510(b) (da) 
3550(a)(b)(d) 
3557(b) 

3566 rs 
9058b 


3173(a) 
3178(a) 
3180(a)(b) 


3180 (a) (b) 


31,0) 
3132(a) 


3180 (a) (b) 
3401 (a) 
2195(a) 


34,01 (4) 
31,02(f) 


2195(a) 


1699») 
1701(b) 
1727») 
3083(b) 
3551(b) 


Parle 


Item 


798 
812 


812a 
812b 


Abbreviated Description 
of Statistical Class 


Yarns of vegetable fibres for weaving 


Handkerchiefs of flax or hemp 
Sheets, table-cloths, towels of flax 


Handkerchiefs of flax or hemp 


Handkerchiefs of flax or hemp 
Sheets, table-cloths, towels of flax 


Statistical 


Class No. 


3126 6a) 


(a) 
At 
eae) 


3175a) 


3175}8} 
3178.2 


(a) Includes imports under other miscellaneous textiles tariff 


items 


(b) Includes imports under other than miscellaneous textiles 
tariff items 


(c) Beginning in 1958 included under S.C. 3124 and 3132 
(d) Not reported separately in 1935-39 

(e) Beginning in 1958 included under S.C. 3132 
(f) Beginning in 1957 included under S.C. 3401 
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Imports: Conveyor belting, rubber, S.C, 1699 
Tariff Item 610 and others 


Duty 
Year Value Collected 
$*000 1000 
1, Total 
1956(@) 21,0 29 
1957 | 302 40 
1958 1,38 L9 
ale shy 451 oo 
2, United Kingdom 
195668) 1 6 
1957 149 11 
1958 290 20 
1959 286 
3, United States 
195668) 121 22 
1957 147 28 
1958 iG 7) 27 
1959 134 ae 


(@)prior to 1956 included under S.C. 1701 
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Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


Dutiable 
Value 


Imports: Belting, rubber, n.o sc, 1701(@) 


Tariff Item 610 and others 
Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Collected Value Value 
#1000 1000 
1, Total 
1935 81 ee 2h 4 2h ol 
1936 88 Am Pe) a | 2203 
1937 1i1 oe ran Zhe 
1938 96 se 21.8 21.8 
1939 122 28 2209 22.9 
1947 858 121 U.1 24.0 
1948 937 85 91 19.4 
1949 237 43 18,0 19.6 
1950 SL Ld 1359 18.2 
1951 680 63 9.2 18.9 
1952 385 L2 10,8 18.9 
2953 359 65 18,2 1965 
1954, By 65 17.4 19,2 
1955 L470 79 16.9 19.3 
1956 406 72 Lie! 19.4 
A957. 467 80 aly sek 18,3 
1958 1,63 75 16.1 17.7 
1959 565 eg ae ee 
2, United Kingdom 

1935 2h oe 18,0 18.0 
1936 29 ee 17 4 17.4 
1937 bY) °° 15.5 15.5 
1938 35 Ae 15,0 15.0 
1939 26 4 15.0 15,0 
1947 25 ak 4,0 4.0 
1948 2h 2 led (ee 
1949 tl a 7), 7.5 
1950 35 3 725 725 
1951 30 2 7.5 7.5 
1952 20 a (pee 7.5 
1953 15 al To 7.5 
1954 22 2 7.5 7.5 
1955 23 2 7.5 765 
1956 20 at yh. 75 
Uti 58 4 1S flied 
1958 79 6 Ue fee 
1959 9h 4 we ie 
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S.C. 1701 


(cont 'd) 
Duty as per cent of 
Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Collected Value Value 

$*000 $000 
3. United States 
a935 57 oe 26.9 26.9 
1936 56 ee 25.0 25.0 
1937 67 ae 25.0 25.0 
1938 56 oe 25.0 250 
1939 83 nae 25.0 25.0 
1948 $13. 83 9.1 20,1 
1949 230 42 18.4 20,0 
1950 281 Al 14.7 20,0 
1951 650 60 9.3 20,0 
1952 365 40 11,0 20,0 
£93 3hL 64 18.7 20.0 
1954 346 62 18,0 20,0 
1955 LA 76 1723 20,0 
1956 367 66 18.1 20,0 
1957 392 72 18.4 20.0 
1958 367 66 A729 20,0 
199 51 oe ec ee 


(2)Included S.C. 1699 prior to 1956, and $.C. 1727 prior to 1949 
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Imports: V-belts, chiefly of rubber, 5.0. 172 
Tariff Item 610 and others 


Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Collected Value Value 
€t 000 O00 
1, Total 
194964) 551 36 6.5 19.5 
1950 558 52 9.4 19.4 
1951 826 75 9.1 19.3 
1952 895 65 tao Loe 
1953 873 69 8.0 190 
1954 638 61 9.6 19.4 
1955 876 100 11.5 19,2 
1956 970 109 11.2 18.6 
1957 837 105 12,6 18,7 
1958 831 87 10.5 18.0 
1959 829 o@e eo ee 
2. United Kingdom 
194964) g 1 705 705 
1950 12 1 75 705 
1951 23 2 705 75 
1952 19 1 aoe a 
1953 Bt 2 IPS leo 
1954 iS 1 1A%, ties) 
1955 36 Si en AS 
1956 65 5 ted. LAS 
1957 59 4 ee en 
Ob Dh. Oe 
3, United States 

1949‘) 543 35 6.5 20,0 
1950 514.6 51 94 20,0 
1951 796 72 9.1 20,0 
1952 870 63 7.2 20,0 
1953 836 66 dias: 20,0 
1954 620 59 9.6 20,0 
1955 825 95 LIS 20,0 
1956 887 100 1143 20,0 
19577 Tha OL Zee 20,0 
eRe et 15 10.4 20,0 


(a)prior to 1949 included under S.C. 1701 
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Imports: Other mamfactures of hair, nyo pe, S.C. 2195 
Tariff Items 549d, 549f 


Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Collected Value Value 
1000 1000 

1, Total 
1935 UG) ee 3162 31.2 
1936 10 ae Z20el 28.7 
ng 37, 16 e° 29.0 29.0 
1938 12 ee 28.7 28.7 
1939 alo yy S Siel 27el 
1947 250 Th eveD 295 
1948 153 $5) 21.3 Ale 
1949 184, 38 20.5 20.5 
1950 131 29 22,0 apd ©) 
1951 68 15 22,6 22.6 
1952 62 25 2hek 2h, 
Jee deys} 95 19 20.5 20.5 
1954 76 i Paes | Prd 
1955 92 19 20,8 20.8 
1956 69 16 23.8 23.8 
1957 72 16 22.8 2285 
1958 62 16 25.6 25,6 
1959 100 oe oe oe 

2, United Kingdom 

1935 2 me 21.2 cine 
1936 2 0 21.7 PM Sesh | 
1937 2 Re ome 212 
1938 2 oo 20.6 20.6 
ay 2 * 20.3 20.3 
194,7 7 1 10.9 10.9 
1948 5 1 18.9 18.9 
1949 3 al 20.2 20,2 
1950 7 1 Oe 20.1 
1951 5 Be 19.4 19.4 
1952 6 ib 19.4 19.4 
1953 L zi 19.8 19.8 
1954 5 ih 20.2 20.2 
1955 16 3 19.6 19.6 
1956 19 4 Ose 20,2 
1957 a3 2 206 1. 20,1 
1958 12 2 20,1 20,1 
1959 18 eo o@ ee 
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S.C, 2195 
(cont 'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Collected Value Value 
$1000 1000 
3, United States 
1935 if eo 3426 34.6 
1936 3 He B00 30.1 
a ey) L, ee 3053 30.3 
1938 6 ee 30.1 30,1 
1939 5 1 30,0 S020 
1947 81 2k 30,0 30.0 
1948 43 12 26.8 26.8 
194.9 60 17 ole 2Lee 
1950 pik 14 alee 27h 
1951 Pad 8 28,0 28,0 
1952 2h {s 29 elt 29 4, 
1953 17 p) 2709 279 
1954 15 L, 29.4 29 eh 
1955 15 L 28.8 28.8 
1956 26 g 29.3 2902 
1957 25 7 29 92 2902 
1958 30 9 29.05 29.5 
1959 34 oo oo °° 
4, Hong Kong 

1935-36 ~ - ~ = 
1937 * ee 35.0 35.0 
1938-39 - - o ~ 
1947 9 3 30,0 30,0 
1948 22 5 mek 21.4 
1949 33 5 15,0 nL, 
1950 32 a $5.0 15,0 
1951 11 2 15,0 15,0 
1952 15 Pi Leu 15.0 
1953 L8 c 15,0 ML 8 
1954 33 5 15,0 15,0 
1955 h2 6 15.0 15,0 
1956 5 a 15,0 15,0 
1957 1s h 2 15,0 15,0 
1958 4, a MPAs, 15 
1959 avn 
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S.C, 2195 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Collected Value Value 
$ "000 $000 

De Germany (4) 
1935-36 - - - ~ 
1937 * Ae 31.2 Bl eA 
1938 1 we 30.1 30,1. 
19539 * % 30.3 30.3 
194.7-L9 - = a = 
1950 a * 30,0 30,0 
1951 3 1 30,0 30,0 
1952 3 ak 29 —3 293 
0953 Ais L 29.9 2909 
1954 15 4 2963 29.43 
1955 12 4 30,0 30,0 
1956 5 Z 30,0 30,0 
1957 6 2 30,0 30,0 
1958 10 3 29.7 29el 
1959 ay eo oe ee 


(2) Beginning in 1952, West Germany only 
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Imports: Cotton yarns, covered with metallic strip (tinsel thread), 
SC lL 


Tariff Items 521(5) (formerly 522c(1)), 538a (formerly 522c¢(2)) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs, $'000 $/1b. $4000 
1, Total 
1935 18 23 1,22 os 26.1 26.1 
1936 58 32 0.56 ly 20.6 20.6 
1937 43 38 0.87 A 2542 25.2 
1938 19 19 0.99 oe 19.9 19.9 
1939 30 2k, 0.81 4 16,1 16.1 
1947 43 76 Leu 13 16.7 17.2 
1948 53 90 1.71 13 14.2 14.2 
1949 43 69 1.62 10 ply Be) 
1950 55 110 2,00 14 12.7 12.7 
1951 71 155 2.18 19 12,0 12,0 
1952 51 103 2.03 13 12.5 12.5 
1953 64, 138 21h 18 12.7 L2eL 
1954 70 153 219 20 13 .0 13 .0 
1955 65 157 2 AL 19 12.2 12,2 
1956 80 225 2019 25 11.3 11.3 
1957 55 151 2.13 17 11 4 11.4 
1958 43 115 2.67 13 11.2 11,2 
1959 18 36 2 Ol @@ @e @@ 
2, United States 

1935 10 il 1,20 an 27.7 27 el 
1936 11 12 1.13 AS 256. 25.5 
1937 17 2 1.13 Ae 2oe0 25.5 
1938 11 13 1,18 vA 19.0 19,0 
1939 19 20 1,07 3 16,1 16.1 
1947 42 72 ek 12 ply see § 17.1 
1948 53 90 1.71 13 14.2 14.2 
1949 43 69 1,62 10 13.9 Ted 
1950 55 109 2,00 1h 12.7 12.7 
1951 70 150 2.15 18 11.8 11.8 
1952 45 97 2.13 12 12.4 12.4 
1953 59 130 Zely 16 12.5 12.5 
1954 68 148 219 19 12.9 12.9 
1955 63 152 2.43 18 12.1 12.1 
1956 &0 222 2.80 25 1D hss) 11,3 
1957 55 151 2.12 17 11.4 11.4 
1958 43 Ds 2.66 13 2 11.2 
1959 18 36 2.02 eo oy os 
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Imvorts: Sailcloth, Egyptian cotton, for sails, S.C. 304 
Tariff Item 522(6) (formerly 523h) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. 1000 B/1be €1000 
Ign Total: 
1935 3 3 1.02 ee 0.5 29.5 
1936 5 5 0.97 ~ 
193 7 3} ARN oy - - 
1938 6 6 1.04 a, 0} 1 30.4 
1939 6 6 0.96 x 0.4 318 
1947 hy 9 2.46 * 0.9 2120 
1948 6 19 2.99 = 13 20.8 
1949 8 26 3.33 ic 226 20.8 
1950 8 19 2.38 * 0.5 2027 
1951 2 12 3.65 * 0.4 Page 
1952 5 16 3.30 + 209 20.9 
1953 8 13 1.60 a: a6 Pp, 
1954 h 8 2 ie 2 3.0 2150 
1955 4 9 O12 = 120 2069 
1956 5 ae 2.52 ** 0.7 oe 
1957 6 Vy 2-40 = e = 
195a(a) a, 10 2.59 * Oeh 22.7 
2- United Kingdom 

1935 3 3 a0? i 0.5 2965 
1936 5 D 0.97 - - oo 
1937 fi g 107 “ - - 
1938 6 6 1.05 4 a = 
1939 6 6 098 a fePal 26.9 
1947 A 9 she vs ~- ~ 
194.8 6 18 209k - - = 
1949 7 23 3622 = es < 
1950 8 18 2635 - = - 
1058 3 ie 3.65 - = - 
1952 rn 1, Bee oa mar =~ 
1953 3 6 2.16 = - ~ 
1954, és fi 1.99 ~ ~ ~ 
1955 rn 9 Se OL rig Sony ve 
1956 5 shee. aed si S = < 
a9571 6 1h LING) = “ = 
igseka) =, 10 2.63 a ‘ : 


(a) After 1958 included with "woven fabrics, cotton, bleached or 
mercerized, neOep.e, not coloured" (S.C. 3035 
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Imports: Belt cotton, S.C, 308 


Tariff Item 610 and others 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
*900 lbs, $000 $/1b. 000 
1, Total 
1935 @e L0 @® ee 2h ok 2h ok 
1936 <* L8 ee an 21.9 21.9 
1937 ee LA ee ae 20 .6 20 .6 
1938 .3 32 os we rales} 21.3 
1939 ae 51 ae 12 23 0 23 .0 
1947 ae 2/0 ae sii 21.2 22.4 
1948 @ ®@ 286 @e 53 18 oft 18 ob 
1949 we 255 ae Ll, 17 4 18.4 
1950 oe 268 on Lh, 16.4 Lite 
1951 219 391 Lely 62 Ue ey) 17.2 
1952 164 215 1.67 Ldy 15.8 17.7 
1953 14,0 21,3 1.74 42 17 4 Liat 
1954, 135 217 1.61 37 17.0 17 4 
1955 154 2/1 1.76 46 16.9 Lies 
1956 162 305 1.88 54 17.8 18.2 
1957 176 339 1.93 60 17.6 18 .0 
1958 152 282 1,86 49 1 ois) 17.9 
1959 157 298 1.90 ee ee os 
2, United Kingdom 

1935 aie 12 vs ee 18.7 18.7 
1936 eo 19 ee Ae ie twat 
1937 ee 20 oe ee 15 A) 15 Ae) 
1938 5A 12 ae ae 15.0 15.0 
1939 oe 10 ee 2 15.0 15.0 
1947 ae 32 ote ab 3.8 3.8 
1948 ae 36 ae 3 7 (hes 
1949 ee 32 ee 2 7.5 fee) 
1950 ee 54 oe 4 16s tees 
1951 56 80 1.44 «6 7 Leo 
1952 32 45 1.42 3 (oe (ee 
1953 31 Lh 1.40 5 Tob ad 
1954 39 45 1.16 3 Teo ren 
1955 39 57 1.48 4, 7.5 leo 
1956 35 43 1.24 3 fpr: 1s: 
1957 Al oe! 1.29 4 (ee (i) 
1958 39 45 a ha ly 3 7.5 (ee 
1959 36 49 A bytc (3 os yp Ayes 
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Volume 
"000 lbs, 


Value 


$1000 


Unit 
Value 
lb, 


Duty 
Collected 
1000 


3, United States 
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S.C, 3083 
(cont 'da) 


Duty as per cent of 
Total Dutiable 
Value Value 


27.0 27 .0 
25 0 25 0 
25.0 25.0 
250 25 0 
25.0 25 0 
235 25.0 
20 .0 20.1 
18,8 20 .0 
18 ,6 20.0 
18.1 20 ,0 
17.4 20 0 
iy 20 .0 
19.4 20.0 
19.4 2 0 
19.5 20 .0 
19.5 20 .0 
19.4 20 .0 


Imports: Yarns, jute, singles, noo.Der Sele 3121 (a) 
Tariff Item 537d 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
t000 lbs, $1000 $71b. $ tO00 
1, Total 

1935 1,544 105 0.07 ee Zor 2540 
1936 1,455 bid te 0,08 ee 5k 22.0 
193% 1,666 134 0,08 °° £00 24.7 
1938 Eos ei 107 0,09 oo 46 24.3 
1939 1,594 150 0,09 10 6.5 23.8 
1947 104 18 Cry. ~ ~ bs 
1948 232 56 0,24 = “ 
1949 258 61 02h ~ ~ - 
1950 758 diy gt 0,23 ~- =, es 
1951 203 51 0.25 oe — me 
1952 1.76 105 0,22 a fs =i 
1953 a iad Be ve | 0,18 5 ae fie. 
1954, ayy 5) 264, 0,18 3 0.9 AAG: 
1955 1,194 217 0,18 % 0.2 BEVAD) 
1956 1,066 193 0,18 % * iec 
iy! 601 108 0,18 - & a 
1958 363 63 Our * Os ieo 
1359 526 94 0.18 a oe eo 


2, United Kingdom 


SOB: 1,493 100 0,07 eo Led 2500 
1936 59 105 0,08 ee Bel 2307 
1937 1,658 135 0,08 oe ad 25.0 
1938 i OnG 95 0,09 ee 503 25.0 
1939 1,321 126 0.10 9 Als 25.0 
1947 104, 18 0,17, - - - 
1948 131 29 Gee2 - ~ - 
1949 116 25 0,22 = = = 
1950 282 61 0522 ~ ~— - 
1951 203 51 0,25 - ~ - 
1952 476 105 Gee = = = 
1953 1,051 189 0.18 - - - 
195k 1,234 220 0,18 - ~ - 
2950 1,0, 184 0,18 ~ - = 
1956 823 150 0.18 - - _ 
1957 302 52 Ors - - - 
1958 236 Bo O236 ~ - = 
1959 348 61 0.17 eo 2° 20 
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SiGersi2) 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'OOO lbs. $000 $/1b. $1000 
3. India 
1935-37 = ~ - - - ~ 
1938 110 10 0,09 - -_ ~ 
1939 230 a7 0,07 aaa oe ial 
194.7 re > = = = = 
1948 els 26 0,27 ~ = - 
1949 142 36 0.25 - - - 
1950 L476 110 0.23 - - - 
1951-52 - vd = = = - 
a3 22 4 0,20 ~ = on 
1954 164, 30 0.18 - = a 
ibe heb) 135 2k, 0.18 ~ = we 
1956 201 36 0,18 - os = 
1g 228 4,3 0,19 ~ - = 
1958 Py 22 0.19 - a bo 
sbSie NU: 32 OPES oe ee ee 
h Ireland 
1935=39 = - - - = ~ 
1947-52 ~ = = = = - 
195> a7 6 0.15 - = ne 
1954 = = = = = oe 
1955 36 6 0.17 = € - 
1956 30 5 0.16 “~ ~ = 
1957 70 13 0,16 om ~ - 
1958 LO 2 O17 - - = 
1959 - = = = a > 


(a)tnctuded "Baler twine" (SiC. 8320 \eorior *towl955 
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Imports: Yarns 


vegetable fibres 


Tariff Items 537, ex 537 


Year 


935 
1936 
av ee 
1938 
L939 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
iy, 
1954 
1955 
1956 
eis 
1958 
57 


1935 
1936 
be ei 
1938 
1939 
1947 
19LE 
19h9 
1950 
a9 DL 
yDe 
1953 
1954 
19D 
1956 
wey 
1958 
ie 


Volume 
‘O00 lbs. 


Value 
% * O00 


singles 
Unit Duty 
Value Collected 
fb, » "O00 
1, Total 
0.17 oo 
Ogde oo 
0,16 ee 
0,18 oe 
PEt) 3 
ae 2s) : 
0.66 2 
0.40 s 
Os39 its 
0.43 | 
OA 2 
Dao ie 
Ose h 
0.36 ie 
0,34 is 
O41 7 
0.43 L, 
0.39 ee 


2. United Kingdom 


e e¢ @® 8 6 


° 


e 


oo9oo909oc eo ee ere 
WEE NE EUUMEwWw-AaIn 
ee CRE REN ES 
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Nee 


S.C 


122 (a) 


Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


e ° e ¢ ® 
PANE PUEH 


PH PRR 


Pa airics ming Res SE 


ee ee) 
COONAN EWONAaAD 


= 
\o 
° 


6 


Bobbak 


eo o© @ 8® @ 


© 
MOWONKrOMENHUNANNHUI OW OM 


eS 
° ProoPorPPEPh 


Dutiable 
Value 


aS ee) 


® e@ © &© @ @ 


ee @ 6808 8 2 6 @ 
WR Un OFT UT TT OD 0 Ow © 


. BEBEEEEEBEBoBBER 


53Csensi22 
(cont 'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $1000 §/1b. %' 000 
Ita 

1935 ; 30 6 0.20 2 @ il deve: aly 5 
1936 2h 5 Osea e° L7eD LifeD 
1937 69 13 0.19 a Ua a eS 
1938 62 13 0.20 oe Li pte Lee 
9 OZ 15 Ona] S EES as 
194.7 é) 4 OFrl al eo 1765 
1948 g iM Opa. a alee L135 
1949 58 pail 6526 4 17.5 ive. 
1950 (e 27 0.37 5 UAE nye 
née (pe 30 Oe? L 14,0 L/5o 
1952 19 3) 0.43 al Lie5 Liao 
1953 177 68 Ono 10 1 e= Lie 
1954 68 2 O37 5) ee Bb oy 
LoDo 107 40 ect 6 14.6 Lives 
1956 206 steal Oot 12 eo Ce 
Loe 1h, Se 0.40 if aZet aL 4 
1958 6h, 28 Odd 5 aba bl uy Ap] 
L959 8 3 0.40 0 2° ce 


4, United States 


193) u oe 0.28 ee 20.5 20.5 
1936 3 “3 O.11 oe ila? 17.5 
1937 y) a 0.20 °° ee) 170) 
1938 * ba? 0,18 ee at ei) 17.5 
TES) * * Ope * 10,0 10,0 
191.7 1 1 eee * His 1745 
194.8 9 tf 0.73 i 17.5 17.5 
1949 2 2 0.75 ay 17.5 1725 
1950 ) y) 0.58 al 15.6 17.5 
1954 3 2 0.76 # 17.5 Le2 
1454 Pa a 1.02 * 16.9 lives 
i920 4 Z 0,51 Daas Lvs > 
1954 ik Gi 0,32 s 12,4 17.5 
1955 4 Z 0.38 a 17.5 17.5 
1956 4 L 0.99 ah 16,2 ved 
abe} ne Uy, 0.63 2 1745 17.5 
1958 3 2 0.68 * 17.5 17.5 
ieee) 8 6 0.68 ee oe ee 


‘2 Tncinded "Baler twine" (S.C. 3420) prior to 1955 
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Imports: Yarns, cords and twines, jute Iiedeeneos SLALe WAZ (a) 


Tariff Item 537e 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 lbs. » *O00 $/1b. $1000 
1, Total 

1935 310 26 0.08 ae 24,8 24.8 
1936 259 25 Oe °° ee? oe? 
1937 2h oo 0,09 oe 2hel 2he1 
1938 SER 29 0,09 ee e3eL aoe 
1939 22a 22 O10 %, eS) ae 23.5 
age hy | 412 95 0,23 18 18.9 18.9 
1948 196 58 0.29 aie LSS 19.4 
1949 95 28 O58) 6 204 20.4 
1950 270 69 O25 13 1867 LEe7 
LS oy 135 43 Oese 8 ay h age. 
1952 265 66 0,25 10 Lee 19,4 
1730 348 7h 0.21 a) Bibel ooo 
1954 608 120 O520 WA Lise, 1833 
1955 264, 64, 0,24 a 18,4 18.4 
1956 1,33 107 yas) 20 1 Se5 18.5 
1957 192 L9 0,2 , LoCo 18.9 
1958 199 50 Os25 9 1303 1839 
D7 aon 7h 0,25 eo ae Fe 


2, United Kingdom 


1935 298 => 0,09 s 24.8 24.8 
1936 216 19 0,09 os Piet ed ta 
193] 388 34 0,09 ei S| PPL aes 
1938 noF 2k, 0,08 ae ood eee 
1939 200 19 0,10 h 2325 22.5 
19,7 226 50 0222 6 12.5 12,5 
1948 166 16 0,28 8 18,0 18,0 
1949 6h, 18 0,28 3 18,0 18,0 
1950 21,5 61 0.25 He 18,0 18,0 
1951 110 33 0,30 6 18,0 18,0 
1952 189 15 0,24 I Logs 18,0 
1953 288 60 Orel cae 18,0 18,0 
L9by 32h, 7h Oy23 13 LS,0 1820 
1955 2h6 60 0,24 eke 18,0 18,0 
1956 1,03 100 0,25 18 18,0 18,0 
1957 170 43 0,25 8 18.0 18,0 
1958 1a1 hy 0.24 g 17el 18,0 
1959 258 66 0,25 A 3 os 
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Se isle 3 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'Q00 lbs. $1000 164 $1000 


3, Belgium and Luxembourg 


1935-38 = - ~ ~ ~ - 

1939 pol 1 0,09 % 30.0 30,0 
1947 dig 5 0.30 Z 2050 30.0 
1948-52 E an s pe ia ae 

BES Boys 3 * One * 2he9 Po Tis 
1954 129 18 opeaD: + Og2 24.8 
1955 13 2 0,18 1 25.0 25.0 
1956 23 5 G22 7 25.0 25.0 
1957 is e) 0.19 a 25720 25.0 
1958 L i O20 # 25,0 25.0 
1959 x fa Osea a 33 a. 

4, United States 

1935 a + GL2k As alas 31.1 
1936 35 5 0.4 <o 30.0 30,0 
1937 35 5 0.14 ne 30.0 30.0 
1938 3h, 5 0.14 on 3093 BOs3 
1939 11: 2 0,18 1 30.1 30.1 
1947 55 Ly 0730 5 30,0 30,0 
1948 30 il 0,38 3 25.0 25,0 
1949 21 g 0,39 2 25.0 25.0 
1950 25 9 0.28 2 25.0 25.0 
1951 2h 10 0.42 3 2580 2550 
1952 39 2 0,31 2 19.7 25.0 
1953 a7, 9 0.26 2 2260 2540 
1954 5h alg: 0.24 J 5.9 2540 
ube 13a 4 2 O44 + 2530 25.0 
1956 6 2 0.33 * ate 25.0 
1057, 8 4 0.47 al 25,0 2500 
1958 av 5 0.36 ck 25.0 25.0 
1959 3 vb 0533 Hos ee as 


(8) Included "Baler twine" (S70 34,20) prior to 1955 
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93436—11 


Imports: Yarns, pore and twines, vegetable fibres, plied, n.o.p., 
Sf Oceans beds 


Tariff Items 537a, ex 537a, 51,30) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
‘000 lbs. #1000 $/1b. 1000 

1, Total 
1935 522 81 0.15 ag 19.6 19.6 
1936 599 92 OF15 oe vb Fe Lee 
1937 672 130 ea ee aL pia 19.1 
1938 566 98 OoL? °° 18,0 18.0 
1939 705 110 0.16 21 19.2 19,2 
1947 920 259 0,28 48 Loe, 18.7 
1948 126 LS 0.41 28 16.3 16.3 
1949 622 215 0,35 36 nhee 1655 
1950 1,026 303 0.30 Su 16.8 17.0 
1951 819 338 0.41 58 Lee 17.4 
yey 815 309 Gs3/ 38 a es | ay Ay 
1953 1,207 Bar 0.27 52 ney 18.0 
1954 2,608 570 O52. 61 10,8 Lek 
1955 1,290 321 0,25 56 Lhes 18,0 
1956 Meee. 364, 0.23 63 yee Vieo 
19D. 1,447 S51 0623 58 Lise 1765 
1958 260 305 0,24 52 16.9 17. 
1959 ny aly 326 0,23 oe ee ee 

2, United Kingdom 

1935 LL'7 61 Ose °° 18.3 T1353 
1936 328 61 0.18 ae ae pa / a hid 
1937 38h 719 0.20 re 16.0 16.0 
1938 Bog 63 Oc17 eo Loco ieee 
1939 280 58 Ogel 9 6.) 16,1 
1947 126 73 0.5 6 Sal 8.7 
1948 290 123 0.43 19 TO 155¢ 
1949 420 148 0635 22 15.0 Ere) 
1950 187 17h, 0,36 26 14.7 15,0 
a9 51 318 ee, 0.55 26 14.9 15,0 
1952 ONS 161 0.43 15 ae 15,0 
eee: 348 128 Oes7 18 pao ee pil 
1954 5 220 0.28 26 eo 1520 
1955 1.05 125 eeout 19 theo 1560 
1956 Lh2 156 O35 23 peck 15.0 
1957 L97 157 ae 2h 15,0 15.0 
1958 385 133 0e35 19 14.0 They e 
Ly Oo ys 146 SERS °° eo eo 
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S.C, 3124 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $1000 $/1b. $ 1COO 


3, United States 


1935 AL 14 OF 3k Ag 2h.5 Ad NS 
1936 92 21 Os23 ee 22.5 2055 
2537 93 2) Ose Ae Peed Pes 
1938 48 17 0635 eo Pea paras 
1939 65 eas! 0.36 5 22.5 2205 
1947 201 yay 0.35 16 22.5 22.5 
1948 67 3h, 0.51 7 19 0 / 20,0 
1949 66 39 0.59 8 20,0 20,0 
1950 92 50 0.54 10 20,0 20.0 
1951 100 66 0.66 13 19.3 20,0 
1952 8s 56 0.64 ve) 19.3 20,0 
1953 171 90 0,52 ly 15.8 20,0 
1954, 231 116 0.50 18 15.8 20,0 
1955 133 90 0.68 18 20,0 20,0 
1956 63 53 0.83 1: 20.0 20,0 
1957 86 57 0.65 1 20,0 20,0 
1958 98 70 O.71. 13 18.6 200 
1959 Tas, 66 Uno? as ote ale 
4, Belgium & Luxembourg 

1935-36 ~ “ - - ~ - 

1937 138 15 spur at 2leatk Zhel 
1938 63 6 0.09 oe Paras Reed 
1939 232 a7 0.08 4 eaus mone 
1947-48 ~ ~ - ~ ~ - 

1949 16 5 0,30 uf 20.0 20,0 
1950 19 5 Oge> 14 20,0 Z06C 
1951-53 ~ ~ ” ~ - - 

1954 156 26 epaly, 2 7.6 20,0 
1955 56 11 0,20 2 Lon 20.0 
1956 96 iy OL17 3 18,1 20,0 
1957 LO 2 opal uf 2050 20.0 
1958 18 h 6220 1 20,0 20,0 
1959 25 L, 0.14 we Hes ta 
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93436—11% 


SpUeme alee 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $1000 $/1b. $ ' O00 
. Mexico 
1935-39 = ~ - - - - 
1947 592 ame) 0.19 26 Zeal 22.7 
1948 51 10 0,20 2 20,0 20,0 
1949 99 18 0.18 4 20,0 20,0 
1950 367 56 0.15 al. 20,0 20,0 
1951 315 65 Os20 13 19.9 20,0 
1952 B52 69 0,21 10 dee 20ce 
1953 619 94 0.15 18 19.1 20-20 
1954 Lees 165 0,1, eZ G48: 2050 
Ge, S71, 66 0,11 11 16.8 2020 
1956 Thy oe: CrlZ 19 20,0 20,0 
ah y 566 65 0,12 13 20,0 20,0 
1958 56h 62 0,11 12 20,0 20,0 
Ty59 649 69 0,lUu ee ce ee 
6, Netherlands 

3965636) : = é E L 
1937 L 1 OO. oe cae oan 
1938 fat 5 0,08 we 2200 22-5 
1939 11, 9 0,08 fe 22.5 Pat oes 
1947-48 - ~ - es * A. 
19L9 2 Ab 0,29 + 20,1 2Oer 
1950-51 ~ ~ - - ~ i 
1952 20 8 0,42 1 leo 20,0 
eB 33 8 02k % Zab 20,0 
1954 105 ey 0,17 ik ae 2050 
195) 2h L 0,16 1 20.0 20,0 
1956 76 12 0.16 ie 20,0 20,0 
Lyi fie 11 0.15 2 2026 20,0 
1958 61 9 0,14 2 20,0 20,0 
959 35 5 OO. re ee 6) 
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ay Ure SRE 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 lbs. € 1000 $/1b. $ "000 

7. Ireland 
1935-39 - - = - 
1947 - - “ ~ 
1948 Ave 4 Ose) 1 eels 15.0 
1949 8 2 Spoil * 15,0 15,0 
1950 47 ial 895) 2 15.0 dey) 
1951-52 ~ o ~ - - - 
1953 6 iL Ona * 15,0 T530 
1954 anh 3 0.24 ih 1560 1560 
ies) 4 i: Oss * 15,0 15.0 
1956 10 2 Only? * 15,0 L520 
1957 De 6 0.19 1 15,0 15,0 
1958 41 8 0,19 1 15.0 1550 
1959 43 9 0.20 oe °° eo 

8, Portugal 
1935-39 - - - - 
1947-54 - = ee = = - 
1955 5 1 OO, * 1939 toe 
1956 28 kL 0,13 a 20,0 20,0 
ae 65 g 0,13 2 20.0 PLO) 
1958 (es 10 0,14 Z 20,0 2020 
1959 Uae 18 O,L5 ae ee eo 


(a) sncluded "Baler twine" (S.C. 3420) prior to 1955 
(b) Included under S.C. 3131 prior to 1958 
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Imports: Linen thread for sewing, S.C. 312 


Tariff Item 537b 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'O00 lbs. $1000 $/1b. $000 
1, Total 
1935 279 265 0.95 ee ‘oFal 24.5 
1936 261 250 0.96 he Ore 2225 
1937 SyAb SLi, 0.99 Ae 0.6 Par als. 
1938 204, 200 0.98 ce 0.5 Caan 
1939 25k 266 REPL Oh 3 yas 2285 
1947 294, 561 eee ue 0.2 ye 
1948 168 332 1.98 Ms 0.3 Bef anie 
1949 156 310 1.98 ak 0.4 Lie 
£950 214 360 1.68 cL 0.4 feo 
1951 28h 578 220k 2 0.4 Lise 
1952 204, 410 2.01 2 O04 Bf gm 
1953 301 578 Leon 2 0.3 17.5 
1954 2h2 1,70 1.94 2 O44 Viet 
1955 284 51,6 1.92 1 0.2 17.5 
1956 “<9> B19 1.96 2 0.3 17.5 
4951 27k 5,9) ee 2 O4 Leo 
1958 296 57h 1.94 1 O.1 leo 
1959 eae pl 504 1.86 ee ee ee 
2, United Kingdom 
L732 278 261, 0.95 - - ~ 
1936 als 248 0.97 - - ~ 
Ae 314 312 0.99 - ~ ~ 
1938 195 23 0.99 - - - 
og a | 251 ee * * 23elL 
1947 291 555 1.90 - - ne 
1948 166 326 1.96 - ~ oe 
19L9 155 302 et ~ - - 
1950 Wb 352 LeO7 ~ ~ - 
1951 266 566 Paes US | - = = 
Vey 200 401 2600 ~ pe = 
Nees 296 567 1.91 ~ = = 
1954 238 1,60 1.94 ~- = = 
1955 282 539 1,91 ~ - ~ 
1956 286 568 1.98 - pas = 
1957 267 516 1.94 2 = = 
1958 291 568 1.95 _ Z = 
1959 26h, LOL Neyey ee ee oe 
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Imports: Yarns, vegetable fibres other than cotton, for weaving or 
insulating wire, S,C, 3126 


Tariff Items 537c, 798 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $ "000 $/1b. $* 000 

1, Total 
193) 2,090 295 0.14 eo 0.2 Lig 
1936 2,214. B15 CP we O21 10,0 
1937. e193 437 0.20 oe O.1 10,0 
1938 Loge 314 0,21 ee O,2 11.4 
1939 eooe 338 0,25 1 0.3 10,0 
1947 1,386 55d 0.40 17 3.0 10.0 
1948 1,526 675 O44 ANE A 10,0 
194.9 1,008 420 0,42 & 136 10,0 
1950 15139 165 0,41 3 0,6 10,0 
1951 1,500 812 0.62 x Ose 10,0 
1952 579 Hl 0.71 2 0.5 10,0 
1953 1,083 420 0.39 12 269 10,0 
1954 681 259 0.38 7 Zool 10,0 
de bole, 2,143 afte: 0.33 le Veo 10,0 
1956 2,380 705 0,30 10 Lh 10,0 
1957 eae i ate fie 0.26 4 0.6 10,0 
1958 3,126 82h, 0.26 a 0,2 1050 
ae SAS bi 815 User oe oe °° 

2, United Kingdom 

1935 2,078 292 Ou AP % 10,1 
1936 2,201 ale apa OF, eo Onn 10,0 
3 2,163 43h 0620 = - Re, 
1938 bles Pak 300 0.22 ee Ok 15,0 
1939 1,288 329 0226 - = ad 
1947 3h2 ahd, 0.71 % Spek 10,0 
1948 499 372 0.74 “ ~ - 
1949 304, 210 0.69 = 
1950 Do¢ 2719 0.52 ~ - = 
1951 0G) 641 0.64 ~ _ rs 
1952 534, 37k 0.70 - = ~ 
Loa L459 262 0.57 - - = 
1954 260 Leif 0.60 ~ - ~ 
1955 651 359 0,55 - - - 
1956 1,040 O17 0,36 ~ - ~ 
1957 1502) 367 0,35 - - - 
1958 ie gt 3S 387 0.33 = a = 
Mey! 1,066 L09 0,38 oe °° ys 
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S30 293126 
(cont 'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'O00 lbs. 1000 $/1b. $ "OOO 

3, India 
1935-37 = c= = = = = 
1938 125 10 0.08 - ~ - 
1939 ~ = = - “fF = 
194.7 1,63 99 OveL - Be = 
1948 736 183 0,25 = a = 
1949 173 127 Cee “ ~ “ 
1950 LL7 113 0.25 ~ = = 
TOSS 134 33 0.25 - = = 
1952 ~ - ~ - - - 
1953 109 21 0.19 - ~ - 
1954 166 31 0.19 - = be 
1955 1,123 232 0,21 ~ - ~ 
1956 750 145 0.19 - - - 
athe 1,082 193 0.18 = - ~ 
1958 Loy st 200 0,19 - - - 
1959 690 122 0,18 oe ae cs 

4, United States 

132 4 i 0.3L oe 15.0 15.0 
1936 5 uh O531 oie 10.0 10,0 
nese, y 2 Oeoo ee 10,0 10,0 
1938 9 3 0.29 eo 10.0 10,0 
1939 30 5 0,17 1 10,0 10,0 
194.7 532 165 0,31 16 10.0 10,0 
1948 218 91 0.42 8 B.9 10,0 
1949 120 DL 0.42 4, 8.5 10,0 
1950 5 32 QO. 70 * 0.8 10,0 
1951 130 116 0,89 i 0.6 10,0 
1952 40 oH 0.93 2 | 10,0 
1953 1,69 12h 0.26 a3 el, 10,0 
195h 181 58 O2 32 6 10,0 10,0 
1955 319 109 0534 dh 9.7 10.0 
1956 432 134 0.31 5 6.9 10,0 
1957 1 / 0,38 L ee 10,0 
1958 Th Lh 0559 2 365 10,0 
1959 38 1, O49 oe oe eo 
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S.C. 83126 
(cont 'd) 


Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs, 1000 $/1b. € #000 


5, Belgium and Luxembourg 


1935-39 = ~ - - - 

1947 - - - - ~ 

1948 57 18 Oo3oL 2 10,0 10,0 
1949 110 32 Ose? 3 10,0 10,0 
1950 96 5) 0.37 2 Deo 10,0 
1951 Fag! 19 0,81 * 11 10,0 
1952 % cal 0,80 % 10,0 1LGz0 
1953 3h, 8 0,23 - - - 

1954, 7h IDE 0.19 as 10,0 10,0 
1955 36 fs 0.19 1 oor 10,0 
1956 - 28 al: 0.41 = “ -_ 

15 / 13 4, 0.31 % 205 10,0 
1958 22 (i 0,33 - - _ 

1959 10 B 0.31 oo co ee 

6, Ireland 

1935-39 = ~ - - - - 

1947-55 - - ~ a = = 

1956 10 Pe 0.18 “ ~ ~ 

1951 618 rs 0.19 = ms es 

1958 Was 140 0.20 ~ ~ - 

L957 1,223 243 0.20 oo oe °° 

7. Denmark 

1935-39 = - - - - - 

1947-55 = - ~ - ~ ~ 

1956 3h 27 0.78 = ~ 

1957 ra 32 0.79 - - ~ 

1958 53 43 0,82 - - - 

1959 20 16 O.77/ °° or eo 
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93436—12 


Imports: Canvas and sail twine of he or flax for sails, S,C, 3131 


Tariff Item 543 


Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Collected Value Value 
$ $ 
1 Total 2) 
1935 hs 667 °o®@ O.1 5,0 
1936 SAAS ge, e° 0.3 5.0 
1937 1,532 eo OL 5.0 
1938 Tipe? ee Lod 5d 
1939 1,455 2 Ol Gao 
1947 1422) 26 art t 49 
1948 2,074 aval. 0.5 he9 
1949 616 13 me: 49 
1950 Vi 9h2 - - os 
T95L 397] ~ “ ~ 
1952 - - ri £ 
1953 byecd - a. = 
1954 L502 70 20 ts rel 
1955 L458 17 307 LJ 
1956) 7,238 Aig 0.2 hed 
1957 3,270 3 Ool 505 


(8) almost entirely from the United Kingdom 
(b) after 1957 included under S.C. 3124 and $,C, 3132 
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Imports: Woven fabrics, in the web, wholly or in part of flax or hemp, 
° ee tL 32 


Tariff Items 540(a), 540(c), 51,368) 54,8a(P) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. 3 tO000 $/1b. $000 

1, Total 
1935 1,364 823 0,60 ee api 29.8 
1936 NAG Be 886 0.66 oe Peed | 28,3 
1937 1,323 gle 0.69 a 2.9 29,42 
1938 1,042 756 0.73 ~ 2.6 28.8 
1939 1,029 704, 0.68 15 raral 28,0 
1947 876 2,000 ao ao tet 24,5 
1948 Lbj2 1,052 2e38 16 1.6 206 
1949 L403 801 1.99 Ai 2el Pale 
1950 675 1,075 Looe 27 Far 20,7 
1951 656 1,283 1,96 26 220 20,6 
1952 4,30 758 Wels 2h, Bind 21,4 
Be doh 621 92h 1.49 ee Pou 1930 
1954 606 902 1,49 18 neo) 18.6 
ae las: 570 833 1,46 21 Pas 20.3 
1956 665 906 1,36 30 ore, 20.8 
19 569 785 1.38 32 hel 20,8 
1958 505 720 1.43 39 Ded Aveo 
1959 617 813 eos ee ee ee 


2, United Kingdom 


1935 P.036 797 0.60 a ee 26.4 
1936 bora, 865 0.65 Ap Ler 25e0f 
1937 1,286 880 0.68 we 1,5 25,5 
1938 1,007 723 ees oe 1.4 Shear 
1939 L049 686 0.65 9 ioe Zhe l 
1947 831 A Paps) 6 053 Ize 
1948 425 1,004 2-36 5 0,5 See 
1949 ATT 751 1.99 5 0.6 ieee 
1950 615 993 1,61 8 0.8 16,2 
1951 610 1,191 1.95 6 0.5 15h 
1952 396 672 1.70 h 0,6 15.6 
1953 589 867 1.47 9 1,0 NPY 
1954 587 860 ele, 9 150 a Es 
1955 oon 767 LAA 6 0.8 al 
1956 606 801 hede 6 0.8 15.4 
1957 515 676 1,31 fl 2.0 15.3 
1958 14,22 579 25] 6 tlre & Loge 
1959 528 64.6 eee AG oe on 
171 


93436—12% 


Si GustaZ 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 lbs. $000 $/1b. $1000 


3. United States 


NS L7 16 0.94 eo Bee Bilee 
1936 20 19 0.93 se 3.5 B9e0 
1937 26 28 LeOD eo Sore 3369 
1938 2h 23 0.96 as 34.0 3.20 
1939 ly 1, 1,00 > 34.1 34.1 
1947 25 ral C3 14 Bee 32.1 
1948 g 19 241 5 26,7 26) 
1949 9 25 2280 6 23.6 236 
1950 ) 17 1.87 4 e3en Zoek 
1951 9 2k, foto 5 Pap a’ 23ek 
1952 7 23 3553 5 Pb ye P55 8 2 
1953 10 AL 2 gil: 5! art | Po is) 
1954, 9 21 2632 S Po. 2300 
1955 18 L2 2.36 10 22.6 22.6 
1956 16 52 3,18 iui 21.9 21.9 
1957 17 47 Sets iat Sore Pa yi 
1958 23 65 28h 15 a3eU 23.0 
1959 41 101 246 ny se py: 


(@)tmeluded under S.C. 3131 prior to 1958 
(b) Included under S.C, 3140 prior to 1958 
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Imports: Woven fabrics, jute, not bleached nor coloured, n.o.p., 
srerue! 


Tariff Item 541 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
‘O00 yds. $* 000 $/yd. 1000 

de Oval 
1935 7h 646 3,103 0.04 ae Oe2 12.8 
1936 99,231 3,634 0.04 : 0.1 7.6 
LoS. 103,601 3,619 0.04 ae On 
1938 95,069 3, O88 0.03 oe Cea 5.0 
1939 98,515 3,980 0,04 16 O.4 Ai S| 
1947 154,153 21,852 oO. 9 % 13.6 
1948 ABE Ip eye, 17,203 0.15 9 ea 500 
1949 80,202 11,249 OO. 5 De 
1950 2.03 102 AV Fig aif 8) 0,1, 22 SEBEL Lee 
1951 Bh 420 17,990 O221 Pal Oe O55 
1952 ey (22 1,948 O.213 Af Ou OL> 
Weg 123,169 11,280 0.09 10 0.1 Oss 
1954 110, 345 9,965 0.09 6 O.1 OES 
1732 133 5212 11,358 0.09 3 * 0.4 
1956 139,901 10,987 0.08 5 ca 04 
ay>/ 129 , 666 10,749 0,08 Z * Ose 
1958 134,662 11,063 0.08 2 % O23 
1959 143,030 12,098 0.08 di . sf 

2, United Kingdom 

1935 Ly Ahh 369 0,08 - as Ae 
1936 3,056 381 GO, 0 eo % 1550 
19377, 4,460 437 0.10 ~ ~ - 
1938 3,040 293 0.10 ee * 1560 
1939 25 hb5 289 0.12 % # 15,0 
1947 1,568 363 0,23 - - _ 
1948 ae Bid 559 Ocek = = A; 
1949 684, 215 OsoL = =2 a 
1950 1639 413 Cea a a a 
1951 1,27h 416 0.33 - “ - 
1952 raphe Be 502 opgerh a Pe. ea 
MY 788 185 0.24 - = o 
1954 394, 07 py - - = 
a9)5 265 60 0,23 - = a 
1956 452 104 0.23 = af a 
1957 1,161 226 0,19 = c 4 
1958 1,148 Birt ml, = - = 
L959 tb i bef 8) 608 Oo. ee ee eo 
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S.C. 3134 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
*000 yds. $000 $/yd. $000 

3, India 
1935 69,425 2701 0.04 Ay O.1 15.0 
1936 94,772 3,224 0,03 eo * 15.0 
ag3y 98,603 Byo51 0.03 ee * 13.0 
1938 91,636 2,115 0,03 oe # 15.0 
1939 94,146 35000 0.04 “ a iS 
1947 152,239 21,421 0.14 = te = 
1948 110, 732 16,465 OeL5 - - - 
1949 78 9 92h, 10 9 936 0.14 ed oa a 
1950 90,115 12,507 Owe al. % 5.0 
1951 68,697 Lag756 0.20 + * 0,2 
1952 87,692 10,542 Ogle * * Ock 
1953 106,085 VE CES: 0.09 * * 0.5 
195k 101,286 8,802 0,09 - - - 
1955 128,221 10,540 0,08 * # 0.6 
1956 133,069 10,060 0,08 % % 0,6 
1957 124,821 9,798 0,08 % % 0.6 
1958 130,089 10,099 0,08 ~ ~ - 
1959 As be ay Al) 10, 504 0,08 AS eo oe 

4, United States 

1935 541 2h 0.04 ee U4 Wk 
1936 156 7 0,06 eo 6.9 6.9 
1937 268 li 0.04 °° 5.0 5.0 
1938 98 rf 0.05 °° 500 5-0 
1939 lets bey 120 0.08 a Lael 12.1 
1947 35 69 0.20 9 13.6 13.6 
1948 910 178 0.20 :) 5.0 530 
1949 5L5 87 0.16 4 5.0 5.0 
1950 3,685 638 O, 17 12 LG 138 
1951 6,775 1,755 0.26 vA 0.8 0.8 
1952 11,399 1,898 0,17 7 O04 04 
1953 pp ple 621 Os1t 4 0,6 0.6 
1954 1,968 220 0,11 at 0.5 0.5 
1955 rays ak 364, 0.16 ak Be 0.3 
1956 3,435 482 0.14 2 04 04 
1957 1,626 B32 0,20 ak 0.2 Ore 
1958 15/91 369 0,21 1 0.2 Oe 
LgDd L399 Zou 0.19 eo ee ee 
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S.C. 3134 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
‘O00 yds. 000 $/ya. $000 


5. Belgium and Luxembourg 


1935 213 8 0,04 eo lee ‘se 
1936 376 18 0.05 : 51 spel 
1937 131 g 0,06 ee > al ppl 
1938 296 15 0.05 Se 5.0 540) 
1939 B32 15 0.05 x 5,0 5.0 
1947-49 “ - - o ~ ~ 

1950 Grlse 839 0.14 6 OL? Oy? 
1951 Ayelk 539 0.24 uy Dee Ore 
1952 G0633 21301 0.11 6 0.6 0.6 
2953 4,914 497 Oe10 o) eo 0.5 
1954 Zee 51 200 0,09 ab 0.6 0.6 
195) 152 80 0.18 * BS: O53 
1956 BI fs) Ke) 0,23 * 0,2 52 
1957 628 PED a5 * 0.1 Og 
1958 509 81 0,16 % 0.3 0.3 
1959 eee 138 0,26 ee en oo 

6, France 

1935-36 - ~ = os - — 

a937 ay * 0,07 a ry’) 5.0 
1938 - - - - ~ “ 

137 * * 0,10 % 4.8 4.8 
1947-50 = ~ - “ - - 

1951 300 Sh 0,28 % 0.2 O22 
1952 1,034 136 Deas 1 0.4 04 
1925 Haale €, 225 0.14 i 0.4 0.4 
1954 B spa ede 154 0.13 1 04 0.4 
1955 690 106 0.15 % 0.3 Oss 
1956 mat a27 (epaly: * 0.3 O38 
1957 630 107 aly * 0.3 0.3 
1958 187 81 Se bye * O52 0.3 
1959 S12 143 0,18 oe os ee 

7, Netherlands 

1935-39 - - - - - 

194,7-50 = - ~ - ns - 

1951 1,086 231 Cee Z 0.8 0.8 
1952 Ole 245 0,24 oy 0,2 On2 
Byod 1,264 187 0,15 1: 0.6 0.6 
1954 Bs, 169 Osee 1 0.4 aa 
uf 10 OSL? * 0.3 e 

138% 333 37 O.15 * 0.3 0.3 
1957 181 10 0,06 * 0.9 0.9 
1958 1,64, 87 0.19 * 0.3 0.3 
1959 659 116 0,18 ee ee ee 


— 
-J 
Or 


Imports: Woven fabrics, jute, NeOePes Fee S133 


Tariff Item 541la 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value (Gollected Valuceest se Values 
'000 yds. $1000 $/yde $t000 

Jee otal 
1935 7189 72 0.09 ss 022 AUG A 
1936 501 58 aeabe os 0.9 2265 
1937 Vi2 79 0.1.0 “@ 0.6 225 
1938 629 L8 0.08 ae ipa) 22.5 
1939 268 34 0.13 . 0.8 230 
1947 50 12 Ose nu Led eis ye 
1948 115 31 0.27 = 0.3 Doel 
1949 52 15 0.29 5 Be PEE 
1950 150 ie 0.28 1 1.9 2265 
1951 229 76 0.33 2 29 225 
1952 110 40 0.36 a 3.0 225 
1953 108 a7 0.25 di 26 PPI 
1954 72 27 0.38 oi oe. 22.5 
1955 72 22 0.30 1 Le6 22.5 
1956 ne 23 0.32 2 6.6 225 
1957 72 Ay; 0.33 2 8.2 22.5 
1958 130 64, 0.49 3 Le9 PPS 
1959 116 39 0.33 we es 6 


2e United Kingdom 


1935 736 Jpn 0.09 = - = 
1936 495 56 eran! me as 2209 
1937 734, 76 OvLOns = = = 
1938 356 39 O.dL - - - 
1939 261 33 Cele = - - 
1247 Bo 9 O27, o - - 
1948 nae 31 OG27 ~ ~ ~ 
1949 45 14 0.30 - - ~ 
1950 145 39 627 = - “ 
1951 217 66 0.31 = “ - 
L952 99 34 0.35 = = * 
1953 101 2 623 - - - 
1954 58 23 0.40 - - ~ 
1955 60 Alyy; 0.29 - ~ ~ 
1956 55 16 0.30 “ eS af 
1957 45 15 Oe 34 - “ Me 
1958 99 50 0.50 = = . 
1959 80 28 0.34 ee ee ee 
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S.C. 3135 


(Cont'd) 

Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Volume Value Value Gollected Value Value 

1000 ydse $1000 $/yd. $000 
36 United States 
3 1 tect ae PIA Diet 
6 1 0.18 ae 2257 O2eT 
34 ui 0.04 ee 2206 22.6 
Z, ft 0.19 - 22.6 2206 
7 1 0.16 - 2320 2320 
15 2 0.16 1 2361, ele ede 
1 a 0.40 % 224 220k 
"1 il 0.19 * 2205 2205 
6 Hh 0.62 ul 225 22.05 
12 10 0.80 2 22-5 2205 
ru? 5 047 i 225 2205 
y 3 0.43 al 225 225 
12 vA 0.31 1 2235 2205 
FS) 3 OeZt: 1 eb 225 
17 7 0.40 2 2235 2205 
27 9 0.33 2 2265 2225 
30 13 0.42 3 Pes 2205 
26 9 0.35 ee ee ee 


ae 


Imports: 


Woven or braided fabrics, jute, not exceeding 12 inches 


in width, S.C. 3136 


Tariff Item 541b 


Year 


Ue Bie 
1936 
73 
1938 
ANS By, 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1754 
UE ee 
tee: 
1954 
152 
1956 
7 
1958 
ve? 


1935 
1936 
173 / 
1938 
i Bes 
1947 
194.8 
1949 
1950 
ipa 
192 
Li Pe, 
1954 
a be) 
1956 
1957 
see ee) 
1959 


Volume 
1000 lbs. 


Value 


$000 
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Unit Duty 
Value Collected 
G/ lb. 1000 
le LOLak 
ee A) 
oe Le 
eo 4 
ar h 
ee 9 
0.29 3) 
0.26 5 
Os20 5 
0.19 8 
O21 8 
0.16 6 
0.19 ey 
0.19 12 
0.20 4 
2+ India 
@ ® 1 
Cm) WwW 
ee h 
eo h 
as 9 
Os28 7 
0.26 5 
0.20 A 
0.19 8 
0.18 8 
eRe) 6 
0.19 10 
0.19 gah 
0.20 ae 


Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


17.0 
17.9 
16.7 
16.1 
16.4 
16.8 
15.3 
ace 
ek 
1503 
15.0 
16.2 
15.3 
15.0 
15.0 
1565 
15.1 


15.4 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 
1520 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 
15.2 
1520 
15.0 
156k 
1520 


Dutiable 
Value 


17.0 
17.9 
16.7 
1 Oss 
16.4 
16.8 
1563 
1502 
15.1 
1563 
15.0 
16.2 
1563 
15.0 
15.0 
15.5 
ale al 


L504 
15.0 
15.20 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 
Lee 
15.0 
15.0 
L564 
15.0 


Imports: Woven or braided fabrics, not exceeding 12 inches in width, 
vegetable fibres, neoOep.e, not to contain silk, synthetic 


textile fibre nor wool, S.C. 3137 
Tariff Item 542a 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'O00 lbs. »> OOO 5/1. % 1000 
1. Total 
1935 ee 33 ee ee 21o 2he8 
1936 ee 159 eo ee 23.8 2308 
1937 eo 19h oe ee 2260 2205 
1938 ee 18h ra oe Zeal PEAS 
1939 oe 143 ee BS: 2200 22.8 
194,7 ee 1,190 we 280 Pie Oe 2360 
1948 ee 688 A 161 23eh 230k 
1949 ee 523 4c 126 2.0 2420 
1950 ow 64.2 oe ey 2he5 ie 
1951 655 1,104 1.68 260 2365 23a 
1952 514, 829 10. 186 220k maul 
abs se) 683 961 1Le4lL 208 Ale 21.7 
1954 618 842 1.36 189 2204 enol 
1955 606 802 Lene 178 Paw Cee 
1956 709 909 123 201 Cen 2202 
1957 673 883 iysak 195 Lew 2201 
1958 6L,8 809 1.25 181 2204 2aeth 
1959 605 808 toh: ee ee ee 
2. United Kingdom 

L935 ae 105 ee ee 2266 22.6 
1936 ee 113 ee ate 2262 2202 
1937 ee WA. ee ee 20.3 2065 
1938 oe ane ee we 20.3 20-3 
1939 ee 92 oe 19 20.3 20.3 
alei he! oo 291 ee 33 11.2 aa 
1948 os 383 oe Jat | 20.1 2064 
1949 ee ZOD oo 52 20.3 20-3 
1950 of 271 af 55 20.2 2002 
1951 27h 396 1LeAy 75 19.0 19.0 
1952 182 303 1267 oe) 16,0 18.0 
1953 302 452 Lie 5O 81 18.0 18.0 
Loi 221 ey ded 56 16.0 18.0 
1955 241 330 le 59 18.0 18.0 
1956 260 363 1.39 65 18.0 18.0 
1957 268 368 12.36 66 18.0 18.0 
1958 22h 289 1.29 5 diet ESS, 
1959 186 252 1636 eo ee os 
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epitn,  Siley 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $1000 $/1b. #1000 


3. United States 


1935 os 23 Me ae 31.9 31-9 
1936 es 37 we ae 28.2 28.2 
1937 sp 43 Ae Ae 2186 2766 
1938 eo L8 ee 6°@ PAP ZieD 
1939 ne hy ee 12 27.5 275 
1947 ne 896 me 246 21 5 PES 
1948 i 302 re 83 2765 2765 
1949 se 258 ss fab 2765 oT 
1950 ap 355 ae 98 2765 2765 
1951 SUH 695 18h 181 Pep at 2601 
1952 326 512 S57 127 2hed 25.0 
1953 366 192 1.35 123 25.0 25.0 
1954 363 493 1. 36 123 25.0 25.0 
1955 332 AAL 1.33 110 2520 2520 
1956 359 L8h 1.35 eT 2hed 25.0 
1957 338 1,63 1% 37 116 25.0 25.0 
1958 330 PoE Lead at3 2520 25.0 
a9 5e 335 L'7h, 143 ae 7s as 
1, Japan 

1935 eo ee ee ee 256d 2509 
1936 ae ms “ee es 2708 27.8 
1937 e°@ i ee ae ele S Zle 5 
1938 a 1 te ae 2765 Pe 
1939 oe * a * els 2765 
1947-48 = = ES = = 2 

19L9 a } As :: 35.0 35.0 
1950 ap h bl a 35.0 35.0 
1951 = * cf ba = a 

1952 * i 0.85 = 34.8 34.8 
1953 = m 3.92 3 3523 3503 
1954, 26 17 0.64 A 25.0 25.0 
1955 26 19 O37 5 25.0 25.0 
1956 82 Lg 0.59 12 25.0 25.0 
1957 61 42 0.68 10 25.0 2520 
1958 87 5h 0.63 Ly 25.0 25.0 
1959 75 61 0.82 My Ae pe 
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Imports: Woven fabrics, wholly or in part of vegetable fibres, 
and all such fabrics with cut pile, n.oep., not containing 


silk, synthetic textile fibre nor wool, S.C. 3138 


Tariff Item 542 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'O00 yds. $1000 $/yd. #1000 

Le Total 
935 561 108 0.19 oe 2202 2202 
1936 186 L077 0022 eo Clee 21602 
Lo37 866 hel al 0.14 ee 20.7 2087 
1938 516 68 013 oe 20 9 20.9 
USEy! 52L 67 0.13 1A 2163 PAUSE: 
1947 140 94 0.67 PAN 21.8 215 
1948 134 66 0.49 11. 1704 Lek 
1949 is eo 049 6 1S ok Tost 
1950 170 7h 043 i liee 172 
1951 176 94 053 Li? Dia 178 
1952 113 93 0.83 Lig L769 ver 
1953 PPLE 161 0.73 30 18.3 18.3 
Uy A. 105 60 057 ee 18.3 18-3 
1955 159 109 0.69 20 1769 17.9 
1956 156 94 0.60 17 18.1 18.1 
ay Ah 94 O54 17 1767 17 67 
1958 2s, fal 0.57 13 18.3 18.3 
1959 167 oe) Ona7 ee ee eo 


ge United Kingdom 


tee 410 AL O11 ee 18.0 18.0 
1936 SHI 60 0.16 oe 18.0 18.0 
les eye 673 70 0-10 ee 18.0 18.0 
125 404 40 0.10 oe 18.0 18.0 
iby 386 35 0.09 6 18.0 18.0 
19A7 65 19 0029 R 10.0 10.0 
1948 104 Al 0.39 6 15.8 Gs) 
1949 32 16 0250 2 15.8 158 
58 A7 49 0.33 8 15.8 158 
1B ieilh VRID, 48 O42 8 1665 158 
oe 64 L6 0.72 f 158 158 
ee 106 64, 0.61 10 15-8 15.8 
D4 56 Pas. 042 4 158 158 
1955 68 54 0.79 9 158 158 
1956 81 43 0253 ii 15.7 1507 
157, 110 oil O47 8 158 15.8 
1958 (a 28 0.40 4 15.8 15-8 
tee abe TGA 49 0.48 ee ee 0° 
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S,C. 31 
(Gon 135 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Volume Value Value Collected Value ss s«~Vaadlue | 
'000 yds. 51000 «= $y $ "000 
32 United States 
61 18 0230 oo 28 5 28 25 
63 17 0027 eo 248 248 
108 Ai 020 oo 24.8 2408 
ao i 0250 oe 248 24.8 
30 13 O44 © 2520 2520 
LT 42 0.90 10 2408 248 
3 4 1.28 1 20 02 20 2 
5 8 1.60 2 20.0 20.0 
18 23 1629 5 20-0 2020 
33 31 0.94 6 20.0 20.0 
20 29 1.47 6 200 20-0 
58 we 1.22 vA 20.0 20.0 
18 24 1.31 5 2020 2020 
50 42 0.83 8 200 20.0 
BL a5 1.15 7 20 0 20.20 
43 25 0282 7 2020 200 
al 32 Leon 6 20.0 20.0 
20 Pe 145 ee ee ee 
4e Belgium and Luxembourg 
43 5 Oell oe 248 248 
12 a 6) 08 eo 248 2428 
53 6 O12 oe 24.08 2408 
69 fi 0.10 oe Qhel 2he7 
al Le O12 2 24.8 2408 
28 33 1.16 s) 24-7 2427 
Pa 18 0.71 4 20.0 2040 
oe 10 0.30 2 2020 20.9 
5 2 0.35 : 2020 20.0 
fal Yo 049 3 20 0 20 20 
28 14 0.49 3 20.0 20.0 
ent on 043 4 20.0 20.0 
ah 7 0.28 af 20.0 2020 
als. 5 0.34 1 20.0 20.0 
26 8 0.30 2 20.0 20.0 
16 4 0.23 1 200 20.0 
14 5 0.36 sf 20.20 20.0 
31 9 030 eo ee eo 
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Imports: Towelling and slass cloth of crash or huck, table cloths 
and napkins of crash with coloured borders, in the web, 


wholly of flax or hemp, 5eG. 3139 


Tariff Item 540(c) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $ #000 &/Lb. # #000 
Le LOULL 
1935 394 204 0052 ee 2503 2503 
1936 317 180 0.57 oe 2500 2520 
1937 417 240 0.58 ee 2508 258 
1938 324 191 0259 ee 26.8 26.8 
£939 320 184 0.57 48 2620 26.0 
1947 321 oot 1.84 a6. 809 14.20 
1948 127 224 Dee 39 17 4 17 4 
1949 142 193 1.36 35 18.0 18.0 
1950 216 rie te 1.08 5 1962 1902 
1951 A411 405 0.99 85 2120 PALS) 
1952 322 311 0.97 67 216 216 
1953 2OL 219 1.09 40 18.1 18el 
1954 186 205 1.10 35 169 16.9 
£055 215 235 1.09 LL 18.6 18.6 
1956 286 279 0.98 56 200 20 20 
1O57 288 276 0.96 56 202 2062 
1958 282 259 0.92 55 clee 2102 
1959 adi 265 0.96 we ee ee 
ge United Kingdom 

1935 O03 203 0052 ee ase, 2503 
1936 316 179 0057 >" 250 25 00 
19387 389 229 0.59 ee RLel 2heT 
1938 290 Las O.OL eo 2408 248 
1939 285 172 0.60 L3 2Lel 2407 
1947 291 555 Pe ol AL Teh 12.0 
1948 100 197 1.96 29 14.9 149 
1949 90 147 1-63 22 12 502 
1950 98 Wes 1.38 al 155 155 
1951 95 148 1656 23 1563 1503 
1952 67 90 1e35 ars 1505 1585 
1o 55 Lad! 156 1220 25 15.5 15.8 
1954 154 178 1-16 28 158 1536 
1955 ie 150 Lens 24, 1561 lies 
1956 109 138 Leer PAs 15 06 15 6 
1957 108 135 lee5 ee 1567 1567 
1958 76 a7 eel ils) 15-6 15.6 
1959 92 AL Veo. eo eo oe 
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SeCe 3139 


(Cont'd) 

Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 lbs. $ "000 B/1be #1000 


3. Czechoslovakia 


1935-36 mR z pe = 2 ws! 

1937 2 L 0.66 ee 3526 35.6 
1938 g 5 0.64 Ae 35 03 B08 
1939 - - - - - - 

1947-49 - - - - z 

1950 39 34 0.88 g 240 24,00 
1951 87 We 0.83 Ly 2he2 Ahe2 
Iga 145 130 0.90 sik 2309 2309 
Lee 18 10 0.92 2 238 238 
1954 18 ib) 0.79 4 2heh Ahk 
1955 49 38 0.78 3 2405 2405 
1956 84 67 0.80 16 2Lh.4 Rhek 
1957 107 80 0075 20 Rho 24.7 
1958 72 57 079 avs 2405 2he5 
1959 74 57 O77 oe oe oe 

he Poland 

1935-38 = = = = = - 

1939 8 4 049 ah BTen 3702 
1947-48 - - - ~ = - 

1949 eo 28 0.79 fs Rhed, 2hek 
1950 ad 62 Ogei His) 2he3 243 
1951 223 176 079 43 2he5 Rie 
1952 103 83 O.oL 20 2he3 2403 
Akeley Sie, 34 0.87 8 24.0 240 
1954 ifs 4 6 5 af 26.9 26.9 
1955 18 ava 0.80 3 2h oA Rhel, 
1956 42 30 0e72 fi 2409 2409 
LOST 61 43 O71 1 2409 249 
1958 122 81 0.67 ya 2502 Zee 
1959 85 55 0.65 eo ee ee 
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Imports: Woven dress linens containing not more than 
15% by weight of cotton yarns for decorative 


effects, 5,C, 3140 
Tariff Item 54.8a 


Unit 
Year Volume Value Value 
lbs, $ Jalen 

1, Totai‘?) 

1937() 1, 232 5,753 1.36 
1938 Bec L8h 1.50 
oo 935 1,406 1,50 

1947-49 | = = - 
1950 65 BAe 4.82 
1951 35796 00 2030 
1952 si met 243 
1953 367 78 moot 
1954 lb pS ae aa, 
1955 235 461 Le? 
1956 1,119 1,906 1,70 

(c) 

1957 42h 6,607 ey 


(2) gmald amounts were imported from the U.S. in 1937 
and 1957; the remainder was entirely from the U.K, 


(> prom February 26, 1937. 
(c)arter 1957 included under S.C, 3132 
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Imports: Clothing, vegetable fibres, n.o S Cemsl6e 


Tariff Item 548 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value _—CVailue__ 
000 lbs. $000 $/1b. $t 000 

1, Total 
1935 32 62 1.93 ee BAS | 31.3 
1936 78 1LO9 1.40 eo 30.1 30.1 
1937 65 104 1.59 oe 29.6 29.6 
1938 58 113 rego ee 29.6 29.6 
1939 18 101 210 30 Pas Pe 29.3 
1947 32 63 L697 Uy 2206 30.0 
1948 10 13 holy 10 e260 22.49 
AGA? ia 5k Patek 13 2305 235. 
1950 12 55 4.50 3 2h ok 2h 
aipheat si. 68 5033 slg 2520 250 
1952 22 96 437 2h, 2469 25.0 
LoDo oph LD 3.05 LO 25.6 25.6 
1954 ad 102 oP oy, 26 25.2 2548 
15> Be, 127 3.68 32 25.0 25.0 
1956 81 24,0 Aa 60 2560 Pde ® 
ot t3/ 324, Ps fi 81 25.0 25.0 
1958 262 L2h 1.62 106 AGO 25.0 
1959 202 389 iby ee ee eo 

2, United Kingdom 

1935 12 16 1.34 re 24.8 24.8 
1936 35 SB, 0.93 °° 253 Ae8 
1937 18 22 a ee 22.6 22.6 
1938 10 15 1.56 oe 22.6 2.0 
1909 7 Ab e0 2 Pate ee el 
1947 5 16 5eO) ~ = - 
1948 8 3. 4.58 8 PIAS AieD 
1949 6 BS. Fe50 7 22.5 eee) 
1950 7 27 4.09 6 23.7 2307 
1951 4, 25 6.52 6 2550 25,0 
1952 6 38 6.45 9 24,8 25.0 
1953 6 30 5.30 7 25.0 25.0 
1954 4 26 5.16 6 25.0 25.0 
LB. 5 27 ye ie. fi 25.0 25.0 
1956 Zn 61 2074 15 25.0 PETS, 
be ey 9 54 D609 13 25.0 25.0 
1958 fi 30 4.35 7 25.0 25.0 
1959 7 58 8.13 ce ee eo 
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S.C. 3162 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 lbs. 1000 $/1b. 1000 
3. United States 
1935 13 2k 1.90 as 3he7 34.7 
1936 aie! 56 1,66 oe Been 3242 
oy ag 5h 1,87 ee 30.9 30.9 
1938 38 73 1.94 ee 30.6 30,6 
1939 35 78 Ze2l 23 30.0 30,0 
ao 28 29 1536 a2 30.0 30,0 
1948 2 6 243 1 25.0 25,0 
1949 rh a5 3613 L, 25.0 25.0 
1950 ) 20 1.09 5 2550 25.0 
a95L 7 a3 4.61 8 25,0 25.0 
1952 15 49 ae7 a2 25.0 25.0 
1953 37 105 2e05 26 250 250 
1954 au 64, 3 OL, 16 2520 25.0 
1955 20 83 4.08 21 25.0 25,0 
1956 16 153 3034 38 25.0 25.0 
1957 49 174, Spr Ady 25.0 25.0 
1958 60 197 3.30 L9 250 25.0 
Uy 38 146 3.81 ee oe ee 
e vapan 
1935-36 = = - ~ - ~ ~ 
ey 2 1 0.50 e0 33.0 33.0 
1938 2 af O95 es 34.03 34.3 
1939 Eb 1 1.62, % 30,0 30,0 
1947-52 - - = - - - 
a955 5 5 0.97 2 39.1 39.1 
1954 * # 1.42 * 3709 Shae 
1955 7 4 0.59 1 25.0 25.0 
1956 10 14 1 ge 3 25,0 25.0 
1957 50 6h, ey 16 25.0 25.0 
1958 41 129 0.91 32 25.0 25.0 
1959 122 125 1.03 or o° ee 
Hong Ko 

1935-37 = - - - - - 
1938 s # 2.00 : 37.9 37.9 
1939 % * 1.36 * 38.2 38.2 
1947-52 - ~ - os ae = 
1953 * * 5 Ue * 25.1 Pag esi 
1954 % a 3.05 * 25.0 25.0 
n 25) * te 3.66 * 25.0 25.0 
1956 1 $] 205k ek Ae” 25.0 
1957 25 13 0.54 3 25.0 25.0 
1958 L6 25 0.54 6 25.0 250 
1959 28 26 0.91 ae oe ee 
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Imports: Bags or sacks, new, of hemp, linen, jute or sisal, including 


such bags paper lined, Syn ola 
Tariff Items 547, ex 547, 547a, 548 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. € 1000 $/1b. 1000 

1, Total 
1935 eo 92 a's ee Let BE 
1936 3s 148 = oe 16.8 16.8 
1937 -) 152 ee ee 16.9 16.9 
1938 ee 107 oe are AS: ETO 
1939 oo Bad oo 22 leo Leo 
194,7 ae Les we 12 Oe LoL 
1948 ate 1,001 oe 81 8.0 ee 
1949 ee 862 ee ioe 153 Lie 
1950 ate 918 a5 85 Jee LS 
Ane ieee 4,38 184, 0.42 25) Lies 18.5 
1952 596 169 0.28 50 ino 12.8 
1953 113 91 Oeee 19 20.7 PAG PA 
1954, 665 15h Ose3 25 16sec 2009 
1953 835 ace 0,23 20 LOA 17s? 
1956 2,368 L452 0.19 16 3.6 2260 
1957 722 gy O16 4 3.4 ite! 
1958 2,017 3A CANE, 17 4.8 1535 
1959 195k 327 Ory ab ee ee 

2. India 
1935 ee 1, oo ate 15.0 LR 
1936 ee L6 oe ee Loee Lye 
a G ee 42 oe oe 15.0 1550 
1938 ate 2h Ap G 15.0 1550 
ibe Gh) ee 7) es a 1530 1550 
1947 eo 52h ee 4 Oe 15.0 
1948 56 532 ee 7 1.4 15.0 
1949 ©@ 78 ee 5 667 LS 50 
1950 ae, 303 ee 6 Zel 15.0 
1951 28 10 0.87 * Lek 13.8 
1952 27 4 0.13 * 1255 1a) 
1953 68 7 Wg cae a 1245 1255 
1954 168 Pas 0.16 it 2a WAS 
BN iy 100 14 0.14 2 es, 12.5 
1956 91 12 Ost3 al 1255 1255 
1957 670 106 0.16 2 nee Ze 
1958 1,038 143 Oly L, 208 Ineo 
1959 752 92 0,12 ee oe we 
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Seer. 
(cont 'd) 


Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 


Year Volume Value ee Collected Value Value 
'OO0O lbs. '000 Lb, "000 


3, United States 


1935 00 60 Om) ee 19.3 1959 
1936 ec 95 oe oe Leo eG 
1937 @e@ 92 eo ee bgt PP Vs 
1938 ee 80 29 e@@ Leo LS 
US, ee ra ly ee 20 17.5 17.5 
1947 ee 662 ar 109 16.4 L178 
1948 oe 168 Ss ya) 15.6 Lise 
1949 a 767 ae 12h 16.2 VI65 
1950 ee 595 °° 78 Ale Pol 18,1 
1951 1,07 72 0.42 32 18,6 18.6 
1952 55k 161 0.29 28 Mist 19.0 
1953 pike 78 0.25 17 21.6 21.6 
1954 495 126 0.25 2h 19,1 21.4 
Vile oy) Ly 0.25 18 16.4 21.1 
1956 1,200 243 0.20 15 6.1 23.8 
1957 52 12 0.23 Z 7a Tso 
1958 979 201 0,20 13 6.3 16.8 
1959 612 140 0.23 os a oe 
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Imports: Diapers, quilts, counterpanes, bath mats and wash cloths, 
vegetable fibres, n.o. SEC er 3. 


Tariff Items 548, ex 548 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value  _—CVaailue_ 
'000 lbs, $000 $/1b. $*000 

1, Total 
1935 188 mie 0.51 ee 36.2 36.2 
1936 oe 62 0.46 20 36.1 36.1 
1937 281 108 0.38 20 34.60 3h..0 
1938 4,03 dit 0.27 O° 34.0 34,00 
1939 266 (pt 0.27 21 30,2 30,52 
1947 33 45 ele. i 30.4 30.4 
1948 99 9h, 0.95 2h, 256k 2508 
1949 65 D2 0,81 ifs 2502 290k 
1950 siyuk 123 0.82 15 36.2 36.2 
1951 5S 39 1.18 00 27.1 271 
1952 92 93 1,02 27 29.1 29.1 
1953 250 230 0.92 67 agate 2942 
1954, Li’ sig 1.00 42 2304 23.4 
1955 253 ehh 0.97 ey, 226 22.6 
1956 2hl, 219 0.90 50 2246 22.6 
a ey By Ht Bo? 0.85 ia 2267 22.7 
1958 782 586 0.7) 133 22.6 e2e0 
1959 1,256 897 0.71 20 eo oe 

2, United States 

1935 i 9 0.80 ee 371 37.1 
1936 LO 7 0.77 ve 3h 03 34 03 
1937 at 8 0.68 oe 3243 32.3 
1938 “ “ 0.65 o° 31.4 31.4 
1939 1 a 0.58 * 29.8 29.8 
1947 22 3h ey 10 30.0 30,0 
1948 9 10 1,08 2 25.8 25.8 
1949 4 ) 1.2h 1 250 25.0 
1950 2 4 162k 1 2h ok 2hk 
iy eA 6 9 1.58 2 2265 22.5 
1952 18 2h 1.34 6 2307 23.7 
1953 67 62 1,21 19 23.3 2323 
1954 i 78 ee 18 23.0 23.0 
1955 ok 85 1.18 19 22.8 228 
1956 L6 60 vis ly 248 2255 
1957 97 139 1.43 a 2201 e2el 
1958 185 2h9 1.35 56 2267 22.7 
1959 277 372 1.34 oe ee oe 
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SR, Ay be 
(cont 'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 lbs. 3 * O00 $71b. 41000 

3, italy 
1 Sie) - 48 67 O45 oe Biers: 37.0 
1936 57 on | 0.40 ee 35.5 38.5 
1937 166 oe 0.34 ce Bhat Slot 
1938 140 43 eC se EOS pints 
Ar ole! ee an 0,30 if 3050 30.0 
1947 12 dk 0.98 L, fo ES a5 
1948 90 8h, C93 sai Fig a Posy 
1949 58 LL 0.76 ali 25.0 2560 
1950 30 26 0,87 6 aed 245 
1951 18 18 1.04 4 O3ee 2362 
1952 35 35 1.01 8 Ries 2250 
1953 fe 66 0.92 15 22.6 e266 
1954 52 56 1,08 13 226 22.6 
LS Be) 53 6h, cue 14 2245 2260 
1956 69 70 Lee 16 2255 225 
aT 76 72 0.95 16 22.7 22el 
1958 110 99 0.90 23 ae | de RS 
1959 197 167 0.85 ee ee ee 

4. Japan 
1935-36 ~ - - - = - 
95% 8h, 27 0,33 ee 35.0 35.0 
1938 255 58 0.23 ce 3h. 7 hel 
1939 ily ae 47 0.24 Ava 30.0 30,0 
1947-h8 ~ ~ - - ~ : 
1949 al i 0.89 * 9.9 39.5 
1950 118 93 0.79 Lyi 10,1 40.1 
Ate 9 10 ea? L 38.4 38.4 
aly bie L0 34 0.87 1 39.6 39.6 
1953 110 81 Oe 33 40.4 LO.4 
1954 53 he 0.80 11 2565 25.65 
Te 128 95 0.74 2a 22.5 eae 
1956 128 89 0,69 20 22.6 22.6 
1957 215 121 0.56 27 22.8 22.8 
1958 1,66 22k 0.48 50 2aLo 22.0 
1959 76h, 34,6 0.45 eo ee en 


Imports: Handkerchiefs chiefly of flax or hemp, 5,0. 31 
Tariff Items 540(b), 548, 812, 8l2a, 812b 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs, 1000 $/1b. OOO 

1, Total 
oo 185 583 De eo 83 3329 
1936 196 Do B05 a 955 iS 
1937 200 610 3.05 AF 725 34-1 
1938 171 488 200 se &.8 34.8 
1939 157 4L3 2282 33 705 34.7 
1947 Zhe 1,930 7296 62 aoe 30.1 
1948 100 83h So08 31 Bet 22e2 
1949 113 821 Teak 67 8.1 23.65 
1950 163 981 6,00 64, 6.5 eitgl 
1951 153 948 6.18 48 520 2h 
1952 119 660 5 Ok 36 5 ok 24.43 
L953 135 730 5 AL L9 6.8 21.6 
1954, 145 736 aoe) 36 4.8 2h ek 
295) 125 649 5619 3h 53 2hek 
1956 139 679 4.89 39 ere 2ho1 
1957 126 612 4.85 32 5.2 24.0 
1958 120 519 4.83 32 De) 24.1 
1959 120 576 4.80 eo oe ce 


1935 166 462 2.78 AC i360 Beep 
1936 17h, 476 £3 ee 2.6 3h e1 
EM 177 490 2.76 oe 1.5 35 of 
1938 146 o 2456 ee 0.3 3h oh 
ae NS} 349 2.58 + O.1 3500 
1947 232 1,725 Toh = - - 

1948 95 743 7. 8h 11 eee 2265 
1949 9h 299 2093 5 009 2265 
1950 U5 732 506 4 0.5 2342 
Eee 11 772 3048 y) 0.6 2469 
1952 108 520 4.83 2 O44 PAGS 
1953 118 939 452 “ 0.3 250 
1954 134 Doi, hokd z 0.3 250 
1955 liz a15 edd ae 0.3 2h09 
1956 122 52k, 4.30 1 0.3 24.69 
1957 Dy 486 4.27 2 0.3 2500 
1958 108 451 4 1€ ut 0.2 25.0 
L972 109 A51 holy eo eo 2° 
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Imports: Sails for boats and ships, S.C, 3176 
Tavis ecvem 533 


Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Collected Value Value 
$t O00 $ * 000 

1, Total 
IVE 5 Ap! 19.4 19 eis 
1936 L se 16.4 16.4 
3, 5 ee Liat Lie 
1938 6 ee 16,2 1O¢2 
37 5 al 16.6 16.6 
1947 35 2 ore) PPS 
1948 | 3 W.4 155 
1949 21 3 1569 1569 
1950 22 4, a be Fe. Loe 
1951 23 4 Le Len 
1952 23 4 16.8 16.8 
L958 27 5 17.0 L720 
1954 30 5 Lbe2 16,2 
1950 et 5 17 aS: 
1956 32 6 1769 Ves 
neh y | 7h ly 17 £0 19.0 
1958 73 13 1726 L756 
1959 103 ee ee oe 

2, United Kingdom 

1933 3 a 1560 15.0 
1936 3 AY 1560 15.0 
1937 p) ee 15689 eo, 
1938 6 ae Lesa Gen 
1939 4 1 Dispy hs 15.4 
1947 a - = = 
1948 22 3 bbs Fs: 15,0 
1949 18 3 tera e) 15.0 
1950 23 S. 15.0 15.0 
1951 22 S| 15,0 8) 
1952 aby) 3 Absit §) eC 
1953 20 3 15.0 15.0 
1954 25 4 15.0 15,0 
1955 22 | 15.0 1560 
1956 20 3 15.0 Lee 
Ney} 34 5 15.0 15.0 
1958 47 fi 1550 15,0 
1959 48 oe oe ee 
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93436—13 


Year 


ao 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1937 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
Ee eP 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


Or HNO NDEFOH 


Wd 
oOF® 


Duty 
Collected 
*000 


3, United States 


we KR 


e MONNENE * 


@ 
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S.C. 3176 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


Dutiable 
Value 


Ae 
23.0 
250k 
2ae0 
22.6 
226. 
ade 
22.5 
22.5 
22.5 
22.5 
eee 
Loe 
22.5 
22.5 
ane 
2260 


Imports: Towels and glass cloths of crash or huck, table cloths and 
napkins of crash with coloured borders, wholly or in part 
of flax or hemp, not containing silk, synthetic textile 


fibre nor wool, 5,C, 3177 
Tariff Item 540(d) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'O00 lbs. $* 000 $/1b. $000 
1, Total 
1935 336 216 0.64 oe at P| Zien 
1936 25h 184 0.72 $0 owt. Pash 
1937 307, 230 0.15 eo 29,0 29.0 
1938 Py 185 Pye) ee 26.9 28.9 
1939 210 152 Ova 2 Alec 27.8 
1947 206 L154 2.20 4,3 9.6 WA.7 
1948 89 181 enue 29 15.5 15.9 
1949 104 161 ate 30 16.6 16.6 
2950) 209 305 1.46 L9 16.1 1662 
1951 24h 370 1.52 62 Oo 1bad 
1952 230 286 1.24 oy 18,3 18.3 
1953 325 393 Leek 67 sly gue if one 
1954 304 360 21S 60 16.7 Loa 
1955 432 481 ee 8h, Lied Liao 
1956 527 547 1.04 99 an Pee 18,1 
1957 408 L19 1,02 82 1935 the PS 
1958 LLO 423 0.96 88 20.8 20,8 
1959 51, 463 0.90 eo °° ec 
2, United Kingdom 

1935 326 202 0,62 ee 26.7 26.7 
1936 222 ey 0.66 =o 26.6 26.6 
LA 262 17g 0,68 ts 26.5 abeo 
1938 191 133 0.69 oe 26.5 26.5 
1937 194 13h 0,68 35 26.5 26.5 
1947 194, 29 hohe. 36 8.3 bs Pe 
1948 81 165 2.04 25 15o2 Les 
1949 719 146 1,85 22 15.0 15.0 
1950 184 278 Le 43 1D ed 15.3 
ne pepe Lh 299 tele 4,5 15 at Lek 
iy 127 185 1.45 28 15.4 Leu 
LS 249 322 1,29 50 15.0 15.6 
1954 252 315 1,25 49 bey pet, 
1955 320 380 1.19 60 15.8 15.6 
1956 34,0 398 al pia ie 63 15.8 Leo 
1957 180 231 ieee 36 15,6 15.6 
1958 124 166 As hs 26 LE Pys: Ay Pe 
1959 131 167 eat | ce eo eo 
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93436—13% 


Dee laT 
(cont! da) 


Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. #1000 &/1b. 5 1000 


36 Czechoslovakia 


1935-36 = = = te = s 

1937 Ly 10 O70 le 3561 B50 
1938 20 16 0.80 ve 34.3 3h.3 
1939 ~ - - - = = 

1947 as at 2.48 * Sim 31.4 
1948 a 2: 1.97 1 Pag: 2156 
1949 21 26 eon 6 pore 2288 
1950 a1: eal 0.99 5 23.5 23.5 
1951 53 51 0.95 Vo 230 2307 
1952 78 15 0.96 18 23.6 23.6 
1953 33 26 0.78 6 2he5 2h. 5 
1954, 33 25 0.76 6 2h.6 2he6 
1955 92 16 0.83 18 Qhe2 2he2 
1956 169 128 0.76 Be 2heb 2heb 
1957 220 174 0.79 42 Qhek 2hek 
1958 279 221. 0.79 5h 2heh 2heh 
1959 28h, 226 0.80 a ate se 

he Poland 

1935-38 = ~ - ~ - - 

1939 ut a O.AL * 38.7 25.7 
1947-48 - ~- = 2 = = 

1919 2 i 0.73 a 2heS hed 
1950 ul a 0.84 « 212 Zhe 2 
1951 16 Wy 0.87 5 2h.0 Qiieo 
1952 23 16 0.69 h 250 25.0 
1953 ~ - ~ ~ - - 

1954 5 3 0.69 1 Obey. Paget h 
1955 * * 0.75 ” 248 2he8 
1956 8 7 0.8h 2 Qhel liveth 
1957 ~ = - - - - 

1958 29 19 0.68 5 2542 25.2 
1959 95 62 0.65 e°e ee ee 
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Imports: Sheets, pillow cases, table cloths, napkins and towels, tray 
cloths and dresser scarves, wholly or in part of flax or 


emp ye... De see Uiee OL (o 
Tariff Items 540(b), ex 548, 812, 812b | 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 lbs. $000 $/1b. #000 

1, Total 
19285 837 1,029 1,23 Ap Bee 35.0 
1936 ies: 1,001 These oe G72 35.6 
1937 972 1,292 Uae 6) eo ary hs 35ee 
1938 7L0 1,033 1.40 eo 526 34.7 
1937 618 83 6 Lh 5.8 34.7 
1947 667 2,863 1.29 146 Sel 3053 
1948 1,62 1,657 4.02 100 5k 2209 
1949 Liz 1,446 Sion 137 9.5 2546 
1950 639 1,468 2.30 152 1022 28.3 
195d eel 1,647 2696 137 853 25el 
1952 vats tebe Zoot 137 10.9 A hee 
753 7h8 1,323 ete i179 Ue Se) 30.5 
1954 683 1,353 1,98 121 9.0 2502 
1955 582 MAAS Ps PPPs 80 6.2 2263 
1956 488 ioe 2638 67 5.8 2245 
1957 ele) 1,253 2626 68 pyah 2265 
1958 461 1,013 2.20 67 6.6 22.5 
ag>7 563 1,154 2.05 ce oe ee 


A935 700 796 1U4 ee 0.2 34.06 
1936 649 818 Le26 e° O.1 36.9 
a937 828 1,086 eu e0 O.1 3503 
1938 631 867 acy; oe 0.1 33 oh 
ily Joy! 56 720 1.32 ib Oo1 3201 
1947 572 2,383 4.16 * 12.5 
1948 382 1,486 3.89 15 1,0 22.5 
1949 280 oo) 3.54 18 1.9 22.65 
1950 369 1, 004 2.12 15 1,5 aa) 
1951 372 1,185 3,18 16 sah 22,8 
1952 260 192 3,05 10 Vee 22.6 
pS 312 77h 2.48 9 1.2 2265 
1954 360 896 249 a 0.6 22.7 
1955 381 953 2.50 5 0.5 22.3 
1956 350 885 2.53 : 0.6 2265 
des etl 403 975 2.42 6 0,6 22.6 
1958 296 729 246 4 0.5 2265 
1959 32h, 789 2olh 6 ee eo 
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Year 


a930 
1936 
Le ex 
1938 
207 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
A991 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1995 
1956 
1957 
1958 
Lo? 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
ay eee 
1952 
ab Ps, 
1954 
1955 
1956 
a ea 
1958 
1959 


Volume 
'OO00 lbs. 


Value 
$* 000 


SelemoLe 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Value Collected Value Value 

$/1b. %* O00 

3. United States 
Lead. 0 36.4 36.4 
0.89 oe 35.0 35.0 
Tee we puree Bees 
Teo oe 32 oh 32 oh 
1.45 2 3260 S226 
3.26 20 30.4 BOGE 
2.81 6 Saas P2et 
irc? ly h jay 26.4 
Cent, 4 2bo9 24.69 
Zel0 5 262 26,2 
Wee 8 Posie. 2563 
1267 7 22,6 2246 
1.98 ff 2c ol Riel 
1,/2 7 Cees LenD 
1.78 10 eee2 ea | 
1.74 8 22.4 205) 
1,76 1b Avg 2265 
1,67 ee ee e@ 
4, Czechoslovakia 

1.04 eo 334 334 
Leek we 33.0 330 
0.81 ee Bh ek 3h 4 
0.90 oe 33.8 Bao 
1,31 * Sy oper 
422 ni 30,8 30.8 
agree: 7 2240 CeGU 
aod # a 2160 
1,27 9 22,6 22.6 
1338 10 22e3 ZnGo 
1.42 f APRs Pees B 
Tice nt 5 26.9 26.9 
@255 2 PEP | mat 
0,82 2 Zeno Ase 
0.92 7 23,0 23,0 
0,85 12 ene Pl? 23.1 
0,85 9 ose 23.1 
0,83 ee ee a°e 
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$.03°3L78 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 lbs. #$* 000 $/1b. 3 * O00 
5 Japan 

1935-36 9 - ~ - - - - 
1937 wl, > Oe | 2° 38,1 gioval 
1938 1 iL Ose! °° 25 eo 3503 
1939 2 a 0.74 1 3h Sheil 
1947 - os = = = yi 
1948 il 5 3.86 2 36.0 36.0 
1949 69 65 0693 aD Bip ys: 3963 
1950 187 159 0.85 63 Oey aay, 
1951 8h, 103 1,22 10 Bas 383 
1952 149 137 0.92 5h 39 eh 39 
4953 315 268 0,85 106 3947 oP 
1954 212 195 0.92 57 2943 29.3 
195> 106 89 0,85 20 22.4 nee 
1956 36 30 0.83 7 2292 2202 
1957 25 21 0.85 5 2302 A380 
1958 39 30 0.76 7 22.8 22.8 
1959 93 59 0.64 @@ @@ @0 
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Imports: Jute manufactures, NeOePe, Sele 31 


Tariff Item 546 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value —s——s«~Vea due 
1000 lbs»  $'000 $/1b. $ "000 
le. Total 

1935 00 Pat ee ee 2004 204 
1936 oe 43 ee ee 15.0 15.0 
1937 e® 18 ee x) 15 ts} 15 °S 
1938 oe a) a eo 1702 172 
1939 ee y ee 1 1506 156 
Lah ee 20 eo 6 1707 17.07 
1948 ee PA ee 4 16.2 1662 
1949 ee 12 ee 2 1302 1302 
1950 ee eal e° B 16.6 16.6 
1951 45 26 0.58 4 16.1 161 
1952 50 Pai 0.42 4 18.7 1o<7. 
955 OL SEl 0.60 6 192 1902 
1954 LA 28 0.63 o 17.1 Lvek 
1955 88 40 0.45 8 19.9 19.9 
1956 96 47 0.49 8 16.3 16.3 
WT De 33 0.64 6 173 173 
1958 52 34 0.65 6 1722 172 
Loa 136 56 0.41 ee ee eo 


2e United Kingdom 


1935 ee 16 ee ee 1265 125 
1936 eo 33 ee e°@ L265 125 
1937 ee 13 eo ee li2e 7. L237 
1938 ee 5 oe eo BEI) ers 
1939 oe 6 oo a 1235 12.5 
1947 eo 10 eo i 6.3 6.3 
1948 Ar aby oe 2 IAe5 12.5 
1949 eo et: oo AL 1245 125 
1950 eo 12 oo Zz 12.5 12.5 
iy ea PAL aly, 0.78 2 1235 12.5 
1952 14 8 0.57 1 12.5 123 
1053 9 10 Use: il 12.5 1265 
oe 15 15 0.98 2 1265 12.5 
1955 DBE 10 0.94 ti 125 12.5 
1956 49 28 0.57 4 LZ 35 1235 
1957 23 17 0076 2 heed 125 
1958 P| 18 Oar> 2 1265 125 
Akeley, 31 23 0.74 oe oe oo 
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SC. 3179 


(Cont'd) 
Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 


'000 Lbs. $ "000 $/1b. $000 


3. United States 


1935 oo 5 os os 28 0 28 0 
1936 5 9 Le as PP’ OoaT 
1937 ee 4 ee ®@ 2400 24,20 
1938 @e 5 @6 eo a3 0 2340 
1939 oe 3 —s ul 225 225 
1947 ae 23 ae 5 229 229 
1948 ae 10 ate 2 2265 225) 
1949 AC ib Be a 2205 2205 
1950 ae 9 =e 2 225 PAS 
1951 24 9 0.39 2 225 2205 
1952 31 Ww 0.38 3 2255 2225 
BS) 30 13 0.43 | 220 225 
1954 29 13 Ose, 3 2205 225 
1955 al 29 0.38 7 PPS 225 
1956 L6 18 0.38 i 22.5 22.5 
1957 29 16 Os57: 4 2205 2260 
1958 27 15 056 2 ERIS: Oe 
1959 105 32 0.31 Ae nie AWG 
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Imports: Vegetable fibre manufactures, n,o S.C. 3180 
Tariff Items 548, ex 548, 548c, 545 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value _—CVadlue 
000 lbs. $* 000 $/1b. $000 
1, Total 
1935 661 425 0.64 ee 3569 3509 
1936 783 1&3 0,62 oe 3367 33.7 
net! 1,593 921 0.58 oe 32.1 32e1 
1938 1,753 862 0.49 oe 31.4 31.4 
1939 ARNG Suh 953 0.36 281 2905 ae Oe 
1947 14705 LOL 0.96 438 met 3007 
1948 bBo: 736 tle ts 177 2h oO 24.6 
1949 617 fay, Lel6 190 26.6 26.6 
1950 LEA 1,388 1216 1,09 29.05 2965 
1951 1,350 1,779 1,32 455 25.6 25.6 
1952 Le Nes 1,847 LAL 470 2505 2565 
1953 1,935 2,067 1.07 548 26.5 26.5 
1954 2,382 2,486 1,04 622 25.0 2540 
1993 3,144 3,075 0.98 752 2h.5 2h.5 
1956 3,688 soe l 0.98 883 2h. 2h.6 
1957 3,639 3,726 1.02 915 206 2h 06 
1958 3,570 3,645 1,02 896 24.6 2h,..6 
1959 3,906 3,772 0.97 eo ee ee 
2. United Kingdom 

4932 28h &8 0.31 ee 31.3 31.3 
1936 280 98 0.35 ee 27.3 Ales 
La 232 148 0.64, °° 2269 22.9 
1938 258 150 0.58 e0 22.8 22.8 
1939 289 148 0,51 34 maith 22.7 
1947 250 275 1,10 ~ = Me 
1948 180 285 55 60 ZB at 2265 
1949 105 aay 1.80 13 2265 2Le5 
1950 210 338 1,61 qo 23.5 2309 
1951 370 346 0.93 85 21.6 24.6 
1952 196 293 2.01 96 24.5 24.5 
1953 162 248 1.54 61 2heT 2467 
1954 203 217 1,07 53 2h05 2he5 
1955 at 251 1.29 62 2hel 2heT 
1956 327 407 1.24 101 24.8 24,8 
1957 313 403 1.29 100 2,8 2.8 
1958 236 279 1.16 69 21,48 24.8 
1959 218 199 0.91 ee oe eo 
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Seon 3160 
(cont 'd) 


Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 


‘000 lbs. $000 $/1b. 51000 
3, United States 


1935 263 185 Oe tk cs 39.0 39.0 
1936 322 217 0.67 ar Bho 34.8 
157 163 295 0,64 ae 32.6 32.6 
1938 521 270 0.52 ee 32.2 32.2 
a9 97 669 317 0.47 95 30,0 30.0 
1947 Us ae he b2 0.94 379 30,0 30,0 
1948 73 365 Len) 92 een nek 
1949 330 355 1,05 &9 Papel) 25,0 
1950 hes, 507 dace ny 25,0 2200 
1951 839 1,216 1.45 304, 25.0 e080 
1952 952 1,266 163 316 25.0 25.0 
192 1,388 1,460 1.05 365 Fae 8) eo eo 
1954 1,820 1,890 1,04 ATL eed 2h 9 
1955 2,132 Rig toy 1,00 532 eh, 9 2469 
1956 2,48 25456 0.99 613 24.9 Zhe9 
1957 ER. 2,486 1.06 620 25.0 25,0 
1958 2,428 2,600 Toy 64,9 Zhed 21.9 
1959 AE Ts: 2,840 1.03 ca ‘a ae 
4, Japan 

1935 3 S 0.92 ap Hiss 41.5 
1936 ey) 18 O730 ae 40,2 40,2 
1737 585 194 0.33 eo 34.6 3h.66 
1938 59L 185 O,52 oe Bae7 3367 
1939 896 289 Ore 87 30,0 30.0 
194.7 145 97 O56, L0 rate) 41,0 
1948 31 20 O67 3) 41,0 1,0 
1949 141 105 0.74 h2 LO.4 LO4 
1950 a9 LiL O76 177 40,3 40.3 
1951 90 99 1,09 38 aa. Sra 
1952 7 8h, 0,86 33 39.6 39.26 
1953 286 219 Oott 88 LO.2 40.2 
1954 250 228 0.91 61 26.6 26.6 
1955 718 575 0,80 130 2267 Pa | 
1956 707 581 0,82 132 eal Reet 
1957 810 632 0.78 Vb 22.8 22.8 
1958 723 576 0,80 Die al 22,8 22.8 
a359 668 527 0.79 ee ee ee 
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Imports: Hair cloth, 5,C. 3401 
Tariff Items 549c, 54.963) 


Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Collected Value Value 
£1000 #1000 
1, Total 
1935 Pie) ve 18.6 18,6 
1936 30 Ar 18.6 18.6 
LS 27 oe 16.3 16,3 
1938 22 we 15.9 15.9 
1939 25 4 17.4 aval 
1947 avn 1 Looe 10.3 
1948 Lh 7 TAT ley! 
1949 62 10 apr 86e2 
1950 38 6 16,4 16.4 
1951 30 5 16.9 16.9 
1952 24 5 20.9 20.9 
vib S: LL, 29 24,48 24,8 
ti eyh 173 35 7A OV 206) 
1955 92 16 1725 17.5 
1956 70 12 16.8 16.8 
1957 69 12 alcesh et 
1958 90 15 Wert idee} 
a959 103 ee oe es 
2, United Kingdom 

1955 52 ae LecO 18.0 
1936 28 oe eo Ibis) 
1937 25 ae £5.65 15.8 
1938 22 ty 15.8 15.8 
1939 21 3 15,8 15.8 
1947 12 1 8.8 8.8 
1948 1,3 7 By Alyy) 
1949 sie] ¥ Pye! 1526 
1950 36 6 Lbe fl Ado yas 
iispul 27 4 Meret Loser 
1952 13 2 2526 15.8 
1953 Pat | 4, 1555 15.8 
1954 109 17 Tec 15.8 
1955 78 1a: Los) 160 
1956 64, 10 B'S 1550 
1957 57 9 15.8 15.8: 
1958 83 13 1B ALS) 15.8 
1959 85 se ee ee 


(8)Included under S.C. 3402 prior to 1957 
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Imports: Filter press cloth made from human hair, 
imported by manufacturers, 5.C, 3402 


Tariff Item 549e 


Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Collected Value Value 
000 $000 
1, Total 

PE) 4 ee 26.5 2635 
1936 ff oe 24.8 2.8 
1937 20 oe 26.0 26.0 
1938 6 Y-) 22 © 5 on ® 5 
1939 12 3 2le3 Ziel 
1947 = = = - 
1948 4 * 10,0 10,0 
1949-5668) = - - - 


(a) after 1956 included under S.C. 3401 
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Imports: Canvas in the web, of flax or hemp, not coloured, 
impregnated with preservative materials, for tents, 
awnings, tarpaulins, hatch covers and similar articles, 
weighing not less than 18 ounces and not more than 26 
ounces per square yard, 5.C. 6 


Tariff Item 541d 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Velliew Se aluee 
1000 lbs. $'000 &/1b. $ '000 
Le Total 

1025 49 16 0032 ee 16.3 16.3 
1936 64, Re 0034 2° 150 Se 
Loo 7 92 34 0.37 oo 15e2 L502 
1938 60 23 0239 es 154 15 4 
1939 40 18 045 2) 158 1568 
1947 16 14 0.88 1 $5 85 
1948 6 5 0.86 iL 154 154 
1949 10 g 0.78 Hy 15.0 15.0 
1950 Pe 16 0.68 2 1520 15.0 
1951 18 Le 0.97 $ 156 1566 
1952 19 18 0.96 3 16.3 1643 
153 60 43 0.71 7 L382 152 
1954 LOZ 64 0.63 10 15.0 eG 
1955 62 Al 0.66 6 15 00 15.0 
1956 47 29 0.63 5 154 154 
1957 76 48 0.63 8 6e2 LoeL 
1958 96 56 0.58 >: L568 158 
1959 a, 33 0.62 oe eo eo 


2. United Kingdom 


1935 49 16 0.32 ae 16.3 16.3 
1936 64, 22 0.34 oe 160 15.0 
Ls7 91 34 Oe37 oe 150 15.0 
1938 60 23 0.39 ay 153 15 3 
1939 40 18 0.45 3 15.8 15.8 
1947 ub 13 0.87 a Es 75 
1948 6 5 0.85 7. 15 <0 15.0 
1929 10 3) 0.78 i) 15.0 15.0 
1950 23 16 0.68 2 15.0 15.0 
ad. gs 16 0.95 2 15 0 15.0 
1952 18 16 0.92 2 15.0 15.0 
1953 59 42 Ovi 6 150 150 
llcpsys 99 59 0.60 9 T5560 15.0 
1955 61 yea 0.66 6 15.0 15,0 
1956 46 28 0.62 i 15.0 15.0 
1957 yas 45 0.63 He 15.0 15.0 
1958 92 a3 Osa 8 15-0 15.0 
1959 49 31 0.62 A ae “s 
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Imports: Corsets, corselettes, girdles and brassieres, 
S.C 


Tariff Item 548 and others according to material 


Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Collected Value Value 
$* O00 $000 
1, Total 
1947(a) 458 150 32.9 Bho 
1948 196 5k Z1a5 27.8 
1949 206 57 Zed ate? 
1950 L67 - 130 27.8 aieG 
195) 1,005 278 2160 27,46 
1952 bas F 333 28.0 28.0 
1953 1,320 373 28.3 yd 
1954 Lyaey 335 Zoya ZOeL 
A955 1,176 bys) ated aioe 
1956 a Roe 304 Ziee Padget 
1957 1,344 368 malt Zlek 
1958 ya 319 eee 27.1 
1059 1,353 ee se ee 
2. United States 
194,762) 1.26 W47 3h. 5 34.5 
1948 170 49 28.6 28.6 
1949 186 53 284 28.4 
1950 433 122 28.3 28.3 
1951 980 mle 27.8 2768 
1952 1,169 328 28,0 28.0 
1953 1,289 366 28.4 284 
1954 1,156 326 eee 28,2 
1955 YER 2S, 306 aleol Pad red | 
1956 1,021 oa be, Zled ales 
1957 15183 316 2709 Zle? 
1958 919 255 2168 27.8 
1959 92h, ee eo ee 
3, Japan 

1947-5262). ‘ : z 
1953 5 2 Bose 36,2 
1954. 19 5 2740 27.8 
2952 5h ly erat AD ak 
1956 90 22 2426 24.6 
A957 179 45 Zed 25 el 
1958 209 53 AD ak 25e2 
1959 293 ae és ee 


(a)Not reported separately in 1935-39 
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Imports: Bags, used or second-hand, made from fabrics 


composed wholly of vegetable fibres, 5.C. 3550 


Tariff Items 523a (formerly 523n(1) and (2)), 547, 547a, 


5L8 
Duty as per cent of 

Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Collected Value Value 
ea PTOOO FTO 

1, Total 

1947) 3,088 < = = 
1948 126 - o ~ 
1949 eu = = = 
1950 16 - ~ ~ 
1951 185 ~ - n= 
1952 136 aS 93 18.5 
19593 | 23h 16 19.6 19.6 
1954, 67 ay 20.2 ee 
1B: 123 2h 19.2 19.2 
1956 78 12 16.0 16,0 
1957 37 7 19.2 Ise 
1958 43 8 Heyl 19.4 
Uh, 27 eo ce ee 


2, United States 


19472) 3,074 
126 


1948 - = a 
1949 26 w= ~ x 
1950 ly = - = 
1953. 185 ~ - = 
1952 12h le Feo 18.6 
1S) 231 45 1967 ies) 
1954 65 ine 20 03 20,3 
vee. 120 23 19.3 19.3 
1956 77 12 eye) 16,0 
1997 36 / a B85, 19.3 
1958 42 8 1936 19.6 
1959 26 e af Ne 


(a) not reported separately in 1935-39 
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Imports: Belti Ole aie winoSee tele se see Us le 
Tariff Item 610 and others 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $1000 B/ lb. 51000 
LeTotal 

1945 oe Sie ee ee Rhe a) 2Hel 
1936 ee L'7 ee @°@ 23.6 23.6 
1937 aie 83 aie AA 2305 24a 
1938 Ag 81 ne oe 2300 2 Jerk 
1939 ae 88 Ae 2. Z30D PRE | 
1947 oo 80 an 18 Zeed OPIS 
1948 AC 89 ae 16 1L6e0 15.0 
1949 ae 100 se 19 oeG 19.2 
1950 ee 257] ee 29 Loe Loa5 
1952 95 136 eles 25 deel teak 
1952 50 val 1.43 13 18.8 18.8 
1953 Wis) 100 AAS 19 19.0 19.0 
1954 15 98 LEA SH 18 18.4 Lear 
1955 101 125 eet 23 Lee L Lee3 
1956 101 164, 1.02 29 LoD L726 
1957 102 162 1.60 ; Pas 17-8 Lie 
1958 {2 1A1 1.88 25 ile ( Lie 
1959 92 197 2014 ee ee eo 


2 United Kingdom 


1735 oe 8 ee ee aloe 1G. 
1936 ee 9 ee ee aS) 17.25 
ae eM ee 13 oe oe ee 15.2 
1938 ee i ee ee L560 15.0 
1939 ee Akg ee z 15.0 15.0 
1947 50 10 - 53 308 308 
1948 ee aS oe a 70) 10) 
1949 ae 6 oe = 705 705 
1950 ee 18 ee al ic 5 Te é) 
1951 ae ik 1.78 2 leo (BS 
ape 4 fi 1.60 ut 705 705 
1953 5 8 tele 1b 705 70) 
its ih ils LZ 1.10 iI, 705 725 
10D High aly 1.46 i 705 705 
1956 a1 32 1.51 2 ile) 70) 
157 1s} ay Le? 2 78 708 
1958 ay OM | 1.63 2 ie) 729 
5959 el 36 ie fee ee ee oe 
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93436—14 


SAS Shei! 
(cont 'd) 


Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $1000 $/1b. 8 000 


3. United States 


hee is. e° 28 ee ee 26.9 26.9 
1936 ee $i) ee oe 250 25-0 
9B ee 69 ee ee 25.0 25.0 
1938 ee 70 ee ee 2560 2520 
1939 ee 75 ee 19 2500 2500 
1947 ee 70 ee aly 2520 2540 
1948 ee 7h ee a, 20.1 20.1 
LOL ee 9k ee 18 19.6 20.0 
1950 oe 139 ee 27 19.8 20.0 
AOS) 83 115 1.38 23 20.0 20.0 
A 45 64 LAL Les. 20.0 20.0 
L793 68 92 eves. 18 20.0 20.0 
1954, 63 86 1. 36 aby 20.0 20.0 
1955 88 107 1.21 Zu 19.7 20.0 
1956 19 130 1.64, 26 19.9 20.0 
Lon, 83 Ton 1.59 26 20.0 20.0 
1958 a. 108 AS 8, ae 20.0 20.0 
1's 69 154 PLoS: ee oe ee 
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Imports: Curtains, n.o.p., 5.0 
Tariff Item 548 and others according to material 


Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Collected Value Value 
$ "000 O00 
1, Total 
1935 87 os vAape 28.4 
1936 124 oe 24k 2.4 
19371, 164 °° 2h.h 2hek 
1938 161 3% e520 25.0 
1939 1? 20 25.3 254 3 
194,7 328, 2 Dee 29.6 
1948 87 19 212 213 
1949 4,7 11 Zee Pa 
1950 fis: aby Pie Pf eae 
Bitte nl 35 8 Poet Coe 
1952 47 stab 23.8 23.8 
Ato )o 17 L 2303 2303 
1954 a 3 23.0 23.0 
1955 30 P| 30.9 30.9 
1956 58 20 3hel Bhel 
1957 68 22 eat 32.7 
1958 85 26 30.9 30.9 
1959 138 ee ®®@ @e6 
2, United Kingdom 

1335 80 oe rd ce 26.5 
1936 4 te 22.8 22,8 
1937 19 oe R24 Rook 
1938 149 ry ee 225 
1939 70 16 2205 225 
1947 26 - - = 
1948 85 18 Patou Ag ap 
1949 Ld, 10 PP ae | 22.3 
1950 65 ais) 2269 2269 
1951 26 6 ED Pibil 2h..6 
1952 Pak 5 24.6 24.6 
als Jey) 1 a rt a 2hef 
1954 5 1 Ze 20,3 
1955 3 At a 25,0 
1956 1 % al 23et 
1957 4 ag 24,0 24,0 
1958 3 if ede 29 
1959 é @@ ee ee 


93436—14% 


S.C. 3557 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Collected Value Value 
5 000 000 
3, United States 

1935 2 °° 710.2 10.2 
1936 f] ar 509 50.9 
Jig log! te ee 48.8 48.8 
1938 8 A 61,0 C150 
Aah) if L, 5202 Diao 
1947 3 a 29 oh oho) 9 by 
1948 2 3 28.1 28.1 
194.9 3 1 2569 2569 
1950 7 2 2560 25.6 
19)DL Y, 2 aleo Aig 
1952 26 6 xe Ait 23.1 
1953 16 4 2360 233 
1954 10 2 2h ok 2he4 
1955 ot 8 eas, 31.5 
1956 By, 20 34.3 34.3 
1957 63 Paik 334 33.4 
156 19 20 SHR 3Y 2 
n9Do Ug Fe eo ee eo 
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Imports: Surgical dressings, antiseptic or aseptic, 
including absorbent cotton, lint, lambs' wool, 
tow, jute, oakum, woven fabric of cotton 
weighing not more than 73 pounds per 100 square 
yards, not stitched; surgical bandages and slabs 
of textile fabrics coated with Plaster of Paris 


compound; sanitary napkins, S.C. 3566 


Tariff Items 236, 236c, 522(8) (formerly 236), 523a 
(formerly 532), 548 


Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Collected Value Value 
O00 %* OOO 
1, Total 
3995 235 we 1563 BAS. 
1936 260 Ar BW age, 4.6 
1937 255 oe Le I2SE 
1938 20> os 1366 13.6 
1939 296 2 ee Ui.3 
1947 588 18. 19.6 19.6 
1948 559 101 18.2 LGee 
1949 622 102 16.5 16,5 
1950 Tis 123 Lee Live 
1951 805 433 16.5 16.5 
1952 (ex 19 1623 Ll6e3 
ie Be) 942 155 16.5 16,5 
1954 &78 Lee Lore 16.2 
1955 1,101 Ly ives 16.1 
1956 1,192 192 AVe a 16e2 
ne EY) 1,170 195 L637 LOGL 
1958 Li tt2 193 1656 16.6 
1959 1,062 c Si 32 
2- United Kingdom 

tie ie 196 56 12,5 Ieee 
1936 220 ae 12,3 12.3 
1937 220 ee abe pel 1G e2! 
1938 154 oe ICe2 chen 
1939 per at 17 10,0 10,0 
1947 16 1 530 5.0 
1948 90 9 10.0 10,0 
1949 190 19 LOeO 10,0 
1950 166 sy 10,0 10,9 
1951 ohh 2h 10,0 LOs0 
1952 25k a5 10,0 10,0 
1953 306 Sk 10,0 10,0 
1954 290 29 2050 10,0 
1955 388 39 1020 10,0 
1956 439 45 10.3 1050 
19577 B05 38 1022 10.2 
1958 437 45 1055 10.3 
5° 13 eo ee ee 
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S.Ce 000 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Collected Value Value 
$ * 000 eee 
3, United States 

1935 36 °° 32.5 Sees 
1936 af eo <5. 290 
1937 L2 eo 20a Ph PAS, 
1938 49 ae e300 2300 
do? 122 2h, 20,0 20,0 
1947 572 114, 20,0 2060 
1948 467 92 Loe 19.7 
19L49 4,32 &3 19 oo als Ts) 
1950 545 106 19.4 ah Pyn 
1951 550 107 19.4 1954 
1952 167 92 19.6 19.6 
1953 619 122 19.6 19.6 
1954 561 108 19.3 a Po 
1955 658 127 1933 dhcp | 
1956 709 138 IA bs) ee 
1957 761 150 19.8 19.8 
1958 658 134 20.4 20,4 
1959 600 os ee oc 

i Germany (2) 
1935-36 - ~ - ~ 
LOSE 1 a 2530 25.0 
1938 i _ 23.5 23.5 
1939 4 x 19.9 19.9 
1947-50 - - ~ - 
1951 11 2 16,6 16.6 
a952 at a 20,0 2020) 
1953 17 5 18.7 1Ss7 
1954 ea 5 20,0 20,0 
1955 5k nk 20,0 20,0 
1956 Ady 9 20,1 20.1 
1957 33 u 20,0 20,0 
1958 67 Wy 20,0 20,0 
1959 47 eo ec eo 


(2) Beginning in 1952, West Germany only 
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Imports: Boot, shoe, shirt and stay laces, 5.C 8 
Tariff Item 548 and others according to material 


Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Collected Value Value 
$* 000 $000 
1, Total 
ibis en ake) oe 2301 Aoek 
1936 thy. se aJee 29 sn 
1937, 14 ee 21e8 A16G 
1938 15 a. 27.8 Z1e6 
if ey) oe 4 Ziel Alot 
1947 133 39 29.2 30.5 
1948 an 4 20 52 20,3 
1949 9 2 2465 24.5 
1950 7 1 eeeo 222 
195 11 3 2ho7 24,7 
1952 ly 3 25 03 25e3 
ne bys 3h, 10 28,0 28.0 
1954 2D 6 Clee 2b.2 
1955 33 8 2h.4 2hk 
1956 29 ‘| P26 Pe) 23.8 
1957 39 9 24.4 2h, oh 
1958 1.6 11 23.8 2320 
1959 61 ee es © ® 
2, United Kingdom 

1935 7 ; ree 18,2 
1936 7 oo tbe) 1865 
1937 5 ee 18.3 18.3 
1938 4 eo 18.4 Ns Pyh 
1939 L a 18.4 18.4 
1947 13 a 5.9 10,0 
1948 10 2 aly ee) Viet 
1949 4 1 1769 1739 
1950 3 1 19.7 Lo EY 
1951 k 1 2563 e303 
1952 2 % 16,8 16.8 
1953 3 il 20,0 20,0 
1954 4 a iat ico 
1955 3 af 19,8 19.8 
1956 5 1 19.5 19.5 
1957 5} 1 2O0¢u 2051 
1958 (i 1 ie Lee 
islet, y) oo oe oe 
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S.C, 9058 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 
Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Collected Value Value 
51000 $1000 


3. United States 


1925 1 we 3567 Bit 
1936 As aA 34.8 34.8 
193% aL ys SRY: 31.8 
1938 2 e° Biss BPS: 
1939 2 ae 322 eh” 
1947 109 Be 30,2 30.2 
194.8 sb) 3 23.0 23,0 
1949 iz a 24.6 24.6 
oO) 3 aL 23.6 Pies 
195) 7 - 2565 25.5 
1952 10 5) af Pain if 
aE Lows: 23 6 25 el Faxed 
1954 13 $) 2h «6 2h. 6 
US ote 1, 4 2562 Lee 
1956 16 4 24.0 2h, .0 
1957 19 5 ele 24.7 
1958 a 6 Zhe? eel 
rey 28 ae as An 
4, Japan 

1935 % ac 40,3 40,3 
1936 4 oe 38.6 38.6 
Lo? i) we 3132 31.5 
1938 tS) oe 210 31.6 
1930 9 6 30,0 30.0 
1947-48 - ie 2. 

1949 2 i 38.5 38.5 
1950-51 ~- zs = me 

1952 v3 + Sih fe: 37.8 
1953 8 3 38.9 38.9 
1954 i 2 26.5 26,5 
1955 15 4 25,0 25.0 
1956 10 2 25.0 25.0 
1954 16 rh 2 5ey 25e1 
1958 Ly 3 25.0 25.0 
ab sy 18 80 ee oe 
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APPENDIX C 


COPIES OF CORRESPONDENCE 
RESPECTING 


TARIFF ITEM 


(LINEN SEWING THREAD ) 


Source: Filed during the public hearing as Exhibits No. JI-l 
and JIL-3 
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93436—15 


EXHIBIT JE-L_ 


COPY 


MACFARLANE-LEFAIVRE MFG. LID. 


Montreal, Que. 


Sales Offices Factories 
1680 Papineau Ave. Men's - 1680 Papineau Ave. 
LA. 4-1147 Labelle Division - 2360 De La Salle 


November 18, 1959 


JOHN LECKIE, 

714 Notre Dame St. W. 
MONTREAL, Que. 

Dear Sirs:- 

This is with reference to nylon thread for sole stitching. 

During the past two years, we have made several tests with 
nylon thread for sole stitching and so far, they have all been unsuc- 
cessful. 

As recently as a few weeks ago, we tried again on some 
experimental shoes for the Department of National Defence and again 
we were unable to do a good job. 

We had the stitching expert of United Shoe Machinery whose 
machine we use for the operation of sole stitching and after many 
trials, he agreed that with the present nylon thread, a satisfactory 


stitching could not be achieved due to the characteristic of that type 
of thread. 


Until such time nylon thread is improved, we shall defi- 
nitely continue to use linen twisted thread. 


Hoping this information is clear, we remain, 
Yours truly, 
MACPARLANE-LEFATVRE MFG. LTD. 


(Signed) M. Lareau 
Production Manager. 


ML/fb 
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HXHIBIT JL-3 


COPY 


THE JOHN RITCHIE COMPANY LIMITED 


FeUs. BOK LOY 
QUEBEC 2, P.Q. 


November 13th, 1959. 


Mr. Ke G. Ingram 
President 
John Leckie Limited 


Dear Mr. Ingram: 


It has just been learned that there is a possibility 
that linen thread which came into Canada duty free from The United 
Kingdom under Section 537B will be placed under the new Section 
537A and would then be subject to a 15% duty. 


This is most disturbing news to us as Canada's largest 
manufacturer of men's shoes since the added cost of this duty 
would have to be reflected in considerable higher shoe costs which 
would aggravate the present shoe price levels. 


As there is no linen thread being made in Canada and as 
the use of any other fibres other than linen thread for welt 
stitching would result in difficulties in the manufacture which 
would not be conducive to good shoemaking we feel that it is most 
unreasonable that such a duty should be levied on linen thread and 
we Sincerely trust that the Tariff Board will not allow such a 
change to be made. 


Yours truly, 


THE JOHN RITCHIE COMPANY LIMITED 


(Signed) W.D. Muir 
Vice-President of Sales 


/GW 
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APPENDIX D 


HISTORY OF THE TARIFF ITEMS 


(From February 17, 1928 to April 1, 1960, inclusive) 
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Tariff Item 522(6 


Woven fabrics, wholly of cotton: for use in the manufacture 
of sails for boats or ships 


Bere MeF.Ne General 
1960, Apri 1 Free 20 peCe 30 PeCe 


Previously provided for in item 523h 


Tariff Item 522c(2) 


Cotton yarns, wholly covered with a double layer of metallic 
strip in single strand only, when imported by manufacturers for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of electrical conductors, in their own 
factories 


BePe MF.Ne General 
1960, April 1 - Replaced by item 538a 


1950, June 1 10 Pe Co 10 PeCe 25 DeCe 
and, per pound L cts. 


Previously included in item 522c, 
vize: 

Rovings, yarns and warps wholly 
of cotton, including threads, cords 
and twines generally used for sewing, 
stitching, packaging and other pur- 
poses, neOepe; cotton yarns, wholly 
or partially covered with metallic 
strip, generally known as tinsel 


thread 

1948, January 1 (GATT) LO. Cee Or paCe 

1939, January 1 (U.S. Agreement) LS pec. 

1936, May 2 15 pace 

1932, October 13 (U.K. Agreement ) Lope. 
and, per pound 2 CtSe 

1930, September 17 15 peCe 22% pece 25 pete 
and, per pound B cts. 35 ctse eects. 

1928, February 17 15 pete 22% peCe 25 Pele 
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Tariff Item 523h 


Sailcloth wholly of Egyptian cotton, imported for use ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of sails for boats and ships, under 
regulations prescribed by the Minister 


BePe MeFoNe General 
1960, April 1 - Replaced by item 522(6) 


193, ‘April 19 Free 20 PeCe 25 Pee 
. and, per pound 3% cts. 4 cts. 


Previously classified under item 523, 
Vize: 

Woven fabrics wholly of cotton, 
not bleached, mercerized nor coloured, 
NeOePe, and cotton seamless bags 


1932, October 13 (U.K. Agreement ) 173 peCe 
and, per pound 2 CUSe 
1930, September 17 178 coves) 20) De cetinieh Dee 
and, per pound 3 cts. 34 cts. 1 cts. 
1928, February 17 123 pece 20 pec. 22k pec. 


Tariff Item 533 
Sails for boats and ships 
BePe MeFoNe General 


1928, February 17 15 Dee 22% DeCe 25 Pele 


Tariff Item 537 
Rovings, yarns and warps wholly or in part of vegetable 


fibres, not more advanced than singles, n.o.p., not to contain silk, 
synthetic textile fibres or filaments, nor wool 


Be Pe MeFNe General 


1928, February 17 124 pece 175 peCe 25 Pole 


Tariff Item Ex. 537 


Hemp yarns, single or plied, for use in the manufacture of 
fishing twine or rope, not exceeding one and one-half inches in circum- 
ference, or for the construction or repair of fishing nets 


BeP, MFN. General 
1951, November 17 (GATT) Free Free 
Previously classified under item 537 
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Tariff Item 5372 


Rovings, yarns and warps wholly or in part of vegetable 
fibres, including yarn twist, cords and twines generally used for 
packaging and other purposes, neO.p.e, not to contain silk, synthetic 
textile fibres or filaments, nor wool 


BePe MoFeNe General 
1948, January 1 (GATT) USepe Ce) 20s Cs 
1937, February 26 (U.K. Agreement ) 17S Pele 
1928, February 17 BOD. 6. “225 Pete (25 Doce 


Tariff Item Bx. 537a 


Hemp yarns, single or plied, for use in the manufacture of 
fishing twine or rope, not exceeding one and one-half inches in cir- 
cumference, or for the construction or repair of fishing nets 

BoP. M.F.N. General 


1951, November 17 (GATT) Free Free 


Previously classified under item 537a 


Tariff Item 53'7b 


Linen thread, for hand or machine sewing 


BoP. MeFN. General 
1948, January 1 (GATT) 17% pec. 
1932, October 13 (U.K. Agreement) Free 
1928, February 17 15 peCe 224 pece 25 PeCe 


Tariff Item 537c 


Rovings, yarns and warps wholly of vegetable fibres other 
than cotton, not to include materials for sewing, stitching nor 
packaging purposes, imported by manufacturers for use exclusively in 
their own factories for insulating wire or for weaving or braiding 


De P. M FON. General 
1928, February 17 Free One Ce L5 DeGe 
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Tariff Item 537d 
Rovings, yarns and warps wholly of jute, not more advanced 
than singles, neo.p., not to contain silk, Bese oe ae textile fibres 
or filaments, nor wool 
BeFe MeFoNe General 
1934, April 19 Free 17% pece 25 Pele 


Previously classified under item 537 


Tariff [tem 537e 


Rovings, yarns and warps wholly of jute, including yarn 
twist, cords and twines generally used for packaging and other pur- 
poses, Mee Pe 


Be Pe M. We Ne General 


1948, January 1 (GATT) 20 iia eee Dace 
1937, February 26 (U.K. Agreement) 25. Dae 
1934, April 19 QTE PeCe 30 Pele 325 poe 


Previously classified under item 537a 


Tariff Item 538a 


Cotton yarns, wholly covered with a double layer of metallic 
strip in single strand only, when imported by manufacturers for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of electrical conductors, in their own 
factories 

Dele MeFeNe General 
1960, April 1 RO 0s Ce LO) DeCe Preoutet. 


and, per pound lL, ctse 


Formerly item 522c(2) 


Tariff Item 540 


Woven fabrics, wholly of flax, or of hemp, or of flax, hemp 
and cotton, not bleached, mercerized nor coloured, neO.Dpe 


BePe MF.N. General 
1932, October 13 - Replaced by items 
540(a) and 540(c) 

1928, February 17 T5ensc.  2h¢psce 7 eee. 
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Tariff Item 540(a 


Woven fabrics, in the web, wholly of flax or hemp, not to 
include towelling and glass cloth of crash or huck, with or without 
lettering or monograms woven in, nor table cloths and napkins of 
crash with coloured borders 


BePe MeF.Ne General 
1948, January 1 (GATT) 22% Dele 
and, per pound 3 cts. 
1932, October 13 (U.K. Agreement ) Free BO erisry 1 5s) ister 
and, per pound 3% cts. h ctSe 


Previously classified under items 540, 
540a or 540c 


Tariff Item 540(b) 


Articles wholly of flax or hemp, such as sheets, pillow 
cases, table cloths and napkins, towels and handkerchiefs, but not 
to include towels or glass cloths of crash or huck, with or without 
lettering or monograms woven in, nor table cloths and napkins of 
crash with coloured borders 

(See also items 812, 812a and 812b) 


Bes MeFN. General 


1948, January 1 (GATT) 20 PeCe 
and, per pound Bacus. 

1932, October 13 (U.K. Agreement). Free B0°pec. 35 DeCe 
and, per pound 33 cts. h etse 


Previously classified under item 540c 


Tariff Item 540(c) 


Towelling and glass cloth of crash or huck, with or without 
lettering or monograms woven in, table cloths and napkins of crash 
with coloured borders, in the web, wholly of flax or hemp; woven 
fabrics, in the web, composed in part of flax or hemp, not containing 
silk, synthetic textile fibres or filaments, nor wool 


BeP. M FN. General 
1948, March 9 (GATT) 5 ipsConn 20 (paCs 
and, per pound 3 cts. 33 cts. 
1932, October 13 (U.K. Agreement) 224 DeCs 30 Dace 35 PeCe 
and, per pound 3 cts. 34 ctse 4 cts. 


Previously classified under items 540b 
or 540c 
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Tariff Item 540(d) 


Towels and glass cloths of crash or huck, with or without 
lettering or monograms woven in, table cloths and napkins of crash 
with coloured borders, wholly or in part of flax or hemp, not con- 
taining silk, synthetic textile fibres or filaments, nor wool 


Bele MF.Ne General 


1948, March 9 (GATT) Levpece (20 psc. 
and, per pound 3 cts. 3% cts. 

1932, October 13 (U.K. Agreement ) 25 pets 30 Deceit ooarecs 
and, per pound 3 cts. 3% cts. lL, cts. 


Previously classified under item 540c 


Tariff Item 540a 


Woven fabrics, wholly of flax, or of hemp, or of flax, 
hemp and cotton, nseOceP.e 


bets MF.N. General 


1932, October 13 - Replaced by items 
540(a) and 540(c) 


1928, February 17 2ONDe Ce 950 PeGe 32% Dace 


Tariff Item 540b 


Woven fabrics, wholly or in part of flax or hemp, not con- 
taining silk, artificial silk nor wool, viz.:- table linen, towelling, 
sheeting, pillow-casing, glass cloth and crash, and similar woven 
fabrics of a class or kind made in Canada, not provided for in tariff 
item 540c 


Decs MFN. General 


1932, October 13 - Replaced by item 
5L4,0(c) 


1931, June 2 22% pele 30 pele 325 Dele 
and, per pound 3 cts. 33 cts. lL, ctsSe 


Previously classified under items 


540 or 540a 
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Tariff Item 540c 


Table cloths, napkins, towels, sheets, pillow-cases in the 
web or further manufactured, wholly or in part of flax or hemp, not 
containing silk, artificial silk nor wool 


BeFPe MFeNe General 
1932, October 13 - Replaced by items 
540(b), 540(c), 
540(d) and 548 


1931, June 2 25ADs Ce § CORD s Compo apse 
and, per pound 3 cts. 3% cts. 4 ctsSe 


Previously classified under items 540, 
540a or 548 


Tariff Item 541 


Woven fabrics, wholly of jute, not bleached nor coloured, 


Ne Oe De 
BP. MFNe General 
195 o, eROr ily O D CUS. 
per 100 
lineal 
yards 
1930, September 17 Ii ose 
1928, February 17 Free De Ds Cis 10 p.eCe 
Tariff Item 541la 
Woven fabrics, wholly of jute, n.o.p. 
BePe MeFNe General 
1932, October 13 (U.K. Agreement) Free 
1928, February 17 15 PeCe 225 pole 25 Pele 
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Tariff Item 542 
Woven fabrics, wholly or in part of vegetable fibres, and 
all such fabrics with cut pile, n.o.p., not containing silk, synthetic 
textile fibres or filaments, nor wool 


Bete MeFeNe General 


1948, January 1 (GATT) 17s pecs 620, pace 
1933, June 10 (Canada-France Trade less 
Agreement ) LO ete 
1928, February 17 20; pecans 272 wees 30 pec. 


Dari tt Tveme543 


Sail twine and canvas of hemp, or flax, imported for use 
in the manufacture of boats! and ships! sails 


Be ne ‘TeFeNe General 
1928, February 17 Free Deets 10 Dee 


Tariff Item 546 


Articles made from fabrics, finished or unfinished, and all 
textile manufactures, wholly of jute, n.o.p.; fabrics wholly of jute, 
coated or impregnated, and jute fabric backed with paper 


Be re MF Ne General 
1948, January 1 (GATT) 22% DeCe 


1935, March 23 
"eee, and jute fabric backed 
with paper" 
Such fabric was previously 
classified under item 548 


1933, June 10 (Canada-France Trade less 
Agreement ) 10% De Cs 
1928, February 17 TOR DeCe 25 DeGes 30 Dee 


Taritt [oem 5i/ 
Bags or sacks of hemp, linen or jute 
BeP. MF.N. General 


1928, February 17 Tonics l/siteGs Oise ce 
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Tariff Item Ex. 547 


Bags or sacks of jute 


1951, November 18 (GATT) 


Previously included in item 547 


Tariff Item 547a 


Bags or sacks of sisal 


1950, June 1 
and, per pound 


Previously classified under item 548 


Bere 


17S Pele 


Tariff Item 548 


Clothing, wearing apparel and articles, made from woven 
fabrics, and all textile manufactures, wholly or partially manu- 
factured, composed wholly or in part of vegetable fibres but not 
containing wool, neoepe; fabrics coated or impregnated, composed 
wholly or in part of vegetable fibres but not containing silk, 
synthetic textile fibres or filaments, nor wool, n.o.pe 


1948, January 1 (GATT) 
1939, January 1 (U.S. Agreement ) 


1937, February 26 (U.K. Agreement ) 
and, per pound 


1930, September 17 
and, per pound 


1928, February 17 
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Bate 


a5uDeCe 


ee Vetes 
3 cts. 


224 PeCe 


MF. Ne 


LS PeCe 


M FN. 


17% pec. 


M.F.N. 
oy PeCe 
BO °DeCe 


30 DeCe 
13 cts. 


30 pece 
33 cts. 


50 Dis 


General 


General 


35 PeCe 
lL ctse 


General 


Dee Cs 
L ctsSe 


Bo LsCe 


Tariff Item Kx. 548 


Articles made from woven fabrics, composed wholly or in 
part of vegetable fibres, but not containing wool, n.o.p., Vize:- 
Tablecloths, tray cloths, napkins, dresser scarves, wash cloths, 
bath mats, pillow cases, quilts, counterpanes, sheets and towels 

B.P. MF.N. General 
1950, May 30 (GATT) 22% pec. 224 pec. 


Previously classified under item 548 


Tariff Item Ex. 548 


Doilies made from woven fabrics, composed wholly or in 
part of vegetable fibres but not containing wool, neoOep. 


Del. MF.N. General 
1951, November 17 (GATT) 224 PeCe 225 Pole 


Previously classified under item 548 


Tariff Item 548a 


Woven dress linens containing not more than 15 pec. by 
weight of cotton yarns for decorative effect 


Bes MeF.Ne General 


1948, January 1 (GATT) 25 DeCe 
and, per pound 3% ctse 

1937, February 26 (U.K. Agreement ) Free 30 pPeCo 35 Pele 
and, per pound 3% cts. h cts. 


Previously classified under item 540(c) 


Tariff Item 548c 


Tablecloths, centre-pieces, and doilies of sisal, palm straw 
or cane straw 


Beie MeFN. General 
1950, June 1 (GATT) ZOO. ts 4 COM Ds Oe USS ee, 
and, per pound lL, cts. 


Previously classified under item 548 
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Haircloth, comoosed of horse hair in combination with any 


vegetable fibre 


BeP. 
1937, February 26 (U.K. Agreement ) 17% Pee 
1928, February 17 20S Det. 
Tariff Item 549d 
Manufactures of hair, neOeDe 
BoP. 
1928, February 17 224 DeCe 


Tariff Item 549e 


Filter press cloth made from human hair, 
facturers for use in their own factories 


BeP. 
1939, April 26 LOND. Ce 
Ld ane. 2 20 sDeGs 
Previously classified under item 554b, 
HP ees fabrics composed wholly or 
in part of yarns of wool or hair, 
NeOe Deo 
1930, September 17 QTE Dele 

and, per pound 25 ctSe 
1928, February 17 224 pele 
Tariff Item 549f 
Nets made from human heir 

BePe 

1950, June 1 (GATT) Lompece 


Previously classified under item 549d 
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M.F.N. 


274 DeCe 


M.FeNe 


GUN D.C. 


General 


30 DeCe 


General 


35 PeCe 


imvorted by manu- 


Me es Ne 


27K Dele 


35 DeCeo 
BONCUS. 


BU see 


M. ie Ne 


Lows Ce 


General 


20s pecs 


LO DeCe 
B355ccs. 


35 PeCe 


General 


3D PeCe 


Tariff Item 610 
Belting, need. 


Bets MeFeNe General 


1948, January 1 (GATT) 2Or nace 

1942, June 24 TE DeCe 

1937, February 26 (U.K. Agreement) 15 eC. 

1928, February auf 20’ psc. 25 pecs 278 vsee 


Tariff Item 798 


Yarns wholly of linen imported by manufacturers for use 
exclusively in their own factories for weaving or braiding into 
fabrics 


BP. MoF.N General 
1940, April 20 Free Free Lb *peGs 


Previously classified under item 537c 


Tariff Item 812 


Re Tariff Item 540(b):- 

On and after the 20th November, 1933, the hemming, hemstitching 
or embroidering with cotton thread of articles specified in tariff 
item 540(b) will not deprive the said articles of the benefits of the 
British Preferential Tariff thereunder if such hemming, hemstitching 
or embroidering be done in a country enjoying the benefits of the 
British Preferential Tariff. 


1933, November 20 


Tariff Item 8]l2a 


Re Tariff Item 540(b):- 

On and after lst September, 1937, the insertion of cotton thread 
in the borders of handkerchiefs specified in tariff item 540(b) to give 
a corded effect will not deprive them of the benefits of the item, pro- 
vided that such threads are woven into the fabric in a country enjoying 
the benefits of the British Preferential Tariff. 


1937, September 1 
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Tariff Item 812b 


Re Tariff Item 540(b):- 

On and after the first day of February, 1949, the hemming, 
hemstitching or embroidering with cotton thread of articles 
specified in tariff item 540(b) will not deprive the said articles 
of the benefits of the British Preferential Tariff thereunder if 
such hemming, hemstitching or embroidering be done in a country 
enjoying the benefits of the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


1949, February 1 
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The Honourable Donald M. Fleming, P.C., Q.C., MP. 
Minister of Finance 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Dear Mr. Fleming: 


I refer to your letter of September 24, 1957, in 
which you requested the Tariff Board to conduct an inquiry 
respecting textile products. 


In conformity with Section 6 of the Tariff Board 
Act, I have the honour to transmit the sixth Report of the 
Board respecting textile products, in English and in French. 
This Report relates to narrow fabrics, lace, embroideries, 
and fire-hose. A copy of the transcript of the proceedings 
at the public hearings accompanies this Report. 


Yours sincerely, PS 


Chairman 
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THE TARIFF BOARD 


Reference No.1lé5 
(TEXTILES ) 


This sixth Report of the Tariff Board on Reference No, 125 
concerning textiles is composed of three sections: 


Section ag Narrow Fabrics 
Section II Lace, Nets, Netting, Bobinet, and Embroideries 
Section III Fire-Hose and Fire-Hose Jackets 


It contains the recommendations of the Board on the tariff 
treatment to be accorded to these goods. 


EOS Cuan 


Vice-Chairman 


Vice-Chairm 


Ly orev if | 


Member 


Ottawa, June 30, 1960 
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NARROW FABRICS, LACE, EMBROIDERIES, 
NETS, NETTING, BOBINET AND FIRE-HOSE 


Section I = Narrow Fabrics 


Section II - Lace, Nets, Netting, Bobinet and 
Embroideries 


Section III = Fire-Hose and Fire-Hose Jackets 


SeCeo 


Explanation of Symbols 


Denotes nil or zero. 
Indicates that figures are not available. 


Indicates a reported figure which disappears 
on rounding. 


A small letter in brackets denotes a footnote 
to a table. 


A number in brackets denotes a footnote to the 
text. 


Denotes an import statistical class. 
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THE TARIFF BOARD 


Reference No. 125 
' (Textiles) 


The letter of reference from the Minister of Finance, 
directing the Tariff Board to conduct an inquiry relative to the 
Textile schedule of the Customs Tariff, was quoted in full in the 
Board's Report on Wool Fabrics, dated March 5, 1958. The Tariff 
Board has already submitted its findings and recommendations 
respecting Wastes (of all fibres), Wool (including tops and noils), 
Wool Yarns, Wool Fabrics (woollens and worsteds), Cotton and Cotton 
Products, Silk and Man-Made Fibres and Products (so-called syn- 
thetics) and Hosiery and Knitted Goods. This Report relates to 
Narrow Fabrics, Lace, Embroideries, and Fire-hose. 


Narrow fabrics are classified under tariff items 53h(a), 
534(b), 541b, 542a, 554d, 5385, 538k, 538m, 538n, 538p, 574, 57ha, 
57hb and 810. Lace, embroideries, and bobinet are classified under 
tariff items 528, 529, 529a, 530, 545 and 538m. Fire-hose and fire- 
hose jackets are classified under tariff items 542a, 542b, 548, 562a, 
563 and 619. 


Public hearings were held in Ottawa from September 21 to 
October 1, 1959, inclusive. 


A list of the Companies and Associations which made 
representations to the Board follows: 
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Representations: 


Angus, George, (Canada) Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Association of Importers of Laces and Embroideries in Canada, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Association of Vorarlberg Embroidery Manufacturers, Vorarlberg, 
Austria 
British Elastic Braid Manufacturers Association, Leicester, England 
British Federation of Elastic Web Manufacturers, Leicester, England 
Canada Carbon & Ribbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Candle Manufacturers Association of Canada, Montreal, P.Q. 
Eloi Baillargeon Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
F. Baillargeon Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
I.Be Lasnier, Pere Enr., Lévis, P.Q. 
I.Le Lasnier Registered, Longueuil, P.Q. 
Jo. Mailloux Limited, St. Jean, P.Q. 
S. Rivest, Enr., Montreal, P.Q. 
Will & Baumer Candle Co. Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
De Long Hook & Eye Company of Canada Limited, St. Marys, Ont. 
Elastic Textiles Export Group, Leicester, England 
Fabric Bindings Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Fédération Nationale des Dentelles, Tulles, Broderies, Guipures 
et Passementeries, Paris, France 
Japan Textile Products Exporters! Association, Osaka, Japan 
Kay Manufacturing Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Narrow Fabrics Limited, Montreal, PQ. 
Nalpac Company, The, Montreal, P.Q. 
Newey Brothers (Canada) Ltd., Granby, P.Q. 
Peerless Carbon & Ribbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Primary Textiles Institute, Montreal, P.Q. and Toronto, Ont. 
Rubber Association of Canada, The, Toronto, Ont. 
Schiffli Embroidery Manufacturers' Association of Canada, The, 
Montreal, PQ. 
Silk & Rayon Users' Association (Incorporated), The, London, England 
Swiss Embroidery Exporters' Association, St. Gallen, Switzerland 
Textile Narrow Fabrics Council, The, Manchester, England 


Representatives of the following interests were present at 
the public hearing, but did not make submissions: 


Austrian Embassy, Ottawa, Ont. 

Bonar, Thomas, & Co. (Canada) Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

Cash, J. & J., (Canada) Limited, Belleville, Ont. 

Du Pont Company of Canada (1956) Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Fashion Accessories Industry, The, Montreal, P.Q. 

Garlock Packing Co. of Canada, Limited, The, Hamilton, Ont. 
Italian Embassy, Ottawa, Ont. 

United Kingdom Trade Commissioner, Ottawa, Ont. 
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SECTION I 


NARROW FABRICS 


The Industry in Canada 


Products 


The term "narrow fabrics", as used in this section, embraces 
fabrics not exceeding twelve inches in width, woven, braided or weft- 
less, as well as braided cords and made from natural or from manu- 
factured fibres or filaments. There are, however, a few types of 
narrow fabrics on which the Board is not reporting in this Section. 


The principal classes of narrow fabrics are webbing, ribbons, 
bindings, tapes, braids, labels and trimmings (see Table 7, Appendix 
III). Fire-hose jackets of textile fibres are also an important 
class of narrow fabrics and are dealt with in a separate section of 
this Report. 


At the public hearing of the Board, representatives of 
industry pointed out that the dividing lines between the various 
classes of narrow fabrics are far from clear in many cases; for 
example, between webbing, tapes and ribbons. The terms trimmings 
and bindings refer to use rather than to construction; accordingly, 
a trinming or a binding may be a tape, a ribbon or a braid. 


Certain of the above terms refer to the construction or 
weight of the fabric. Webbing, for example, is a relatively heavy 
woven fabric. Non-elastic webbing is used in equipment for the Armed 
Forces, in parachute harness, safety belting, drive belting, and in 
many other ways. Elastic webbings have some rubber threads in the 
warp, and are used in men's underwear shorts, pyjamas and other 
garments. 


Tape, according to the Callaway Textile Dictionary, is 
"a narrow woven strip of stout cotton, linen or other textile 
material used as a flat string for tying purposes, for binding, 
etc." Tapes are generally lighter than webbings, although there 
is no clear dividing line. They are generally made of cotton or 
fibre glass, although man-made fibres are also coming into use. 
Tapes may be woven in narrow widths or they may be slit from broad- 
woven fabrics. Some tapes consist of yarns which are held together 
by a bonding agent. Tapes are used for binding garments, mattresses, 
rugs, footwear and other products; they are used in the electrical 
industry, on tennis courts and in many other ways. 


Ribbons, according to the industry, cannot be defined satis- 


factorily. However, they are generally of man-made fibres and are 
decorative or consumer products. Like tapes, ribbons may be narrow- 
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woven, slit from broadwoven fabric, or may consist of warp yarns 
bonded together. They have many uses; in gift packaging, for example, 
in decorating and binding garments and in millinery. 


A braid, according to Callaway, is "a narrow tubular or flat 
fabric produced by intertwining a single set of yarns according to a 
definite pattern". Among the principal types of braids are elastic 
braids, braided cords and flat braids. Braids are used as shoe laces, 
bindings and trimmings and where elasticity in garments is required. 


Fabric labels are usually jacquard woven on narrow fabric 
looms. In some instances, however, the desired name or insignia is 
printed on the fabric rather than woven into it. 


Certain goods made from narrow fabrics are also included in 
the inquiry. With few exceptions, they are classified for customs 
purposes according to fibre content with products made from broad- 
woven fabrics. Shoe laces and bias tapes are classified as products 
rather than as narrow fabrics. 


Equipment and Processes 


The gang loom, designed specially for the production of 
narrow fabrics, and the braiding machine have been for many years the 
types of equipment which characterize the Narrow Fabrics Industry. 

The industry also uses various other types of machinery including 
equipment for producing weftless ribbon and tapes and for slitting 
fabrics. Some fabrics under twelve inches in width can be and are 
produced on fly shuttle looms, frequently referred to as "broad looms", 
However, such looms are rarely used to produce fabrics under six inches 
in width. By far the greatest part of the fabrics woven in the narrow 
are less than three inches in width, and these fabrics are produced on 
gang looms or, to a much smaller extent, on the relatively new needle 
loomse <A gang loom differs substantially from a fly shuttle loom; the 
latter has one shuttle which is thrown back and forth across the entire 
face of the loom. In contrast, the gang loom has many shuttles, each 
of which oscillates back and forth over a few inches to produce one 
strip of narrow fabric; in this manner, many strips of fabric are made 
simultaneously on one loom. 


The needle loom, like the gang loom, is designed specially 
for weaving narrow fabrics. While it produces cloth much faster than 
the gang loom, its initial cost is much higher. The needle loom also 
presents new problems in quality control; at present, it occupies a 
minor place in the industry and there are conflicting views on its 
future. 


Braiding machines have no resemblance to looms nor do they 
produce similar products. Some braiding machines are more suitable 
for flat braiding, and others for tubular braiding. The width of the 
braid which can be produced is determined by the number of carriers 
on a braiding machine. A braiding machine is small and seldom costs 
more than two or three hundred dollars; each machine produces only 
one braid at a time. 
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The Industry 


The Narrow Fabrics Industry, excluding the producers of 
textile fire-hose, is herein taken to consist of all plants, half or 
more of the output of which, by value, consists of narrow fabrics ie 
There were fifty such plants in 1957, and the total value of their 
shipments of narrow fabrics accounted for 82 p.c. of total Canadian 
shipments of narrow fabrics\2/. The remaining 18 p.c. of output was 
produced by plants in other segments of the textile industry. 


Employment in the industry totalled 2,010 in 1957 (Table 1, 
Appendix III), and has been relatively constant for a number of years. 
Female production workers accounted for 53 pec. of the total in 1957 
compared with 21 p.c. in All Manufacturing Industries and 36 p.c. in 
All Textile Industries Except Clothing. 


The Narrow Fabrics Industry is one of the smallest segments 
of the Textile Industry, as illustrated by the figures for 1957 in 
the following table: 


Value Added by Value of Factory 
Employees Manufacture shipments 
de 
§ 


Gs 
4 


All Textile Industries 181,287 767,746, 509 1,669 ,456,775 
Cotton 22,657 94,801,827 238,979, 832 
Wool 1250 48,942, 342 118,98),181 
Man-made Fibres 05,252 $5,273,644 163,809,960 
Knitted 21,661 Sh 7 853 19261615757 
Narrow Fabrics 2,010 8,692,096 17,109,814 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
All the plants in the industry are small or of medium size 


in comparison with manufacturing industry in general; however, five 
plants accounted for 50 p.c. of the total employment in 1957: 


Size Distribution of Plants in Terms of Employment, 1957‘) 


Average 

Employment 

No. of Employees No. of Plants Employment per plant 
pipe Ane Li L55 9g 
20 = 39 9 270 30 
LO - 99 4 388 55 
100 and over LS) 1,018 203 
Total 38 Leo. 4g 


(a) Twelve firms employing 179 persons did not authorize the Board to 
examine their returns to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and are 
not included in this table. 


(1) This definition is slightly more restrictive than that used by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in compiling its annual report 
"Narrow Fabrics Industry". 

(2) Statistics of total Canadian shipments of narrow fabrics exclude 
towelling, some of which is produced in widths slightly under 
twelve inches. 
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Appendix V contains a list of establishments primarily 
engaged in producing narrow fabrics in 1958 and indicates, as far as 
can be ascertained from public information, the types of products 
made by each establishment. 


The five largest producers, Belding-Corticelli, Burlington, 
Donahue(1), Granby Zlastic and the Narrow Fabrics Division of Hamilton 
Cotton, account for a little over half of the total value of narrow 
fabrics produced by all industries in Canada. These five firms pro- 
duce a very large part of the total output of narrow-woven ribbons, 
webbing, and tapes, and account for about half of the total produc- 
tion of braids and shoe laces. Most of the narrow-woven ribbon is 
produced by Burlington and Belding-Corticelli. A large portion of 
Canadian output of webbing is made by Hamilton Cotton, Granby Elastic 
and Donahue. Other firms specialize in one or two classes of pro- 
ducts, such as woven labels, shoe laces, braids, non-woven ribbons 
and tapes, and slit tapes or bindings. 


Of the 2,010 employees in the industry in 1957, there were 
1,382 in Quebec and 628 in Ontario. 


Size of Localities with Plants in the 
Narrow Fabrics Industry, 1957 


Population of Unemployment No. of No. of No. of 

Insurance Commission Area Localities Plants Employees 
1,000 = 9,999 7a) 7 459 
10,000 = 29,999 5 6 760 
40,000 = 59,000 2 5 59 
200,000 and over ~ Doo 
Total alee 38 iyepul 


(a) One locality is a Toronto: suburb. 


Employment in the industry is widely distributed, and in 
each area where plants are located it accounts for a small percentage 
of the labour force. At the same time, the plant of Belding-Corticelli 
at Coaticook and the plants of Granby Elastic and Burlington, at Granby, 
are significant factors in their respective communities, as are some 
of the other mills which are located in small and medium size towns. 


Wages of production workers in the Narrow Fabrics Industry 
are among the lowest in manufacturing industries in Canada; they are 
also below those of a good number of other textile industries, as the 
table below illustrates. 


(1) Donahue Corporation of Canada Ltd. is classified outside the 
Narrow Fabrics Industry because narrow fabrics constitute less 
than 50 p.c. of the firm's total output, by value. 
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Average Hour Earnings of Production Workers in Canada 
in dollars 


Week ending October 31, 1958 


Industry Men Women Both Sexes 
All Manufacturing Industries 1.80 1.08 1.65 
Narrow fabrics 1.26 0.89 110 
Cotton yarn and cloth este 1.12 leae 
Woollen goods 1.28 i i¢) 1.19 
Synthetic spun yarn & fabrics 1.27 0.99 1.21 
Knit goods (incl. hosiery) Leow 0.91 1.03 
Hosiery (all types) et 0.93 1.10 


Source: Dominion Bureau of. Statistics. 


No doubt, the relatively low level of wages paid in the 
Narrow Fabrics Industry is related to the fact that the value added 
per employee is lower than in many leading manufacturing industries 
in Canada. The table below shows value added per employee in selected 
industries, in 1957: 


(3) 
All Manufacturing Industries Lgeeu 
Narrow fabrics Ay Jou. 
Petroleum products Bhs (Ut 
Pulp and paper aOR SIR! 
Primary iron and steel 9,586 
Cotton yarn and cloth He 110 


The great importance of wages in the costs of the Narrow 
Fabrics Industry is indicated by the fact that salaries and wages 
amounted to 60.6 p.c. of value added in 1957. While this percentage 
is somewhat less than that for the textile industry as a whole, for 
All Manufacturing the percentage was 49.1. In other words, wages 
are the largest component of added value in the Narrow Fabrics 
Industry, whereas in other industries, such as Petroleum Products 
and Pulp and Paper, other cost factors, including capital cost, are 
relatively more important. 


Growth Trends 


Statistics of the physical volume of output by the Narrow 
Fabrics Industry are not available; it is possible, however, to obtain 
a fairly good indication of the volume of output by examining the 
poundage of yarns used by the industry. The poundage increased sub- 
stantially over the period 1949-1953. In 1954, a year of business 
recession, it dropped sharply and remained fairly constant at the 
lower level during the following four years. 


Capital expenditures on plant and equipment have not been 
high in recent years. Probably the largest capital expenditure in 
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the industry since World War II was the construction in 1947 of a new 
ribbon plant at Granby to replace an older one. There has been some 
modernization of existing gang looms and this process is still under 
way. There appears to have been very little expenditure on braiding 
equipment since the war. 


Employment in plants producing narrow fabrics is below the 
levels of 1949 and 1951. The table below indicates, however, that 
with a smaller work force the industry produced much more in 1957 
and 1958 than in 1949 and approximately the same quantity as in 1951. 
In other words, output per employee has increased sharply in recent 
years. The apparent output of narrow fabrics and the population of 
Canada have increased by approximately the same percentage over the 
period 1949-1958. The output of narrow fabrics, however, has fluc- 
tuated considerably while the growth of population has been much more 
regular. 


loyment, Yarn Use and Population 


194,9=100 
1951, “9'1953'Ge IO5INY HLO55) WELY56 PAEO5 (ee 1956 
Employment 101 97 92 89 9h 93 83 
Yarns Used 129 W1 121k 117 he 12h 25 
Population of 
Canada 104 110 li, aly 120 120 123 


The Canadian Market for Narrow Fabrics 


Statistical information of production and imports, much of 
it from published sources, has been gathered together in this Report. 
The published statistics have been revised in a number of instances 
in the light of other information obtained during the inquiry. Thus, 
while there are inevitably some gaps, it has been possible to make a 
fairly comprehensive estimate of the Canadian market for narrow 
fabrics. 


The Primary Textiles Institute presented almost no statistics 
on the production or imports of narrow fabrics. They asserted that 
no clearly defined or reliable statistics were available. The follow- 
ing statement appears in their brief: 


"Import statistics are available only for those narrow fabrics 
which are covered by specific tariff items and statistical 
items. A large proportion of fabrics under 12" in width, and 
products made therefrom, show up in import statistics only as 
an undefined portion of large 'basket items! which include 
also broad fabrics and products. In respect of Canadian pro- 
duction, due to the complexity of the industry, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics report on the Narrow Fabrics Industry 
has severe limitations. It omits firms which are substantial 
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producers of Narrow Fabrics. It includes some firms which do 
not produce Narrow Fabrics at all; some of these only conduct 
such operations as printing on tapes, others are manufacturers 
of lace or companies which apply adhesives, operations which 
are outside the scope of the tariff items which you are now 
reviewing. 


"We are therefore unable to present you with tables, of the 
types submitted to the Board in the cotton, wool and man-made 
fibres hearings, outlining the markets for narrow fabrics." 


Five pages of its brief were devoted to a detailed criticism 
of available statistics. In addition, the Institute questioned the 
importance of statistics in relation to the case they were presenting. 
The spokesman for the Institute stated: 


"ZT would like to preface the filing of this information with 
the statement that our whole brief has pursued the line of 
argument that there is no logical reason to distinguish be- 
tween a fabric which is twelve inches in width and a fabric 
which is under twelve inches in width, of the same component 
materials. 


"Sir, with this basic logic, quite frankly I do not think that 
questions of statistics assume the same importance for us as 

if we were approaching our case along some other line. I think 
that the effects of our proposals take secondary place to the 
effects of not following our proposals and setting up tariff 
items with artificial boundary lines." 


Careful study was given to the comments of the Primary 
Textiles Institute respecting published statistics. Of necessity 
published statistics are seldom, if ever, precisely suited to highly 
specialized needs; the Board has encountered a considerable number 
of problems on this score in the preparation of statistics for this 
study. To some extent the Board is in a preferred position because 
it has access to confidential information. It has consequently been 
possible in many instances to adapt available statistics to the 
requirements of this Chapter. 


The principal difficulties encountered in preparing import 
statistics are dealt with in Appendix II. 


For statistics of domestic production, the annual report 

"The Narrow Fabrics Industry" by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was not the only source consulted; use was also made of statistics 
of total Canadian shipments of narrow fabrics by all industries, 
which are available in two other annual publications of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics(1). There are terminological difficulties which 
originate within the Narrow Fabrics Industry. These present problems 
in reporting statistics of specific narrow fabric products; for 
example, the D.B.S. attempts to report bindings and tapes separately, 


(1) See shipments of products listed alphabetically in the following 
annual publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
General Review of the Manufacturing Industries. 
General Review of Textile Mills. 
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although they are often one and the same product. Obviously, there 
must be confusion between these two headings. Where possible, the 
Board has attempted to overcome such statistical uncertainties by 
combining the two statistical series. 


Trends in Production and Imports 


The broad trends in the Canadian market for narrow fabrics 
are reflected in the following table: 


Canadian Shipments and Identifiable Imports 
of Narrow Fabrics 


Total Imports Identifiable 

Year Canadian Shipments as Narrow Fabrics 
(000) (3000) 

live) ee CoD 

1947 we 4,195 

1948 yy 125 2,465 

1949 13,647 2 gente 

1950 eee 15 eee 

1951 16,883 3,242 

1952 15,847 3,013 

ah 5 17,188 Sye7s 

1954, LU, 746 3803 

L955 16,739 4,176 

1956 18,048 4,798 

wt 18,656 4,657 

1958 ee Whee 

9 months 

Vey, 58 Ce 3,386 

1959 ae 3,680 


A large proportion of narrow fabric imports is separately 
reported in official import statistics, but significant quantities 
are classified under basket import classes which include a variety of 
goods other than narrow fabrics. The value of narrow fabric ees 
under basket classes in 1957 is estimated to have been {1.5 million 1); 
total imports are estimated to have been valued at slightly more than 
$6 million. In 1957 these imports are estimated to have supplied 
about one-quarter of the Canadian market. Taking these estimates into 
account, it would appear that in 1957 the total supply of narrow 
fabrics amounted to $24.8 million. 


Identifiable imports were larger in 1947 than in any subse- 
quent year until 1956. Emergency exchange control regulations were 
probably responsible for the sharply reduced level of imports in 1948, 
1949 and 1950. Identifiable imports rose substantially between 1950 
and 1954. Since 1954, the value of imports identifiable as narrow 
fabrics has increased in about the same proportion as the value of 
domestic shipments. 


(1) See Appendix II. 
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For many years the major source of narrow fabric imports 
has been the United States. Between 69 and 72 p.c. of the value of 
imports identifiable as narrow fabrics came from the United States 
in the years 1954 to 1958, inclusively. 


Imports Identifiable as Narrow Fabrics, by Sources 
($000) 


United United 

Year States Kingdom Japan Other Tout 
1939 — «678 209 70 439 Ae OS 
194,7 23051 8h,7 - 485 lego 
1948 Deicke 1,058 “ 28h, 25465 
LO5h ed irar 52 rls 429 3,803 
1955 2,965 — 526 281 L02 Le L76 
1957 3,2h9 SE by) 423 29 1.657 
1958 3,301 L87 528 Bp hy) Pee ale 
9 months 

1958 2,403 351 332 300 3,386 
a7 52 29439 336 pes Bb) 3,680 


It may be seen that the value of imports from the United 
Kingdom has declined steadily, accounting for 10 pec. of total imports 
in 1958. Imports from Japan have risen rapidly since 1954, and ac- 
counted for ll p.c. of total imports in 1958. The physical proportion 
of imports coming from Japan in 1958 was undoubtedly higher than 11 
PeCe, because the values per pound of narrow fabrics from Japan have 
been lower than those from the United States and Europe. 


The value of imports from countries under the heading "Other" 
has declined as a proportion of total imports since 195k. 


Market Trends, by Fibre Content 


Although more than half of the Canadian output of narrow 
fabrics consists of cotton, there has been a gradual but definite 
trend toward greater use of man-made fibre yarns in narrow fabrics. 
While this trend has been evident in Canadian production, it has been 
much more pronounced in imports. In 1958, the Canadian Narrow Fabrics 
Industry consumed a little less cotton yarn than in 1948 but it used 
15 pece more yarn of man-made fibres. 


Narrow Fabrics Industry 


Consumption of Specified Yarns 
(1000 lbs. ) 


Yarns 194.8 1957. 1958 
Cotton 2,587 2,622 2,480 
Rayon filament 1093 Lek: els 
Spun rayon and mixtures 149 338 459 


Nylon 3h L5y 178 
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The same trends are evident in figures on domestic shipments, 
as the following table shows: 


Shipments of Selected Narrow Fabrics 


by the Narrow Fabrics Indust 
($000) 


Mainly Cotton: 1948 1957 
Cotton shoe laces 972 985 
Cotton binding 390 at: 
Cotton labels 5719 204, 
Cotton tapes(a) 1,619 Lyte? 
Non-elastic webbing, all fibres = 988 
Cotton braids _ 422 
Cotton cord, fringes and tassels a a 
Sub-total 4,602 Baek 
Mainly Man-made: 
Synthetic shoe laces 32 48 
Synthetic bindings 162 245 
Synthetic labels 129 a3 
Synthetic braids 142 615 
Synthetic cords, fringes and tassels 191 219 
Ribbons 2,740 2,766 
Sub-total 3,396 1, 466 


(a) Includes tapes other than cotton in 1948, but the amount is 
believed to have been small. 


Cotton has maintained its dominance in the production of 
shoe laces, bindings, tapes, and probably of non-elastic webbing. 
It has lost ground to man-made fibres in woven labels, cords, fringes 
and tassels, and braids. 


Imports of narrow fabrics under classes believed to consist 


largely of cotton are shown below for 1948 and 1958. The value of 
imports under these classes was lower in 1958 than in 1948. 


Imports of Narrow Fabrics, Mainly Cotton 
(3000) 


S.C. Description 1948 1958 
3086 Braided wick for sanctuary lamps, wax candles 
or tapers 26 38 


3137 Woven or braided fabrics, not exceeding 12 

inches in width, vegetable fibres, n.o.p., not 

to contain silk, synthetic textile nor wool 688 809 
3574  Plaited or braided lines and cords, non-elastic, 

not exceeding one inch in circumference, of 


vegetable fibres 31 ont 
3083 Belting, cotton 286 282 
3092 Ladder tapes and braided cords, for Venetian 

blinds 318 13 
9058 Boot, shoe, shirt and stay laces 21 L6 


dhs y hie ate 
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Imports,of narrow fabrics under classes consisting mainly of 
synthetic fibres‘) are shown below for 1948 and 1958: 


Imports of Narrow Fabrics, Mainly Man-made Fibres 
($000) 


Sele Description 194.8 1958 


3373 Woven fabrics, synthetic textile fibres, not 
exceeding 12 inches in width, generally known 


as "ribbons" 674 Us log 

3553 Braids, cords, gimp, fringes and tassels, 
whether containing tinsel or not, neoOepe 1G 841 
82h, 2,008 


The value of imports of narrow fabrics of man-made fibres 
under these two classes more than doubled over the ten-year period. 
Moreover, there is evidence that imports of narrow fabrics of man-made 
fibres not included in these classes also increased substantially. 
Industry representatives have stated that imports of elastic braids, 
which have risen sharply, have been composed mainly of rayon and 
rubber. The imports of non-woven ribbon of man-made fibres in s.ce 
3392, which are now believed to be substantial, are a development of 
the past few years. 


In terms of physical volume, the trend to increased imports 
of narrow fabrics of man-made fibres has almost certainly been even 
more pronounced than the value figures would indicate. The reason 
for this is that prices of cotton fabrics in recent years have been 
higher than in 1948, whereas, prices of fabrics of man-made fibres 
have been considerably lower. 


From the foregoing analysis of Canadian shipments and imports 
of narrow fabrics of cotton and man-made fibres the following con- 
clusions may be drawn. There has been little change in production or 
in imports of cotton narrow fabrics since 1948. Imports of synthetic 
narrow fabrics have risen much more rapidly than domestic production, 
so that the major competitive pressure is apparently from man-made 
fibres, which now form the major portion of imported narrow fabrics. 


Market Trends by Principal Products 


Ribbons - In terms of value, the apparent market for ribbons increased 
by about 10 p.c. between 1948 and 1957 while the value of domestic 
shipments changed very little. Accordingly, imports have gained a 
greater share of the market, holding 31.3 pec. in 1957. 


(1) Import Statistical Class 3373 specifies "synthetic textile fibres"; 
Import Statistical Class 3553 does not specify "synthetic", but 
similar products of cotton are provided for elsewhere. 
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Avparent Canadian Market for Ribbons(3) 


Total Imports as 
Canadian Imports Total epee; {oh 


Year Shipments U.S.Ae Japan Other Total Su ak Supply 
(3000) ($000) (33000) ($000) (3000) $5000 


1948 3,268 502 = L400 902. 4,170 21.6 
1951 2,878 123 8 BHA L075 oye Zlem 
1956 3,218 tyre Sh, PRUE std OH, 4,694, 31.4 
1957 Sythe) UUs 83 218 1,446 4,,616 31.3 
1958 oe 1,092 86 20 fe wieceD ee ee 
9 months 

1958 pt 796 56 TES 201d np os 
Lede) ee 883 62 170, gPrS oe me 


(a) Canadian shipments include all types of ribbons; imports exclude 
weftless ribbons which are classified under s.c. 3392. Ribbons 
which are classified under sec. 3392 in entries valued at over 
$1,000 in 1956 had a total value of $79,877. 


For many years, ribbons have been made principally from 
synthetic yarns. Prior to World War II, practically all ribbons were 
woven in the narrow and had selvedges. In recent years, ribbons made 
by slitting broadwoven fabrics while fusing the edges, and non-woven 
or weftless ribbons made by pressing a warp of synthetic yarns onto 
an acetate film strip, have become significant factors in the market 
for low cost ribbon. 


In 1957, narrow-woven ribbons with selvedges accounted 
for slightly more than half the total value of Canadian ribbon ship- 
ments. It would appear from available statistics that shipments of 
these ribbons decreased between 1948 and 1957 both in terms of value 
and volume, while shipments of weftless and fused edge ribbons in- 
creased. 


While no classification of ribbon imports by types is avail- 
able, an industry representative estimated that about half were narrow- 
woven with selvedges. The United States is the chief source of ribbon 
imports. Large quantities of narrow-woven ribbons and, according to 
industry representatives, most imports of fused and weftless ribbons 
come from that country. 


Although imports from Japan increased rapidly between 1952 
and 1956, they accounted for a very small proportion of the total 
market. Industry representatives expressed the belief that most of 
the imports from Japan were standard lines of low cost narrow-woven 
ribbons with selvedges. They pointed out that, in volume, imports 
from Japan accounted for a larger proportion of imports than was 
apparent from their value. In 1958,though imports from Japan accounted 
for only 7 pec. of the value,they represented 19 p.c. of the volume of 
total imports of ribbons. 
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Synthetic Braids, Cords, Fringes and Tassels - Imports of braids, 
fringes and tassels of man-made fibres and rubber yarn covered with 


cotton or man-made fibres were valued at %305,000 in 1947 and 3841,000 
in 1958. The published statistics of domestic shipments of braids, 
cords, fringes and tassels of man-made fibres are of such a nature 
that, for technical reasons, they are somewhat unsuited to the Board's 
purposes; however they do indicate an increase in domestic shipments 
in the decade extending from 1948 to 1958; it would appear that 
imports supply a substantial portion of the market for these products, 
probably over one-third. 


Woven Labels - Total Canadian shipments of woven labels were valued 
at $1,211,000 in 1957, much the same as in 1951. Preliminary 
statistics indicate a decline in shipments of labels by the Narrow 
Fabrics Industry of about 20 pec. in 1958 There has been a pro- 
nounced shift from cotton to synthetic labels since 1948. A large 
proportion of the cotton labels produced in 1957 are believed to have 
been name tapeSe 


Imports of labels are not reported separately in the official 
statistics but, according to a Japanese source, labels valued at 
$134,374 were exported from Japan to Canada in 1957. A Canadian pro- 
ducer stated that he had no competition from imports of cotton labels 
but that he had a great deal from imported rayon labels. 


Elastic Webbing - Imports of elastic webbing rose sharply in 1953, 
owing mainly to imports from the United States and Europe. Sales 
from Kurope fell off in subsequent years, but imports from Japan 
increased substantially during 1955 and 1956. Imports from Japan 
were lower in 1957 and 1958 but showed a substantial increase in the 
first nine months of 1959. In terms of volume, though not of value, 
Japan is now the principal foreign supplier. Between 1953 and 1957, 
imports of elastic webbing supplied between 17 and 22 p.c. of the 
market. The belief was expressed at the hearing that most imports 
of elastic webbing were of synthetic yarns. 


A domestic manufacturer expressed the view that an important 
factor in containing the level of imports was the high standard of 
quality demanded by the Canadian consumer and maintained by the 
domestic manufacturers. 


Apparent Canadian Market for Klastic Webbing 


Total Imports as 

Canadian Imports Total Deli OL 
Year Shipments U.S.A. Japan Other Total Supply _Supply 

(3000) (S000) (5000) ($000) (i;000) @aa0 

1952 2,439 goala) ala) g9@) agq'@) a 
1950 2,738 422 8 183 613 Srope 18,3 
1954 2,136 311 Pe 101 437 25573 17.0 
Lee ey ey Ae 345 107 98 550 3,141 17.5 
1956 2,629 443 222 125 790 3,619 21.8 
19% 2,980 458 ie 98 631 3,611 17.5 
1958 oe 561 81 91 733 oe oe 
9 months 
19 58 ee L07 56 66 530 ee Cm) 
1959 ee s72 200 59 631 ee oe 


(a) Includes braids in 1952. 


Blastic Braids - The Canadian market for elastic braids nearly doubled 
in volume between 1953 and 1958. Although imports have increased sub- 
stantially and now supply more than half the market, domestic production 
has changed very little. 


Apparent Canadian Market for Elastic Braia(a) 


Total Imports as 
Canadian Imports Total PeC. of 
Year Shipments U.S.A. Japan Other Total Supply Su 
('000 lbs.) (000 lbs.) (1000 lbs. 
1953 LLS 37 30 Eh) 102 550 18.5 
1954 LLO 68 ra 20 iy 578 pre 3 
955 437 65 118 Uy een OF 634, 31.1 
1956 Ahh 55 203 Ibe 270 74 3768 
19 5 450 70 - 309 Ly 396 8.6 46.8 
te Ret) 460 Wh 455 13 D2Y 1,019 bed 
9 months 
1958 oe 58 Pay be | 9 366 oe ee 
1959 ee 49 22 8 479 ee ee 


(a) Figures on Canadian shipments from Primary Textiles Institute. 
Import figures from Trade of Canada. 


An industry representative ascribed the sharp rise in the 
consumption of elastic braids to style trends in ladies! wear and to 
a shift from quarter-inch to half-inch width. 


In volume, the United States was the principal foreign 
supplier of elastic braids until 1955, when Japan became the chief 
source. Japan supplied about 45 p.c. of the Canadian market in 1958, 
and imports from that country increased substantially during the first 
nine months of 1959. 
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In value, imports held 30 p.c. of the market in 1958, an 
increase from 13.6 pec. in 1953. 


Canadian manufacturers estimated that about 60 p.c. of 
Canadian elastic braid production was made from synthetic yarns. It 
was stated that the great bulk of elastic braid imports was also made 
from synthetic yarns. 


Braids and Woven Narrow Fabrics of Cotton - Complete market statistics 
on cotton braids and cotton woven narrow fabrics are not available. 
There is, nonetheless, a good deal of statistical evidence, and it 
indicates that there has been no substantial rise in import competition 
since 1948. 


The market for boot, shoe and corset laces (Table 13, 
Appendix III) has increased very little since 1948. While the value 
of imports has risen a little faster than that of domestic shipments, 
imports accounted for only 3.3 pece of supply in 1957. 


The following table contains the available statistics of 
Canadian shipments of certain braids and woven narrow fabrics of 
cotton. 


Cotton Cotton(b) cotton(>) Non-Ela ae Cotton(b) 
Year Tapes(@) Binding Labels Braids _ Webbing(¢) ‘rimming Total 


000 

1948 1,619 1,398 579 686 569 100 4951 
1952 1,637 852 200 326 1,768 562 5345 
1954 1,372 1,157 226 293 1,103 1g 4,169 
1955 1,534 1,302 22 292 907 137 halk 
1956 1,800 1,135 218 345 1,122 192 4,812 
1957 1,799 77 20h 4.22 988 31,0 5 230 


(a) Narrow Fabrics Industry only; includes non-cotton tapes prior to 
1954. 

(b) Narrow Fabrics Industry only. 

(c) Believed to be largely cotton; there were large military purchases 
an 952. 


Imports of a broad range of cotton braids and cotton woven 
narrow fabrics are contained in the following table: 
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Year UeSA. U.Ke Other Total 
1948 SY fz) 21 1 1,000 
P52 776 350 I 1,138 
1 ks 70h, 359 oe 1,098 
1955 690 390 28 1,108 
1956 78h, 1,09 59 1,252 
1957 78h, L2h 49 Ly es 
1958 fyst ae (eh 1,129 
9 months 

1958 5h1L 2h1 32 813 
1959 568 pr 56 8,5 


(a) Import statistical classes 3083, 3086 and 3137. 


The two foregoing tables, while not identical in coverage, 
do not indicate marked trends in the market, either upward or down- 
ward, in terms of value. Evidence at the public hearing was to the 
same general effect. 


Slit or Cut Bindings and Tapes — The value of Canadian shipments of 


bindings and tapes which are slit or cut is estimated to have been 
about $2 million annually from 1951 to 1955, to have exceeded $2 
million in 1956 and to have been over $3 million in 1957. The sharp 
rise in output since 1955 is believed to have been associated with 
heavy demands for tape in certain industrial applications. 


Import statistics are not available, although it was said in 
evidence that there are imports from the United States. 


Summary Respecting the Market - It appears that the volume of narrow 
fabrics produced in Canada has remained fairly steady since 1948. 

The value of output has increased with the general rise in prices. 

By value, imports have increased more rapidly than domestic shipments. 
Domestic production in cotton is still very large, although there has 
been some shift to man-made fibres. Imports, on the other hand, have 
swung markedly to man-made fibres, which appear to give the keenest 
competition to domestic producers. The United States is by far the 
chief external source of supply, although imports from Japan have 
been increasing rapidly. It is estimated that, in 1957, domestic 
producers supplied approximately three-fourths of the market in terms 
of value. In the first nine months of 1959, of total imports identi- 
fiable as narrow fabrics, the United States supplied 66 p.c. while 
Japan supplied about 16 p.c., by value. 


Imports of cotton narrow fabrics do not appear to have posed 
a problem over the period 1948-1958. 


Available statistics indicate that output of narrow fabrics 
of man-made fibres increased by approximately 30 p.c. in terms of 
value between 1948 and 1957. Such statistics as are available 
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indicate that imports of narrow fabrics of man-made fibres have more 

than doubled over the same period and cover a wide range of products. 
The United States is by far the chief supplier of this type of narrow 
fabric. | 


Ribbons, mostly from the United States, are the largest item 
of import and supply about one-third of the total market. A consider- 
able proportion of the imports are said to be slit and fused ribbons. 


Imports of elastic braids containing man-made fibres have 
increased rapidly and, in volume, now supply more than half of the 
market. The use of elastic braid has approximately doubled since 
1952 and Japan has supplied most of this increased market with low- 
priced braid. 


Financial State of the Industry 


The Board has examined financial information from thirteen 
firms producing approximately 75 pec. of the total output of narrow 
fabrics in Canada. From 1949 to 1958, inclusive, each of these firms 
reported profits on its narrow fabric operations in each year with two 
exceptions: one firm reported a loss in each of two years and another 
in one year. 


In 1950 and 1951, the financial statements examined indicate 
that the rate of return on net worth was greater for producers G 
narrow fabrics as a group than for All Manufacturing Industries a). 
In subsequent years, the rate of return on net worth to narrow fabrics 
producers appears to have been slightly below that to All Manufacturing 
Industries. 


There are, of course, considerable variations from one firm 
to another in profitability. As a whole, the Narrow Fabrics Industry 
appears to be in a sounder financial position than most other divisions 
of the textile industry. 


Problems of the Narrow Fabrics Industry 


In its submission, the Primary Textiles Institute did not 
rest its case for a revision of the tariff on information or argument 
relating directly to the economic or financial condition of the pro- 
ducers of narrow fabrics. Rather, it argued that there are no 
differences in the economies of production of wide and narrow fabrics 
of the same component fibres, and no justification for the use of 
width as a criterion for tariff treatment. Representatives of the 
Institute stated in their submission: 


(1) See "Taxation Statistics", Department of National Revenue. 
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",.. the submission of the Primary Textiles Institute has 
endeavoured to point out that the nature of the goods now 
under review is such that a criterion of width introduces 
an artificial point of distinction which ignores those 
criteria which the Board has found significant in its 
studies to date, and that this distinction by width should 
not be perpetuated, much less extended. Tariff simplifi- 
cation is an added reason for following this line of 
approach." 


7 OK OK OOK OK 


"Qur submission today is merely that that treatment found 
appropriate for fabric exceeding 12" in width, is also 
appropriate for goods of the same component materials not 
exceeding 12" in width - and that the appropriateness of 
the various wordings and rate be then determined on the 
basis of the general coverage of the tariff items in 
question. " 


7 AK OK OOK OK 


"To take two pieces of webbing, perhaps made on the same 
looms, made from identical materials, and of the same 
construction, and then to apply differing rates of duty 
because of a fractional difference in width, appears to 

us an artificial type of distinction - a distinction with- 
out a difference. We believe this point to be self-evident 
as a general proposition. Should there be any exceptional 
cases, they should be dealt with as such, and not made into 
the rule." 


While the Primary Textiles Institute stated that its case 
for the deletion of the tariff items pertaining to narrow fabrics 
was not based on grounds of economic need, its submission did contain 
lengthy quotations from previous reports of the Tariff Board on other 
sectors of the textile industry, where the Board had found that cer- 
tain problems, such as short runs,existed. The submission of the 
Primary Textiles Institute contains the statement that the producers 
of narrow fabrics had similar problems. The following statement is 
contained on page 21 of the submission: 


"Producers of goods of narrow width, whether woven or braided, 
share the problems of producers of wider goods of the same 
component materials. As pointed out previously, they are in 
many cases the same producers; the goods may be produced in 
the same plants." 


While undoubtedly some prohlems are common to many sectors of 
the textile industry, they usually vary considerably in intensity from 
one sector of the industry to another. Further, as stated in previous 
reports, the Board has found that each of the various sectors of the 
industry has its own peculiar set of problems. 
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In comparing narrow fabrics with broadwoven fabrics, a 
representative of a leading manufacturer of webbing stated: 


"Tt is just a different business completely, really different 
in the sense of the products, in the manufacturing processes, 
in the cost factors, different in the trade that we go to and 
serve." 


While discussing problems of short runs and change-overs at 
the public hearing, a spokesman for a leading manufacturer of ribbons 
and tapes was asked if the problem of change-overs was any different 
from that in broadwoven fabrics. He replied: 


"Yes, there is a vast difference ... between the narrow fabric 
technical allergies (sic) and that of a broad fabric. In the 
narrow fabrics you are weaving, for most purposes, a multiple 
of pieces, or strips, at one time.... In the broad you are only 
weaving one wide one. Incidentally, I might say that I was 
attending a ribbon convention in the United States last week 
and they were referring to the fact of every one of those 
individual ones, as you see in the picture, is in itself a 
loom... There you have possibly 10 to 12 pieces of fabric, 
and in truth they are almost individual looms, as it were, and 
unfortunately the big problem—and I have seen it lick many a 
broad goods man—the edges on narrow fabrics is extremely 
important—-extremely—-whereas to the greatest extent edges, 

or selvedges, on broad goods is unimportant. 


"That is really what gives us our trouble. It has to be a 
certain width; it has to have a straight edge; it has to fit 
to a slide, or it has to wrap around a motor without over- 
lapping--a thousand and one other reasons why edges are of 
ultra importance. So if you had a plant with 100 gang looms 
producing 50 ribbons at a time, you have in truth almost 5,000 
looms." 


On the following day, the same spokesman qualified this 
position, as reported on page 190 and following pages in the Official 
Report of Proceedings, September 22, 1959. 


The Board is of the opinion that the problems of the narrow 
fabrics producers do differ in many respects from those of other 
sectors of the textile industry. There are also important differences 
as between various types of narrow fabrics. Many of these differences 
were brought out by witnesses for the Primary Textiles Institute at 
the public hearing. 


In the following paragraphs, certain of the problems encoun- 
tered in producing the principal types of narrow fabrics are discussed. 


Ribbons 
There are at least three basic types of ribbon on the market: 


narrow-woven ribbons, fused edge ribbons produced by slitting broad- 
woven synthetic fabrics with hot electric knives, and weftless ribbons 
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which usually consist of warp yarns held together by a strip of 
cellulose or paper or by some other form of adhesive. 


Narrow-Woven Ribbons - It would appear that manufacturers of narrow- 
woven ribbons have been faced with increasing competition from both 
domestic and foreign sources. There have been technological develop- 
ments which have resulted in greater use of slit ribbons with fused 
edges and of non-woven ribbons made by bonding warp yarns. These 
products, both domestic and imported, now supply a substantial part 
of the market for low-priced ribbons. Still other products, such 

as cellulose tapes, are entering the market in increasingly attractive 
and diversified forms. The United States has been and still is, by 
far, the chief source of imports of ribbon. However, imports of 
low-cost ribbons from Japan, though small, have been increasing 
rapidly. As a result of all of these factors the domestic producers 
of narrow-woven ribbons have not been able to expand their sales 
appreciably. Nevertheless, it would appear that manufacturers of 
ribbons have been able to maintain their industry at a profitable 
level. 


Representatives of domestic ribbon weavers stated that they 
are at a disadvantage in Canada in that individual Canadian mills 
must produce a greater variety than do individual mills in the United 
States. Since the Canadian market is small the greater variety 
results, they said, in short runs and higher unit costs of output. 

In addition, they pointed out that yarns, which are their principal 
raw material, are made more costly in Canada by customs duties, which 
range from 224 p.c. to about 30 p.c. under the Most-Favoured-Nation 
tariff. 


A spokesman for the ribbon weavers informed the Board that 
one of the most serious handicaps resulting from short runs was the 
high cost of setting up a loom. loom set-up charges per yard of out- 
put increase as the length of run diminishes. Although the industry 
was asked for facts and figures to enable the Board to assess the 
industry's disability in this regard, spokesmen declared at the public 
hearing that they had not, in fact, prepared data for the analysis of 
this aspect of their operations. The Board, therefore, obtained de- 
tailed information from certain weavers respecting change-over and 
other costs for selected lines of woven ribbon. 


In longer production runs a loom running continuously on a 
single pattern of ribbon needs to be stopped only when the warp beam 
must be replaced. The warp yarn on a full beam will supply a loom 
for periods which vary from one to three months depending on the type 
of yarn and construction of the ribbon. A pattern change is more 
complicated than a simple beam change. 


An industry spokesman stated the differences in his mill, 
between a beam change and a pattern change, were as follows: 


".e. in refurnishing a loom with yarn, recharging it with yarn, 
you take off the former beams, or yarn container, you have to 
clean up your loom, you twist or draw in the new yarn and then 
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there is a running-in period, which might be one day, but 
normally is about one week, before that loom settles down 
and you can turn it over to the attendant. 


Up to that time it is in the hands of a loom fixer, or a 
specialist. In the question of changing from this pattern 
to this pattern (indicating) ... why I say it takes three 
weeks eee you have an entirely different thing. 


You completely dismantle the loom; take off the old beam 
containers, take off the batten, take off the harnesb, put 
back in new equipment of a different size, and then run in 
your loom with a new yarn." 


The same spokesman said that about half of the beam changes in his 
mill involved pattern changes. He also estimated that about half 
of his looms are run on less than full beams. However, he was not 
in a position to say what proportion of the output of his mill was 
woven from full beams. 


With respect to the time involved in both beam and pattern 
changes the Board was able to obtain detailed information from other 
Canadian producers; this information leads to conclusions at variance 
with the opinion expressed above. They reported that, in their mills, 
these changes require much less time. 


A very great variety of ribbons was exhibited. However, 
except in the number of widths, less variety is found in ribbons than 
in many types of broadwoven fabrics; nearly all ribbons are produced 
from yarn of man-made fibres. In ribbons, variety is obtained for the 
most part by piece dyeing in plain colours rather than by more com- 
plicated processes such as printing or the weaving of coloured yarns 
into various patterns, sometimes on jacquard loomse In fact, most of 
the yarn<dyed ribbons used in Canada are imported. Moreover, while 
the ribbon producers do market new ranges each year, they presented 
no evidence that there is the same degree of pressure for change and 
variety as is found in broadwoven synthetic fabrics. 


These differences are offset to some extent by two circum- 
stances: the market for ribbons is much smaller than that for broad- 
woven fabrics, and most of the variety is supplied by the two main 
plants in Canada. 


In an attempt to appraise the disadvantages faced by domestic 
producers the Board obtained certain cost figures which, it was 
thought, might illustrate the burden of higher material costs and 
short runs. These figures were based on a limited sample and the 
conclusions should be treated with reserve; they suggest that these 
disadvantages amount to less than 25 p.c., the most-favoured-nation 
rate of duty. 


Fused Ribbons - Fused ribbon is produced from broadwoven fabrics of 
man-made fibres, principally acetate and nylon. These broadwoven 
fabrics are classified under tariff item 562a which carries a 
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most-favoured-nation rate of 30 pec. and 20 cents per pound. The 

ad valorem equivalent of the rate on these fabrics entering from 
the United States is usually between 35 and 40 pwc. The fused 
ribbon enters under tariff item 538k at a most-favoured-nation rate 
of 25 pece The amount of processing in producing fused ribbon from 
broadwoven fabrics is relatively small, the cost of the fabric being 
a large part of the total cost. 


It was asserted that the differential in tariff rates between 
broadwoven fabrics and fused ribbons made it unprofitable to produce 
fused ribbon in Canada from purchased broadwoven fabrics. One domestic 
producer said that his equipment for making fused ribbon was idle and 
that he was importing his supplies of such ribbon from the United 
States. He estimated that about 50 pec. of all imports of ribbon were 
of the fused variety. It was said in evidence that the largest pro- 
ducer of fused ribbon in Canada is basically a producer of broadwoven 
fabrics. The Primary Textiles Institute pointed out that the Canadian 
weavers of broadwoven fabrics have an interest in selling their pro- 
ducts for conversion into slit and fused ribbon. 


Weftless Ribbons - This new type of ribbon is produced primarily from 
viscose yarns. It enters under tariff item 563 at a most-favoured- 
nation rate of 274 p.c. The proposals of the Primary Textiles 
Institute would not change this rate. 


Braids 


One domestic producer emphasized variety and short runs as 
problems common to his entire braiding operation: 


",..e in our braiding division we consider that we are running 
fairly well when we have 80 p.c. of our braiders running. 
However, we do know that this tremendous variety of stuff that 
we attempt to produce—and I feel quite sure that you would not 
find an American plant, or even a Japanese plant which attempted 
to produce in one plant this tremendous variety—does bring 
about its problems and, of course, naturally does contribute 
also to a certain amount of down-time, or stop and change, if 
you wish, and in braiders that is partially related, too, to 
style or seasonal changes. 


What we, of course, do like to see running are the staple items. 
The staple items are the items that you can expect to run fairly 
steadily and fairly continuously, and the more you can run on 
staple items the less difficulty you have from a start and go 
operation, and unfortunately the Japanese penetration of the 
market is largely in the staple items and the specialty, or 
short run items, are the ones that are being left to the 
Ganadian producer to handle." 


The Board was impressed by the great age of much of the 
braiding equipment in use in Canada. The absence of new equipment 
may be due in part to the fact that technological progress in this 
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sphere has been slow. In addition, it appears that this line of 
production, especially of elastic braids, has not been sufficiently 
profitable to encourage new investment or, in some cases, even 
adequate maintenance. 


Non-Elastic Braids - These products normally are made either from 
cotton or from man-made fibres. A large part of the output of 

cotton braids is made into shoe laces, imports of which have been very 
small. Braids of man-made fibres enter under tariff item 538m and 
are dutiable at a most-favoured-nation rate of duty of 224 p.c. 

In the import statistics, braids of man-made fibres are combined 

with cords, gimp, fringes and tassels; imports of this group rose 
sharply from 1950 to 1956 and remained at a high level in 1957 and 
1958. 


Elastic Braids - Most elastic braids enter under tariff item 57ha 
at a most-favoured-nation rate of 25 p.c. Industry representatives 
estimated that about 60 p.c. of Canadian elastic braid production 
and the great bulk of imports contained synthetic yarns. 


They complained about the imports of elastic braids from 
Japan which have risen sharply in volume in recent years until in 
1957 they accounted for about 55 p.c. of total Canadian supply. 


According to statistics contained in Trade of Canada, imports 
of braided elastics from Japan have been valued at about 60 cents 
per pound, compared with $2.00 per pound from the United States. A 
Canadian manufacturer pointed out that domestic producers of synthetic- 
elastic braids pay from 74 to 89 cents per pound for rayon yarn, and 
$1.21 per pound for rubber thread. From this evidence it would appear 
that the cost of raw materials alone is higher in Canada than the cost 
of the finished Japanese product. Raw materials account for between 
LO to 60 pece of total costs in Canada. 


It was stated that a particular type of synthetic-elastic 
braid made in Japan was being offered from stock in Montreal at $2.56 
for 144 yards whereas the price of a comparable Canadian braid was 
$3092. 


The evidence placed before the Board indicated that standard 
types of rayon-elastic braid enter Canada from Japan at prices far 
below the costs of Canadian producers. Canadian producers, however, 
appear to have some advantages in marketing all except standard 
volume lines, such as plain white elastic in established widths; the 
problems of assessing the demand and of keeping stocks must be very 
much greater when the source of supply is a long distance from the 
market. The rise in imports from Japan has coincided with a sharp 
rise in Canadian consumption; thus, although Canadian producers have 
been denied the benefits of the increased demand, their shipments 
have not actually declined. 
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Elastic Webbing 


Most elastic webbing enters under tariff item 57ha at a 
most-favoured-nation rate of 25 p.c., although significant quantities 
enter under tariff item 574b at 20 pec. 


The evidence indicated that the greater proportion of domestic 
production of elastic webbing is made from cotton and rubber but that 
there was a trend toward a greater use of yarns of man-made fibre and 
rubber. A domestic producer stated that, in his opinion, most imported 
elastic webbing contained yarns of man-made fibre and rubber. 


A Canadian producer compared his operating costs with those 
of a mill in the United States which produces some products similar 
to his. He said that labour costs in his Canadian plant are lower; 
greater use is made of female workers and the work load per weaver 
is higher in his plant where a weaver tends three looms as against 
two in the United States plant. This spokesman believed that his 
lower labour cost was more than offset by other factors. He stated 
that United States mills probably average two and a half shifts 
whereas his mill averages only about one and a half shifts, with the 
result that his per unit overhead costs are higher. He ascribed his 
inability to operate more than one and a half shifts, in part, to the 
fact that runs in his plant are much shorter than in the United States 
plants. He seldom accepts an order for a construction unless it can 
keep a loom operating for a period of from six to eight weeks on a 
basis of at least one shift. In some cases, where the picks per 
minute are the same, he may run part of a gang loom on one construction 
and part of it on another. 


By operating three shifts it would often be possible to com- 
plete a run in two or three weeks. However, according to the Canadian 
producer, this presents a number of difficulties. He pointed out that 
his customers often wish to have several weeks from the time they first 
place orders to ascertain whether they will place repeat orders. If a 
run were completed in two or three weeks, the weaver would then have 
to decide whether to dismantle the loom and perhaps have to set it up 
again very soon for the same pattern, or to leave the loom idle wntil 
it could be ascertained whether there would be a repeat order. 
Furthermore, in Ontario and Quebec, there is legislation which restricts 
the employment of women at night. 


This spokesman laid much more emphasis on his inability to 
operate three shifts than upon the direct cost of changing the pattern 
on a loom. He said it would take about 24 hours to change half a loom 
to a simple construction of elastic webbing. It would take about a 
week to change a loom to a heavy non-elastic webbing. The direct 
costs of a change in pattern might range from $25.00 to $150.00 with- 
out counting loss of production. While these amounts are not insigni- 
ficant, they usually do not constitute a major portion of cost; they 
are, however, one of the determinants of the minimum length of run 
which can be produced competitively. In a longer rum it may be 
necessary to replace the warp beam; this process is known as tying-in, 
and it takes about two hours for a loom supplied by a large beam and 
three or four hours for a loom supplied by a number of small beams. 
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Among the factors which increase Canadian costs is the duty 
on yarns; yarn costs usually account for 40 to 60 p.c. of the factory 
selling price of elastic webbing. The most-favoured-nation duty on 
cotton yarn is 20 p.c.; those on yarns of man-made fibres range from 
22% to approximately 30 p.c.; the most-favoured-nation duty on un- 
covered rubber thread is 10 pec. 


Cut or Slit Narrow Fabrics 


This heading excludes ribbons, which are in a special category 
and have been previously discussed. 


Cut or slit narrow fabrics are made by cutting or slitting 
broadwoven fabrics. Fabrics wholly of cotton and fabrics of man-made 
fibres are both used extensively in making slit and cut narrow fabrics. 
The cutters, or slitters, raised no problems with respect to cotton; 
their representations were limited to fabrics of man-made fibres. 

They complained that the rate of duty on broadwoven fabric of man-made 
fibres is much higher than that applying to their finished product. 
According to them the differential in duties creates a hardship be- 
cause the fabric forms a high proportion of factory cost (as much as 
75 pece) and of selling price (around 60 p.c.). From information 
obtained by the Board it would appear that the duty on the fabric, 
expressed in dollars and cents, is rarely in excess of the duty on 
the finished narrow fabric, although the net protection enjoyed on 
this operation is very small. 


The Proposals of the Primary Textiles Institute 


August 6th, 1959. 


LC. Audette, Esq., Q.C., 
Chairman, 

The Tariff Board, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir, 


By your notice of hearings in respect of narrow fabrics, the 
Board instructed that proposed revisions to items, affecting either 
wording or rates of duty, should be in your hands at least 45 days 
before the date set for the public sittings. Accordingly, we are 
now advising you concerning the proposals which the Primary Textiles 
Institute expects to place before you on Monday, September 21. 


The Primary Textiles Institute proposals as now envisaged 
will be that narrow fabrics and products thereof be dutiable at the 
same rates which apply to broad woven fabrics and products; specifi- 
cally, that Schedule A to the Customs Tariff be amended by deleting 
Tariff Items 534(a), 534(b), 5hlb, 542a, 554d, 562, 562a, 566, 57h, 
57ha, 574b, 810, that portion of Tariff Item 565 which reads "braids, 
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cords, chenille, gimp", and that portion of Item 567b(3) which reads 
"woven fabrics, containing figured designs, not exceeding 12" in width". 
In respect of the provision for "cords" in item 565, our interest is 
restricted to braided cords. 


Narrow woven fabrics now classified under the tariff items 
listed above will then automatically be classified under the various 
tariff items which now provide for woven fabrics unrestricted as to 
width, and manufactures thereof, according to their component materials. 
Braids of all kinds should be dutiable at the same rates as woven fab- 
rics of the same component materiais. While this might be achieved by 
amending those tariff items which now provide for woven fabrics to also 
provide for braids, braids could be provided for by creating a separate 
tariff item as follows: 


"Braids, including braided thread, cord and twine: 
(a) Wholly of cotton. 


(b) Wholly or in part of vegetable fibres, not to contain 
silk, man-made fibres or filaments, glass fibres or 
filaments, wool or hair. 


(c) Wholly or in part of wool or hair, not to contain man-made 
fibres or filaments or glass fibres or filaments. 


(d) Wholly or in part of silk, not to contain man-made fibres 
or filaments or glass fibres or filaments or wool or hair. 


(e) Wholly or in part of man-made fibres or filaments or of 
glass fibres or filaments." 


with rates those applicable under the tariff items for woven fabrics 
of the same component materials. 


Item III(ad) as recommended by the Tariff Board Cotton Report 
(to replace the existing Item 523c) will require amendment to exclude 
from its coverage woven labels and tapes composed of yarns of counts 
of 100 or more. 


The remaining items listed in your notice of Narrow Fabrics 
hearings for Monday, September 21, are not restricted in their coverage 
to narrow fabrics and products made from narrow fabrics, but have been 
called for hearing at this time insofar as they relate to narrow fabrics 
or products made from narrow fabrics. Consistent with our proposal in 
respect of those tariff items which now deal with narrow fabrics only, 
our submission is that separate provision should not now be created in 
respect of narrow fabrics, or products made from narrow fabrics now 
classified under these tariff items. The same treatment should con- 
tinue to be accorded under them (or under other items which may be 
recommended in replacement thereof) to narrow fabrics and their pro- 
ducts, as to fabrics and products unrestricted as to width. 


We attach a statement of the major anticipated effects of 
these proposals. 


Yours faithfully, 


'WeM. BERRY" 
President 
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The Primary Textiles Institute made the following appraisal 
of the anticipated effects of their proposals. The Board has inserted, 
in the columns headed (A) and (B), the new item numbers introduced in 
the Budget of March 31, 1960. 


Anticipated Effect of Proposals 


In analyzing the effects of the proposal it is necessary to 
look beyond already existing items, to the replacement items already 
recommended by the Tariff Board. In the following tabulation, there- 
fore, reference is made both to existing tariff items, and to Board 
recommendations, with rates for braids to be as for the woven fabric 
items according to component materials. Following is a list showing 
the major anticipated effects of these proposals. Goods now classi- 
fied under tariff items called for hearing September 21, which are 
not included in the following list, would not be affected by these 
proposals. 


Goods would then be 
Item proposed classified at rates 


for deletion rovided under Comment 
(A) (B) 


53h.(a) 522c(1) 521(5) If spun yarn, wholly of cotton. 
534.(b) (See proposed Item II, Cotton 
Report. ) 


523) 522(1) If braided or woven, wholly of 
523a ) 522(2) cotton. (See proposed Item III, 
523b ) 522(3) Cotton Report. ) 


54.1b 51 If wholly of jute, not bleached 
or coloured. 
5hla If wholly of jute, bleached or 
coloured. 
54.2a 523 —*) 522(1) If wholly of cotton. (See pro- 


523a ) 522(2) posed Item III, Cotton Report.) 
523b ) 522(3) 


540(a) If wholly of flax or hemp. 
5h2 If not wholly cotton, flax or 
hemp. 
5540. 554b ) 532a 
) 532b 
562 5383 560b 5520, If wholly of silk. (See proposed 


Item III, Silk Report.) 


560a ) 552a If partly of silk. (See proposed 
Buys) Item III, Silk Report.) 
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Goods would then be 


Item proposed classified at rates 


for deletion provided under Comment 
A B 
562a 538k 561 562a If not with cut pile. (See pro- 
posed Item X, Man-Made Fibre 
Report. ) 
560c 562b If with cut pile. (See Item XI, 
Man-Made Fibre Report.) 
567a 563 If man-made fibres are the com- 
ponent of chief value, some 
ribbons would according to pre- 
sent practice be classified under 
item 567a if item 562a were 
deleted from the Tariff. (See 
proposed Item XIX, Man-Made 
Fibre Report. ) 
5L8 Those ribbons which would revert 
to item 567a if the component of 
chief value is man-made fibres 
would be classified under item 
548 if a mixture of vegetable 
fibres and man-made fibres, less 
than 50% by value man-made fibres. 
566 538n 523 1) 522(1) If wholly of cotton. (See pro- 
ba3a0) 522(2) posed Item III, Cotton Report. ) 
523b ) 522(3) 
541) If wholly of jute. 
Sula ) 
542 If not wholly cotton or jute, 
and no man-made fibres. 
561 562a If in chief part of vegetable 
fibres, but containing man-made 
fibres. (See proposed Item X, 
Man-Made Fibre Report. ) 
57h, 523») 522(1) If wholly of cotton. (See pro- 
523a ) 522(2) posed Item III, Cotton Report. ) 
PEELS Oh) 
561 562a If man-made fibres. (See pro- 
posed Item X, Man-Made Fibre 
Report. ) 
57ha ) 54.2 If cotton and rubber. 
57hb ) 
561 562a If man-made fibres and rubber. 


(See proposed Item X, Man-Made 
Fibre Report. ) 
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Goods would then be 
Item proposed classified at rates 


for deletion rovided under Comment 
(A) (B) 


810 523) 522(1) If wholly of cotton. (See pro- 
523a ) 522(2) posed Item III, Cotton Report.) 
EELS 809 pers ANY, 


561 562a If man-made fibresx (See pro- 
posed Item X, Man-Made Fibre 
Report. ) 


565 (part) 538m 523 522(3) Gimp fabric, if wholly cotton. 
(See proposed Item III, Cotton 
Report. ) 


561 562a Braids and gimp fabric, if wholly 
or in part of man-made fibre. 
(See proposed Item X, Man-Made 
Fibre Report. ) 


522c(1) 521(5) Chenille yarn, if wholly of 
| cotton. (See proposed Item II, 
Cotton Report. ) 


558d 561b Chenille yarn, if of man-made 
fibres. (See proposed Item V, 
Man-Made Fibre Report. ) 


551) 531a Chenille yarn, if wool or hair. 
551a ) 531b (See proposed Items 1 and 2, 
Wool Yarn Report. ) 


5670(3) 538 523 ) 522(1) Woven fabrics if wholly of cotton. 


(part) 523a ) 522(2) (See proposed Item III, Cotton 
523b ) 522(3) Report. ) 
54.0(a) If wholly of flax or hemp. 
5h2 If vegetable fibres, but not 


wholly cotton, flax or hemp, and 
not containing silk or man-made 


fibres. 
560a ) 552a If wholly or in part of silk. 
560b ) 552b (See proposed Item III, Silk 
Report. ) 
561 562a Woven fabrics if of man-made 


fibres. (See proposed Item X, 
Man-Made Fibre Report.) 
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Analysis of the Proposals of the Primary 
Textiles Institute and Others 


The Primary Textiles Institute, representing most of the 
producers of narrow fabrics, proposed that the tariff items dealing 
specifically with narrow fabrics be deleted from the Customs Tariff. 
The net result of implementing their proposals would be that narrow 
fabrics would be dutiable under the various tariff items covering 
broadwoven fabrics, mainly according to fibre content. 


There are a number of difficulties in ascertaining all of the 
changes in rates of duty which would result from these proposals. In 
addition, it is sometimes impossible to ascertain precisely the value 
of imports and domestic output which would be affected by these various 
changes. For example, where different products now enter under one 
tariff item proposed for deletion they might be separated and reclassi- 
fied under a number of different tariff items. Since import statistics 
are classified according to the existing tariff structure, it is not 
always possible to compile statistical groupings which conform to the 
proposed tariff structure. Despite these difficulties it has been 
possible to prepare tables showing the existing and proposed rates of 
duty. Wherever possible, imports and domestic shipments are also shown. 
The Primary Textiles Institute also prepared material of this nature, 
with approximately the same results. 


The table beginning on page 52 entitled "Existing Tariff 
Items and the Proposals of the Primary Textiles Institute Related to 
1958 Imports", shows duties estimated to have been collected in 1958 
under the tariff items proposed for deletion together with estimates 
of duties which would have been collected if the proposals had been in 
effect. The table on page 58 entitled "Domestic Shipments of Narrow 
Fabrics, 1957 and Estimated Changes in Protection under Proposals of 
the Primary Textiles Institute", shows the value of domestic shipments 
by classes of narrow fabric products together with estimates of the 
changes in protection which would result from the proposals of the 
Primary Textiles Institute. 


The total value of imports of narrow fabrics in 1958 is 
estimated to have been approximately 6 million. Of these, $4.3 
million entered under the tariff items which the Primary Textiles 
Institute proposes should be deleted; official figures for duties 
collected on these imports in 1958 are not yet available; however, 
it is estimated that they amounted to approximately $1,038,000. It 
is estimated that if the proposals had been in effect, the duties col- 
lected on the same goods would have amounted to about $1,335,000. The 
total duty estimated to have been collected in 1958 is equivalent to 
about 24 pec. of the imports of $4.3 million. Had the proposals of the 
Primary Textiles Institute been in effect, the duty collected would 
have been equivalent to about 31 p.c. of the value of imports. 


The proposals, if in force, would have reduced the duties col- 
lected under the British Preferential Tariff from $92,450 to about 
9755953. On the other hand, they would have increased the duties col- 
lected under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff from $945,550 to about 
$1,259,000. 
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The proposals would result in reductions in the duties 
applying to narrow fabrics of vegetable fibres, including cotton. 
There would, however, be significant increases in the rates appli- 
cable to fabrics of man-made fibres. A substantial portion of 
domestic output consists of cotton; in cotton, import pressure 
appears to be moderate and not to be increasing. On the other hand, 
the growing volume of imports consists largely of narrow fabrics of 
man-made fibres. 


In the following notes on the proposals, reference is made 
to rates under the British Preferential Tariff only where significant 
volumes of trade are involved. Details on the probable effects of 
the proposals on the British Preferential Tariff are contained in the 
table beginning on page 52. 


Woven Ribbons 


The present most-favoured-nation rate applying to woven 
ribbons of man-made fibres, with selvedges, is 25 p.ce Under the 
Institute's proposals, the duty would be increased to 30 pec. plus 
20 cents per pound. In ad valorem terms, the proposed duty would be 
from 35 to 40 pece on most ribbons from the United States and over 
50 peCe on ribbons from Japan. 


Fused Ribbons 


At present, the most-favoured-nation duty on fused ribbons 
is 25 pece; under the industry's proposal to delete item 538k, fused 
ribbons, in accordance with existing administrative practice, would 
be classified under item 563 at 274 p.c. To some extent this would 
reduce the differential between the rate on the raw material from 
which fused ribbon is made and the rate on the finished ribbon. 


Elastic Braids 


Most imported clastic braids consist of rubber and man-made 
fibres and are dutiable at the most-favoured-nation rate of 25 p.c. 
under tariff item 574a. The industry's proposal would make braids of 
cotton and elastic dutiable at a most-favoured-nation rate of 20 pec. 
Elastic braids containing man-made fibres would be dutiable at 30 p.c. 
plus 20 cents per pound, equivalent to about 40 p.ce on imports from 
the United States and 60 p.c. on imports from Japan. 


Elastic Webbing 


This type of narrow fabric enters under tariff items 57a 
and 574b, carrying most-favoured-nation rates of 25 pece and 20 pece 
respectively. The industry proposed that cotton-elastic webbing 
should be dutiable under item 542 at 20 pec. The greater portion of 
domestic production consists of cotton. On the other hand, most 
imports are believed to contain man-made fibres. The most-favoured- 
nation rate applicable to such imports would be increased to 30 peCe 
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and 20 cents per pound, equivalent to 35 to 40 pec. on imports from 
the United States and about 60 p.c. on imports from Japan. 


Cotton Narrow Fabrics 


At present, a large proportion of these fabrics is dutiable 
under tariff item 542a at a preferential rate of 20 p.c. and a most- 
favoured=-nation rate of 25 p.c.e The proposal of the industry would 
mean reductions of 24 or 5 percentage points in both rates, depending 
on the nature of the product. Imports of cotton narrow fabrics come 
largely from the United States, although the United Kingdom is also 
an important supplier. 


In addition to the proposals of the Primary Textiles 
Institute the Board received other proposals as well. 


The Kay Manufacturing Company Limited, speaking for the 
three largest Canadian manufacturers of bias binding, urged that 
finished bindings and waist-bands of man-made fibres should be made 
dutiable at the same rates as apply to the woven fabrics from which 
they are made. 


At the present time such woven fabric is dutiable under 
tariff item 562a at a preferential rate of 224 PeCe and a most- 
favoured=-nation rate of 30 pec. plus 20 cents per pound while the 
finished bindings and waist-bands are dutiable under tariff item 
563 at a preferential rate of 20 p.c. and a most-favoured-nation 
rate of 274 pec. This circumstance is not peculiar to bindings 
and waist-bands but applies to all textile manufactures classified 
under tariff item 563. 


Canada Carbon & Ribbon Company, Limited and Peerless Carbon 
& Ribbon Co. Limited urged the Board to make provision for woven 
fabrics of silk or man-made fibres to be used in the manufacture of 
ribbons for typewriters, calculators or other office appliances 
similar to the provisions made for such woven fabrics wholly of cotton 
under item 522(9). Under this item woven fabrics wholly of cotton 
not coloured, to be used in the manufacture of ribbons for typewriters, 
calculators or other office appliances are free of duty under the 
British Preferential Tariff and dutiable at 124 p.c. under the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


In the 1960 budget the duty on silk ribbons which enter 
under item 538j was reduced from 223 p.c. under the British Prefer- 
ential Tariff to 123 p.c. and from 25 p.c.e under the Most-Favoured- 
Nation Tariff to 228 p.c. 


In these circumstances the Board is not recommending the 
extension of item 522(9) to include woven fabrics of silk. 


ol 


With the deletion of item 538k those slit and fused 
ribbons now classified under that item would fall, according to 
present administrative practice, under item 563 which would 
result in a decrease in the British preferential rate from 
22% Pece to 20 pec. and an increase in the most-favoured-nation 
rate from 25 peCe to 275 pele 


The Board is not recommending that item 522(9) be ex- 
tended to include woven fabrics of synthetic fibres or filaments; 
in its view, if special provision is deemed necessary in respect 
of such fabrics used in the manufacture of ribbons for type- 
writers, calculators or other office appliances, it would be more 
appropriate to introduce such provision in the tariff under the 
powers vested in the Governor in Council under Section 273 of the 
Customs Act. 


Other representations were received respecting ladder 
tapes for Venetian blinds and wick for candles and tapers. The 
Board's comments on these representations are included in the 
notes on the relevant tariff items. 


86153-4—44 
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Domestic Shipments of Narrow Fabrics, 1957 
And Estimated Changes in Protection Under 


Proposals of Primary Textiles Institute 


Product 


Laces, shoe and corset 


Bindings and Tapes, Narrow Woven 


Cotton 
Synthetic 
Other 


Bindings and Tapes, Cut 


Labels, Woven 
Cotton 


Synthetic 
Other 


Webbing ‘>? 
Synthetic-elastic 


Cotton-elastic 
Other 


Breide) 
Synthetic-elastic 
Cotton-elastic 
Other 


Ribbons 


Trimmings 


Cords 


Total 


Domestic 


shi ments 
(3000) 


1,159 


17,409 


Estimated Change in 


15.0 


6.0 


Duties as a Percentage 


of the Value of Imports 
Increase 


Decrease 

205 
unknown 

Zed 
unknown 

aa 

305 

5-0 
unknown 
unimown 
unknown 


(a) Shipments of cut bindings and tapes have been estimated, and 
segregated from total shipments of bindings and tapes. Division 
of shipments by component fibres has also been estimated. 


(b) Estimated breakdowns between cotton-elastic and synthetic-elastic 
provided by Primary Textiles Institute. 


Excludes shipments of 
webbing other than by the Narrow Fabrics Industry. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


relating to narrow fabrics 


In this report the term "narrow fabrics" has been used 
rather broadly to include a great many different kinds of fabric not 
exceeding twelve inches in width. Such fabrics are used for many 
purposes, are called by many names and are made in many ways from 
many materials; when imported into Canada they are classifiable under 
many different tariff items and are dutiable at different rates. Of 
the fabrics included, some are woven in the narrow on gang looms, 
needle looms, or even on the looms ordinarily used for weaving 
broader fabrics; some are made by converting broadwoven fabrics into 
narrow fabrics; some are braided; some are bonded. Some of these 
fabrics are wholly of cotton or of silk and some contain man-made or 
other textile fibres; some contain elastic threads and some do not. 
They have many names: ribbons, tapes, labels, bindings, webbing and 
braids. Not infrequently these names mean different things to differ- 
ent people. 


A few products that are not usually regarded as narrow 
fabrics, and some that are manufactured from narrow fabrics, have 
been considered in this section, such as fringes, tassels, chenille 
yarn, gimp thread, certain lines and cords, shoe laces and bias tapes. 
Fire=hose jackets and textile belting are often regarded as narrow 
fabrics, but neither is dealt with here; fire-hose is dealt with in 
another section of this report, textile belting in another report. 


In 1958, some 48 establishments in Canada were engaged 
primarily in producing narrow fabrics; some narrow fabric was also 
produced in establishments primarily engaged in the manufacture of 
other products. In the 48 establishments some 1800 men and women 
were employed; their average hourly earnings were less than those in 
most other branches of the textile industry and considerably less than 
those in All Manufacturing. 


Considered as a whole, the industry has not experienced rapid 
expansion. In the decade from 1949 to 1958 the physical volume of its 
production increased by one-quarter, roughly in the same proportion as 
population though less regularly; the value of shipments increased 
somewhat more rapidly. However, investment has not been large and 
employment in the industry has decreased by some 17 per cent. 


Meanwhile, imports identifiable as narrow fabrics have doubled 
in value. They increased rapidly in the early part of the decade owing 
in part, it may be presumed, to the removal of the quantitative import 
restrictions that had been imposed under the Emergency Exchange Con- 
servation Act. Since 1954 they have increased in roughly the same 
proportion as domestic shipments; in 1949 they amounted to $2,271,000, 
in 1954 to $3,803,000 and in 1958 to $4,717,000. The increase in 
imports consisted principally of narrow fabrics containing man-made 
fibres. 
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The increase in imports from the United States in this period 
was sufficient to account for more than 90 per cent of the total in- 
crease in the value of identifiable imports; the decrease in imports 
from the United Kingdom was not sufficient to offset the considerable 
increase in imports from Japan, while the increase in imports from 
all other countries was inconsiderable. Of the identifiable imports 
in 1958, some 70 per cent came from the United States, 11 per cent 
from Japan and 10 per cent from the United Kingdom (In 1959, accord- 
ing to recently released figures, 67 per cent by value came from the 
United States, 17 per cent from Japan and 9 per cent from the United 
Kingdom. )» In volume the percentage of imports from Japan, because 
of their lower value, would be even greater. 


An estimate of the total imports of narrow fabrics, including 
those not usually reported separately, is available for 1957 only; it 
suggests that, in that year, imports occupied some 25 per cent of the 
total Canadian market. 


In spite of changes in imports, in fashions and in processes, 
the Canadian industry has been relatively stable. As to its financial 
position, the Board has examined the statements of thirteen firms that 
produce 75 per cent of the total Canadian output of narrow fabrics. 
Each reported profits in every year in the last decade with two excep- 
tions: one company reported a loss in two years and another only in 
onee 


This is not to say, of course, that the narrow fabrics 
industry has no problems. It has, and these vary in kind and in de- 
gree from product to product. Producers of narrow-woven ribbon, for 
example, have been experiencing competition from other products, both 
imported and domestic: from ribbon slit from broadwoven fabrics, from 
weftless, bonded ribbon, and from decorative plastic tape. 


Those Canadian producers of slit and fused synthetic ribbon. 
who purchase their broadwoven fabric complain, in turn, that the most- 
favoured=nation rate of duty on the fabric they use is considerably 
higher than that on the ribbon they produce. They find it difficult 
to compete with the increasing imports of ribbon from the United 
States, a substantial part of which is slit and fused. Imports of 
synthetic ribbons, mostly from the United States, increased by more 
than 50 per cent between 1949 and 1958, while the value of Canadian 
production changed very little; imports supplied 24 per cent of 
Canadian requirements for ribbon in 1949, 28 per cent in 1954 and 31 
per cent in 1957. 


Many elastic braids contain synthetic yarn and Canadian pro- 
ducers call attention to the relatively high most-favoured-nation 
rate on the synthetic yarns they use. They mention, too, the market 
requirement for varied production resulting in short runs and, above 
all, the increasing volume of low-cost imports from Japan. The 
physical volume of Canadian shipments of elastic braid has increased 
only slightly since 1953, while the volume absorbed by the Canadian 
market has almost doubled. The industry suggests that the rapid 
increase in the size of the Canadian market may be attributable to 
a change in fashions and to an increase in the width of the braid 
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commonly used; however, the expansion may be attributable also, in 
part, to the availability of relatively low-cost elastic braid, 
principally from Japan. In terms of pounds, imports supplied nearly 
55 per cent of Canadian requirements in 1958 and, in terms of dollars, 
some 30 per cent. 


Competition from imports of most narrow fabrics of cotton 
appears to have been much less severe than competition from imported 
narrow fabrics of man-made fibre. 


The Primary Textiles Institute, representing the producers 
of narrow fabrics, proposed, in brief, that the items relating to 
narrow fabrics be deleted from the Customs Tariff and that narrow 
fabrics be made dutiable at the same rates as broadwoven fabrics of 
corresponding textile content. In support of this proposal they 
offered the arguments that it was logical, that it would simplify the 
tariff, and that the circumstances that affect the production and sale 
of any narrow fabric are likely to be so similar to those affecting 
the corresponding broadwoven fabric as to make differences in duty 
undesirable and unreasonable. 


The Board has found that the adoption of the Institute's 
proposal would be reasonably appropriate to the circumstances of the 
various narrow fabrics with two important and three minor exceptions. 
In the recommendations an item has been introduced to provide for 
woven fabrics not exceeding twelve inches in width, containing more 
than five per cent by weight of man-made fibres or filaments or of 
glass fibres or filaments, not containing wool or hair, another item 
has been introduced for braids of all kinds and, finally, three exist- 
ing end-use items or sub-items have been retained in substance, two 
of them combined into a single item. 


As a result of these recommendations, the words "webbing" 
and "ribbons", which in the past have occasioned some uncertainty, 
would disappear. 


In summary then, the Board is recommending that fourteen 
existing items or parts of items which relate specifically to narrow 
fabrics be replaced by four items only. Of the six existing end-use 
items or parts of items, the Board is recommending that the substance 
of three be retained: those relating to wicks for candles, wicks for 
sanctuary lamps and woven narrow fabrics for the manufacture of church 
vestments. 


Woven fabrics now entering under nine items would become 
dutiable at the rates applicable to broadwoven fabrics of corresponding 
textile content, except that woven synthetic fabrics, not exceeding 
twelve inches in width, would fall under recommended item II. 


Braids now entering under eight items would become dutiable 
under recommended item III. 


Over and above these changes, the Board is recommending an 
addition to the words of item 522(4) in order to give effect to its 
intention that woven labels and name-tapes of vegetable fibres be 
classified as broadwoven fabrics, however fine the yarns from which 
they are made. 
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If adopted, the Board's recommendations will simplify the 
structure of the Customs Tariff in a way that conforms with the great 
diversity of products here considered. Rates of duty on many pro- 
ducts will be changed; in the opinion of the Board the new rates on 
most of them will be more appropriate than existing rates and on the 
rest, not less appropriate than existing rates. 


Rates would remain unchanged on narrow-woven synthetic 
ribbon and on many braids. They would be higher on some synthetic 
elastic webbing and slightly higher on most slit and fused synthetic 
ribbon. Rates would be lower on silk ribbon, on most narrow fabrics 
of vegetable fibres, on those synthetic fabrics not exceeding twelve 
inches in width now classified with broadwoven, and on most narrow 
fabrics of wool or hair. 


II 


ITI 


RECOMMENDED SCHEDULE 
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That Schedule A to the Customs Tariff be amended by striking 
out tariff items 522(4), 534(a), 534(b), 5384, 538k, 538m in so far as 
it relates to braids, cords, chenille, gimp, fringes and tassels, 53&n, 
538p, 541b, 542a, 554d, 574, 57ha, 574b and 810, and the enumerations 
of goods and the rates of duty set opposite each of these items, and 
by inserting therein the following items, enumerations of goods and 
rates of duty: 


British 
Prefer— 

Goods Subject to Duty and ential 
Free Goods Tariff 


Wick, braided or not, with 

or without core, processed 

or not, for use in the mam- 
facture of wax candles or 

tapers or for use in oil- 
burning sanctuary lamps .... Free 


Woven fabrics, not exceeding 

twelve inches in width, 

wholly or in part of man- 

made fibres or filaments or 

of glass fibres or filaments, 

not containing wool or hair, 

not including fabrics more 

than 50 p.c., by weight, 

Ss AN Se a ah Oe a de PE 
and, per pound 


Woven fabrics containing 
five per cent or less, by 
weight, of man-made fibres 
or filaments or of glass 
fibres or filaments shall 
not be dutiable under this 
item but shall be dutiable 
as though composed wholly 
of the remaining constituents. 


Braids of all kinds, n.o.p. 20 pc. 


Fabrics, containing figured 
designs, woven in widths 

not exceeding twelve inches, 

lace, embroideries, emblems 

and medallions, for use in 

the manufacture of church 

VOSUNGNUB sc sss cas sv ees vee emloepecs 


Most= 
Favoured- 

Nation 

Tariff 


Free 


25 'DeCe 


25 Des 


10 p.c. 


General 
Tariff 


Free 


45 Dele 
40 cts. 


BD Dace 


20 pele 
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British Most- 
Prefer~ Favoured- 
Tariff Goods Subject to Duty and ential Nation General 
Item Free Goods Tariry Part. Tarif 


V Woven fabrics, wholly of 
cotton: 


Composed of yarns of counts 

of 100 or more, including 

all such fabrics in which 

the average of the count of 

warp and weft yarns is 100 

or more, not to include 

labels or name-tapes eeece Free 257 DeCe 35 pecs 


The Board has not attached statutory numbers to the items in 
this schedule. They are numbered only for ease of identification in 
this report. 


Recommended item II could be introduced into the Tariff by 
subdividing item 562a as follows: 


British Most- 
Prefer= Favourede 


ential Nation General 
Tariff Tariff Tariff 
562a Woven fabrics, wholly or in 
part of man-made fibres or 
filaments or of glass fibres 
or filaments, not containing 
wool or hair, not including 
fabrics more than 50 pece, 
by weight, of silk 
(i) exceeding twelve inches 
in width 22% Pele 30 Pot. LS Dace 
and, per pound 20 cts. LO cts. 
(ii) not exceeding twelve 
inches in width Rantaicy £525%p. cyeeera sp. ce 
and, per pound LO cts. 


Woven fabrics containing five 
per cent or less, by weight, of 
man-made fibres or filaments or 
of glass fibres or filaments 
shall not be dutiable under this 
item but shall be dutiable as 
though composed wholly of the 
remaining constituents. 
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Notes on Recommended Items 


relating to narrow fabrics 


Recommended Item I 


af Wick, braided or not, with or without core, processed 
or not, for use in the manufacture of wax candles or 
tapers or for use in oil-burning sanctuary lamps 


Free Free Free 


With some simplification in wording, this item combines 
the provisions of existing tariff items 534(a) and 534(b) and 
continues the duty free entry. 


The wording and rates are in accordance with the proposal 
put forward by the Candle Manufacturers Association. The 
Primary Textiles Institute did not object to this proposal; in 
fact the Institute spokesman stated that wicks of this type are 
not made in Canada. The differences in style and the very small 
demand make their production in Canada uneconomic. 


Recommended Item IT 


PELE Woven fabrics, not exceeding twelve inches in width, 
wholly or in part of man-made fibres or filaments or 
of glass fibres or filaments, not containing wool or 
hair, not including fabrics more than 50 p.ce, by 
weight, of silk 


225 Dele 25 pec. 45 PeCe 
and, per pound LO cts. 


Woven fabrics containing five per cent or less, by 
weight, of man-made fibres or filaments or of glass 
fibres or filaments shall not be dutiable under this 
item but shall be dutiable as though composed wholly 
of the remaining constituents. 


This item would cover some of the "ribbons" now entering 
under item 538k, those fabrics not exceeding twelve inches in 
width and not "generally known as ribbons" now entering under 
item 562a and the woven fabric and the woven elastic webbing 
containing more than 5 per cent, by weight, of synthetic fibres, 
now entering under items 574, 574a and 57kb. 


"Ribbons" made by weaving in widths not exceeding twelve 
inches, by cutting broadwoven fabrics, or by slitting broad- 
woven fabrics and fusing the edges are at present classified 
under item 538k. 


86153-4—5 
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The proposed item would cover those "ribbons" woven in 
widths not exceeding twelve inches and those "ribbons" made by 
simply cutting broadwoven fabrics into strips not exceeding 
twelve inches in width, with no change in the present rates of 
duty. Under present administrative practice, the proposed item 
would not cover those "ribbons" made by slitting broadwoven 
fabrics and fusing the edges; these would be classified, as 
textile manufactures, under item 563 which carries a British 
ee rs J rate of 20 p.c. and a most-favoured-nation rate 
OL 274 pecs 


Recently, imports under item 538k have amounted to some 
$1,200,000 annually, of which about $900,000 came from the 
United States and something under $100,000 from each of Japan, 
Switzerland, France and the United Kingdom. Imports are not 
segregated by method of manufacture but one Canadian ribbon 
producer did estimate that about one-half of total imports 
was produced by slitting broadwoven fabrics and fusing the 
edges, It was in respect of these slit and fused ribbons that 
it was asserted that the differential in tariff rates on the 
broadwoven fabrics and the fused ribbons made it unprofitable 
to produce fused ribbons in Canada from purchased broadwoven 
fabrics; while the rate on the broadwoven fabric will still 
exceed, in ad valorem terms, the rate on the slit and fused 
ribbon the differential is reduced somewhat under the Board's 
proposal since slit and fused ribbons would become dutiable, 
under present administrative practice, at 274 Pece most—favoured- 
nation whereas they are now dutiable at 25 p.c. 


Fabrics not exceeding twelve inches in width and which are 
not "generally known as ribbons", presently classified under item 
562a, would fall under this recommended item with no change in 
the British preferential rate of duty but with a decrease in the 
most-favoured=nation rate from 30 pec. and 20 cents per pound to 
2D PeCe 


Imports of non-elastic woven fabrics under item 574 have 
been quite small; they had been between $2,000 and $3,000 per 
year until 1958 when they increased to $8,000. If these fabrics 
contain more than 5 per cent, by weight, of synthetic fibres 
they would fall under this recommended item and the British 
preferential rate would be increased from 10 p.c. to 224 p.c. 
and the most-favoured-nation rate from 175 pec. to 25 pele 


Most imports of woven elastic webbing enter under item 
57a. The bulk of these imports is believed to contain more 
than 5 per cent, by weight, of synthetic fibres and would, there- 
fore, fall under this recommended item. There would be no change 
in the rate of 25 p.c. under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff which 
has applied to most of these imports, 


Woven elastic webbing, valued at about $250,000 annually, 
has been imported under the "end use" item 574b, virtually all 
from countries entitled to the Most-—Favoured-Nation Tariff. 
Under the Board's recommendation, the duty on these imports 
would be increased from 20 p.c. to 25 p.c, 


While the Board recommends the deletion of narrow fabric 
items in respect of the other textile fibres, in the case of 
man-made fibres the Board did not consider that the position 
of the narrow fabrics industry was such as to warrant the 
imposition of duties as high as those provided in the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariff under item 562a, namely, 30 p.ece and 20 
cents per pound. 


Recommended Item III 


538m eee braids, cords, chenille, 


gimp, fringes and tassels, 
whether containing tinsel or 
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ae Braids of all kinds, neoep. 
20 PeCe 2 DPeCe 35 PeCe 
This item is intended to cover all braided materials 
whether in the flat or in the round, elastic or non-elastic, 
and regardless of the component materials. Thus it will 
replace the provision for braided materials in the following 
items: 
British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
Tariff ential Nation General 
Item Description of Products Tariff Tariff Tariff 


not, ece NeOePe eovcevevvcce 174 PeCe 22% PeCe 35 PeCe 


538n Plaited or braided lines and 


cords, non-elastic, whether 
of tubular or of solid con- 
struction, not exceeding one 
inch in circumference, wholly 
or in chief part by weight of 


vegetable fibres cescccccccce 15 DeCe 30 PpeCe Supe. 


54lb ... braided fabrics, wholly 


of jute, not exceeding twelve 


qicheasinewicoleee ets tere ese «LO. DeCs 22% pece 25 Pole 


5h2a eee braided fabrics not 


exceeding twelve inches in 
width, wholly or in part of 
vegetable fibres, neOepe, not 
to contain silk, synthetic 
textile fibres or filaments, 


TCL EWOO.L te sis isle cies 016 *.4.0/ 016 a.5 6 20 PeCe Co lete 35 PeCe 


86153-4—5> 
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British Most-= 
Prefer- Favoured- 
Tariit ential Nation General 
Item Description of Products Tariff Tariff Tariff 


pee ee 


554d eee braided fabrics not 
exceeding twelve inches in 
width, whether with cut 
pile or not, wholly or in 
part of wool, the hair of 
the camel, alpaca, goat or 
other like animal ceccceee 224 Use OO ace BS Dace 


57a Webbing, with strands of 
rubber .ee braided therein, 
not exceeding twelve inches 
in width, n.eoep.e; round 
elastic braid seccccsccccccs 20 PeCe Pap, PeCe 55 PeCe 


57460 Webbing, with strands of 
rubber «ee braided therein, 
exceeding one inch but not 
exceeding twelve inches 
in width, imported by 
manufacturers for use 
exclusively in their own 
facborieS ecescccccccvesese 123 peCe 20 PeCe a9 Ces 


Many of the foregoing items make provision for both woven 
or braided narrow fabrics and there is no way of telling what 
proportions of the total imports under such items are woven or 
are braided. It is thought, however, that most imports under 
item 542a (vegetable fibres, mostly or wholly of cotton), item 
541b (wholly of jute) and 554d (wholly or in part of wool) are 
woven faorics. The recommended item would not change the rates 
of duty on braided fabrics now classified under item 542a. In 
respect of item 541b (jute), the recommended item would increase 
the rates under the British Preferential Tariff from 15 p.c. to 
20 pec. and under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff from 22% p.c. 
to 25 peCe; however, the Board is not aware of any braided 
fabrics wholly of jute not exceeding twelve inches in width. 
With respect to item 554d (wool), the recommended item would 
decrease the British preferential rate from 22% De. CouiOr 20 1p. Ce 
and the most-favoured-nation rate from 30 pec. to 25 pec. 


Probably the most important item in so far as imports of 
elastic braids are concerned is item 574a and with respect to 
these imports the Board's recommendation would not change the 
rates of duty. There appears to be a small volume of imports 
of braids under item 574b, which covers webbing with strands 
of rubber braided therein exceeding one inch but not exceeding 
twelve inches in width; the duties on such imports would be 
increased from 124 Pec. to 20 pece under the British Preferential 
Tariff and from 20 p.ce to 25 pece under the Most-Favoured-Nation 
Tariff. 
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With respect to those braids dutiable under tariff item 
538m, the Board's recommendation would result in an increase of 
2% peCe in both the British Preferential and Most-Favoured- 
Nation Tariffs. Imports under this item of braids, cords, 
gimp, fringes and tassels have been about $850,000 annually in 
recent years, and most of these imports have probably been 
braids of man-made fibres. 


Item 538n covers braided lines and cords and the Board's 
recommendation would result in an increase of 5 p.ece in the 
British preferential rate and a decrease of 5 pec. in the most- 
favoured-nation rate — of total imports in the neighbourhood 
of $60,000 per year less than $5,000 came from the United 


Kingdom. 


Recommended Item IV 


Fabrics, containing figured designs, woven in widths 
not exceeding twelve inches, lace, embroideries, 
emblems and medallions, for use in the manufacture of 
church vestments 


TOM DSCs 1O PpeCe 20 PeCe 


This item replaces tariff item 538p with some change in 
wording but no change in the rates of duty. In the existing 
item the woven fabrics are restricted to those "not exceeding 
twelve inches in width". In the recommended item the fabrics 
are restricted to those "woven in widths not exceeding twelve 
inches", The only other change is that the word "laces" in 
the existing item has been changed to the word "lace", It is 
not expected that these changes would result in any significant 
restriction of the scope of the item but they would bring the 
wording of this item into line with the wording of other recom- 
mended items. 


Recommended Item V 
Woven fabrics, wholly of cotton: 
Composed of yarns of counts of 100 or more, including 
all such fabrics in which the average of the count of 
warp and weft yarns is 100 or more, not to include 
labels or name-tapes 
Free 25. Vets 35 De Ce 
This item renews existing item 522(4) with the addition of 


the words "not to include labels or name-tapes"; the rates of 
duty are unchanged, 
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Woven textile labels are at present classified under the 
following items: 


Type of label Item Rates 
Be Pe. Me FeoNe 
Cotton labels, 542a Cotton narrow 
in rolls fabric 20 PeCe Z5nDaete 
Cotton labels, 
cut to size 523a Cotton products 254 pecs 259 pee 
Labels, synthetic 
fibres, in rolls 562a Synthetic fabrics 224 pece 30 pec. 
+20¢/1b. 
Labels, synthetic 563 Products of 
fibres, cut to size synthetic fibres 20 pec. 27% pele 


The Board is recommending the deletion of the narrow fabric 
item 542a; presumably cotton labels and name-tapes classified under 
this item would fall, in future, under one of the sub-items of item 
522. It is not the intention of the Board that such labels and 
name-tapes should fall under sub-item (4) of item 522 and consequently 
the Board recommends the additional words specifically to exclude 
them. For the most part such labels and name-tapes would fall under 
item 522(3) which carries rates of British preferential 7A econ 
most-favoured-nation 224 p.ce: a reduction in both cases of 24 pec. 
from the rates presently in effect under item 52a. 


With respect to labels of synthetic fibres in rolls which have 
been classified under the broadwoven synthetic fibres item, such 
labels, being for the most part less than twelve inches in width, 
would fall under the Board's recommended item II. This would result 
in no change in the British preferential rate of 224 p.c. but would 
reduce the most-favoured=-nation rate from 30 p.ce plus 20 cents per 
pound to 25 peCe 


With respect to labels cut to size, whether of cotton or 
synthetic fibres, the Board recommends no change. 


(a 


Notes on Rxisting Items 


relating to narrow fabrics 


Existing Items 534(a) and (b) 


534(a) Wick, with or without core, processed or not, when 
imported by manufacturers of wax candles or tapers 
for use in their own factories in the manufacture 
of wax candles or tapers 


Free Free Free 


(b) Braided wick, with or without core, processed or 
not, when imported for use exclusively in oil- 
burning sanctuary lamps, under such regulations 
as the Minister may prescribe 


Free Free Free 


These items would be replaced by the Board's recommended 
item I; see note on recommended item I. 


Existing Item 538j 


5383 Woven fabrics not exceeding twelve inches in width 
generally known as "ribbons", whether with cut pile 
or not, wholly or in part of silk but not containing 
wool 


22% PoCe 25 Pele Se PeCe 


As a result of the deletion of this item, the woven silk 
fabrics now classified under it would fall under tariff item 
552a or 552b, both of which carry British preferential rates of 
123 pece and most-favoured-nation rates of 224 pec. Thus, the 
result of the Board's recommendation would be a reduction under 
both the British Preferential and the Most-Favoured-Nation 
Tariffs. 


Existing Item 538k 


538k Woven fabrics not exceeding twelve inches in width, 
generally known as "ribbons", whether with cut pile 
or not, wholly or in part of synthetic textile fibres 
or filaments, but not containing silk nor wool 


22% Dele 25 Pele 35 DeCe 


The effect of the deletion of this item has been out- 
lined in the notes on recommended item II covering woven 
fabrics not exceeding twelve inches in width. 
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538m 


Existing Item 538m 


eee braids, cords, chenille, gimp, fringes and 
tassels, whether containing tinsel or not, eee 
Ne Oe Pe 


17S DeCe 224 Dele 35 DeCe 


The imports of braids, cords, gimp, fringes and tassels 
under this item have been about $850,000 per year of which some- 
thing over $750,000 has come from the United States. Most of 
these imports are believed to be braid of man-made fibres. They 
would enter under recommended item III; see note on recommended 
item III. 


As far as the cords and gimp yarn are concerned, there 
is no information on the value of such imports under this item 
although they are believed to be small. Imports of chenille 
yarns under this item have averaged less than $4,000 per year 
in recent years. The Board received no particular representations 
about any of these commodities and if item 538m is deleted they 
would probably be classified under the yarn items according to 
the textile component. If the textile component is cotton they 
would probably be classified under tariff item 521(5) which 
carries a British preferential rate of 15 pec. and a most- 
favoured-nation rate of 20 pece; if the textile component is man- 
made fibre they would probably be classified under tariff item 
561b which carries a British preferential rate of 22% pec. and a 
most-favoured-nation rate of 224 pec. but not less than 22 cents 
per pound. 


The Board received no proposals respecting the fringes 
and tassels classified under tariff item 538m If this item were 
deleted they would probably be classified under the textile pro- 
duct item according to the component material; if of cotton or 
wool, they would be dutiable at 25 pece under both the British 
Preferential and the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs; if of man-made 
fibres, the British preferential rate would be 20 pec. and the 
most-favoured-nation rate 273 pece While this would mean some 
increase in duties, the Board received no representations respect~ 
ing these products. The imports are believed to be small and they 
do not, in the view of the Board, warrant special provision in the 
tariff, 


Existing Item 538n 


538n Plaited or braided lines and cords, non-elastic, 


whether of tubular or of solid construction, not 
exceeding one inch in circumference, wholly or in 
chief part by weight of vegetable fibres 


15 PeCe 30 PeCe 5h Dele 
The goods classified under this item would fall under 


recommended item III to cover braids of all kinds; see note on 
recommended item III. 


538p 


541b 


5h42a 
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Existing Item 538p 


Woven fabrics, containing figured designs, not 
exceeding twelve inches in width, laces, embroid- 
eries, emblems and medallions, for use in the 
manufacture of church vestments 


10 DeCe 10 PeCe 20 PeCe 


The Board recommends the renewal of this item virtually 
without change; see note on recommended item IV. 


Existing Item 541b 


Woven or braided fabrics, wholly of jute, not 
exceeding twelve inches in width 


eS ie Ce 224 PeCe 25 DeCe 


Braided fabrics entering under this item, if there are 
any, would fall under item III recommended by the Board to cover 
braids of all kinds; see note on recommended item III. 


Woven fabrics entering under this item would fall under 
the broadwoven jute items 541 or 54la. These two items will be 
dealt with in the Board's report on Textiles of Miscellaneous 
Fibres. 


Existing Item 542a 


Woven or braided fabrics not exceeding twelve inches 
in width, wholly or in part of vegetable fibres, 
NeOope, not to contain silk, synthetic textile fibres 
or filaments, nor wool 


20 PeCe 25. Dele 35. DeCe 


Braided fabrics entering under this item would fall 
under recommended item III for braids of all kinds; see note 
on recommended item III. 


Woven fabrics, wholly of cotton, entering under this 
tariff item would fall under tariff item 522(1) at rates of 
British preferential 15 p.c., most-favoured-nation 20 p.ec., 
and tariff items 522(2) and 522(3) which both carry British 
preferential rates of 173 p.c. and most-favoured-nation rates 
of 223 pec. The Board is informed that most of the imports 
of woven fabrics under this item have been wholly of cotton. 
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554d 


a7h 


Existing Item 554d 


Woven or braided fabrics not exceeding twelve 
inches in width, whether with cut pile or not, 
wholly or in part of wool, the hair of the 
camel, alpaca, goat or other like animal 


223 Del. BOU Osos  oadaCe 


Any braided fabrics that now enter under this item would 
fall under item III recommended by the Board to cover braids of 
all kinds; see note on recommended item III. 


Woven fabrics now classified under this item would be 
dutiable under item 532a; under the British Preferential Tariff 
the maximum specific rate of 60 cents per pound would probably 
be applicable and this would be equivalent to an ad valorem 
rate of about 10 pece The most-favoured-nation rate would be 
increased from 30 pece to 27% pece plus 38 cents per pound, 
equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 30 p.ece to 375 pee 


According to the Primary Textiles Institute there has 
been no production in Canada of narrow fabrics of woole The 
value of imports under this item has fluctuated widely from 
year to year. In recent years it has been somewhat less than 
$25,000. 


Existing Item 574 


Woven fabrics, non-elastic, not exceeding three 
inches in width, imvorted by manufacturers of 
suspenders, garters, hose supporters, abdominal 
supporters and spinal braces for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of such articles in their own 
factories 


10. e'Ce 17S PeCe 20 DeCe 


Goods now classified under this item would fall under 
various woven fabric items according to the textile content 
and while this would mean some increase in rates, imports 
under this item have been quite small; they had been between 
2000 and $3,000 per year until 1953 when they increased to 
8,000. If these fabrics contain man-made fibres they would 
be dutiable under recommended item II at a British preferential 
rate of 223 p.c. and a most-favoured-nation rate of 25 pece In 
so far as these fabrics are used in the manufacture of spinal 
braces they would apparently be entitled to duty free entry 
under item 478(3); in so far as they are used in the manufacture 
of abdominal supports they would apparently be entitled to a 
drawback of 50 pec. under item 1013. 


57ha 


dT hb 


810 
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Existing Item 57ha 


Webbing, with strands of rubber interwoven, or 
braided therein, not exceeding twelve inches in 
width, neOepe; round elastic braid 


20 DPeCe 25 PeCe 35 PeCe 


The braided webbing and the round elastic braid now 
classified under this item would fall under item III recommended 
by the Board to cover braids of all kinds. Most imports under 
this item have entered under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff and 
the Board's recommendation makes no change in the most-favoured- 
nation rate, namely, 25 pece; see note on recommended item III. 


The woven webbing now classified under item 57a, in so 
far as the textile component is of cotton, would fall under item 
542; this item will be dealt with by the Board in its report on 
Textiles of Miscellaneous Fibres. In so far as the textile com- 
ponent is of man-made fibre the woven webbing would fall under 
the Board's recommended item II. This would increase the British 
preferential rate from 20 pec. to 22% pce and leave the most- 
favoured=nation rate of 25 pece unchanged. 


Existing Item 574b 


Webbing, with strands of rubber interwoven or 
braided therein, exceeding one inch but not 
exceecing twelve inches in width, imported by 
manufacturers for use exclusively in their own 
factories 


124 p.ce 20: Dice 25 oe Cs 


There appears to be a small volume of imports of braids 
under this item. Under the Board's recommendation it would fall 
under recommended item III; see note on recommended item III. 


While most imports of woven elastic webbing have been 
entering under item 574a there have been imports of about 
250,000 annually under this item. Virtually all of these inm- 
ports have entered under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff and the 
textile component is believed to be more than 5 p.ece by weight 
of synthetic. Thus, under the Board's recommendation these im- 
ports would fall, for the most part, under recommended item II 
and there would be an increase in the most-favoured-nation rate 
from 20 peCe to 25 peCe 


Existing Item 810 


Ladder tapes and braided cords, when imported for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of Venetian 
blinds 


Free 


Under this item there is provision only for a British 
preferential rate of duty which has been free. 


In recent years imports under this item have not been 
large and have been decreasing. In 1948 they amounted to 
$318,000 and are now about $10,000. The fabric ladder tapes, 
formerly imported from the United Kingdom, have been replaced 
almost entirely by plastic tapes. In these circumstances the 
Board recommends that the item be deleted. 


Narrow Fabrics 


APPENDIX I 


Imports of Narrow Fabrics Under Statistical 


Classes Restricted to Narrow Fabrics 


Explanation of Symbols 
- Denotes nil or zero: 
ee Indicates that figures are not available. 


x Indicates a reported figure which disappears 
on rounding: 


(a) A small letter in brackets denotes a footnote 
to a table- 


(1) A number in brackets denotes a footnote to 
the text. 


S.C. Denotes an import statistical class. 


be 


Table l 


Imports: Tapes and webbing having hooks, eyes or eyelets attached 
thereto, S.C. 3085. (a 
Tariff Items 523a (formerly 532), 548 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $000 $/1b. $000 
ren tOval 
a L6 85 1.83 4 4.6 232 
1950 2 6 2097 1 2h.9 249 
O51 5 10 1.95 2 2361 25.0 
1952 5 10 1.91 2 2567 25el 
1953 6 13 2220 3 25.0 25.0 
Doon 6 15 2405 4 2520 25.0 
2955 5 9 1.93 2 2520 25.0 
1956 fy 15 2220 4 25.40 25.0 
1957 4 4 2-00 2 25.0 25.0 
1958 g 16 2e0L 4 A060 25.0 
9 months 
1958 6 12 Zei3 ee es ee 
1959 ~ - ~ o 
2. United Kingdom 
1949 L0 64 1.61: s 43 2205 
1950 t iB rape a & ak ehek 
iL boe 3 4 Leal ah Let 25.0 
1952 3 4 1.40 1 PISTAS 25.0 
723 2 4 202i al 25.0 25.0 
1954 x 1 Be2e x 25.0 25.0 
a ey) x He 1.40 & Zhe 24.9 
1956 x x ee k Fhe IES) 25.0 
1957 2 3 1.69 1 25.0 25.0 
1958 1 2 1.89 6 25.0 25.0 
3. United States 

1949 6 21 Sees a segs 25.0 
1950 uf 5 Feel 1 PIsy1 9: 25.0 
1951 Zz 6 3026 1 25.0 2B Ae 
1952 2 5 Sigs ah 25.0 Payee 
LoS 4 9 2029 2 25.0 25.0 
1954 D 13 2760 3 25.0 25.0 
1955 4, 8 1.97 Ps 25.0 2520 
1956 fe 15 2e22 4 25.0 25.0 
1957 2 4 2029 ik 25.0 25.0 
1958 7 14 PLAS A, 3 25.0 25.0 


(a) Not available prior to October 1, 1948 
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Table 2 


Imports: Typewriter ribbons, S.C. 
Tariff Items 523a (formerly 532), 563 (formerly 567a) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
‘000 lbs. $000 $/1b. OO 
1. Total 
1935 5 2k 4.43 es Oo et 33-7 
1936 5 2k, : 4.78 e@ 30.0 30.0 
1937 5 19 ews or 29.5 29.5 
1938 3 17 4.81 ee 29.4 294 
1939 4 37 9.05 li 29.7 29.7 
1947 20 90 Sy | LS 17.2 30.0 
1948 S 19 Srey at 4 2204 235 
1949 3 15 4.28 4 23.8 23.8 
1950 4 18 458 , 2408 24.8 
1951 8 33 eo 8 25.0 25.0 
oe 7 29 3092 fi 2040 25.0 
B55 4 21 4.67 5 25.0 25.0 
1954 {4 32 ied | 8 25.0 ele) 
1955 {i oul 4.46 8 2502 eee 
1956 1 49 Bed 12 250k Psy 
2951 i 64 eee 16 2502 2542 
1958 13 62 4.72 16 2567 25el 
9 months 
1958 ak 47 Weel Ar we ee 
1959 i 45 3.46 ar AG ee 
2. United Kingdom 

1935 & 2 B30 AS 23.0 2540) 
1936 k 1 Sry) ee 2260 OPS 
oi, 1 1 o> <6 2225 2205 
1938 4 2 3293 o« 2255 22.5 
1939 x 1 6.76 x 2205 22-5 
1947 11 38 oeey) - - ~ 
1948 4 12 Sra 3 20.7 eed 
1949 2 ff 3.28 2 2225 PERS 
1950 3 6 2039 2 243 2h.3 
1951 6 21 By is: 5 25.0 eeu 
1952 5 14 2.64 3 25.0 25.0 
1953 5 8 2053 2 eau 25.0 
1954 5 13 2.05 S) 25.0 25.0 
1955 a 13 2.68 3 25.0 25.0 
1956 9 23 2.43 6 25.0 25.0 
1957 7 18 ADsleM 4 2he9 hed 
1958 6 15 Zeal 4 25.0 25.0 


Table 2 
(cont'd. ) 


Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $000 $/1b. 000 


3. United States 


ley. 5 22 452 ie 34.4 3.4 
1936 5 23 4.83 os. 30.3 50.3 
1937 4 17 4.39 ae 30.0 30.0 
1938 3 5 heh oe 30.0 30,0 
1939 4 36 9.19 11 30.0 30.0 
1947 8 phe 64.15 15 30.0 30.0 
1948 ue fi 5.04 1 251 25el 
1949 1 8 5.99 2 spat Pp Pal 
1950 1 10 8.34 3 25.0 25.0 
ae 2 igh 6.65 3 25.0 25.0 
1952 2 14 6.45 4 25.0 25.0 
oso vi 8 8.05 2 25.0 25.0 
1954 A, 10 7 Al 3 25.0 25.0 
oD 2 14 6.93 4 2505 25.5 
1956 3 21 7.08 5 25.6 2560 
1957 Z 4d 8.04 10 25.4 2564 
1958 4 41 9.37 oe 259 25.9 


Table 3 


Imports: Braided wick for vad ey lamps, wax candles 
or tapers, s8.c. 3086 \& 


Tariff Items 53k4a, 534b 


Value 
United United 
Year Total Kingdom States 
$000 $000 $000 
1935 a7 2 ff 
1936 9 2 6 
1937 10 2 " 
1938 10 2 7 
1939 gE a 9 
1947 34 - 3h 
1948 26 2 2k 
1949 2k if 22 
1950 30 4, 26 
1951 hh 4 40 
1952 34 2 29 
be 37 5 31 
1954 39 3 36 
1955 35 3 32 
1956 38 eB 34, 
1957 35 3 31 
1958 38 S| 35 
9 months 
1958 29 2 2h 
1959 23 2 19 


(@)poes not include braided wick for sanctuary lamps 
prior to 1937 


86153-4—6 
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Table 4 


Imports: Woven fabrics not exceeding 12 inches in width, ribbons, 


silk, S.C. 3228 
Tariff Item 538j (formerly 562) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $000 $/1b. $000 
1, Total 

1935 oo 68 Ad ar 30.2 30.2 
1936 ©°@ 87 e@ ee 27 ok Ze 
1937 oe wet ee oe 273 27.3 
1938 ae &2 ee oe Ziel ele k 
1939 ae 8h ee 23 27.2 212 
1947 ee 20 oe 6 27.0 AIA 
1948 os 11 ee 3 ate. Zieu 
1949 ee 10 ee 2 Pay | 2367 
1950 we 22 es 5 2hek 2h.4 
1951 3 18 6.36 4 2560 2368 
1952 5 Zi 5657 6 23.8 23.8 
A hy Lege 5 26 Se5L 6 24.6 2406 
1954 3 33 11.16 8 2hel 24.1 
1955 1 2/7 20 ok'7 i 24.9 24.9 
1956 2 Lh 18.06 Li hed 2409 
1957 3 50 18.70 13 25.0 25.0 
1958 4 60 16.87 15 25.0 25.0 
9 months 
1958 | Lg 16.63 ee ee eo 
1959 3 51 18.88 oe ss oa 


2. United Kingdom 


1955 oe 4 oe ee 21,.6 24.6 
1936 @@ 5 eo @@ 22eL eeek 
BEY ° 8 oe oe 21.2 21.2 
1938 . 5 oe ee Bly 21-1 
1939 oe 6 2° au 20.8 20.8 
1947 ee it oe & 20.2 20.2 
1948 oe 5 oe 1 20.3 20.3 
1949 oe 4 ee a 20.3 20.3 
1950 ee 3 oe a 20.3 20.3 
19) 1 & 4, 13.21 1 20.3 203 
1952 i 8 31.62 2 20.3 20.3 
1953 & 2 17.63 & 203 20.3 
1954 & 7 36.13 1 20 3 20.3 
195) k 1h 20.19 & 2207 22.7 
1956 & L 15.24 & 20.2 20.2 
aie of 4 & & 15.50 i 21.0 21.0 
1958 & k 14.26 & 2002 20.2 


Year 


73) 
1936 
abe 
1938 
177 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
ijl 
1952 
1722 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


86153-4— 64 


Volume 
tOOO lbs. 


WHNHONRFNFEF ND 


Value 


~ $000 


Unit 
Value 
$71b. 


Duty 
Collected 


3. United States 


4.04 
3-93 
4.96 
8.16 
20.73 
18.74 
19.03 
18.04 


ee 
low Ortre wo 
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Table 4 
(cont'd. ) 


Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


3420 


eo e¢ @ © @ @ @ 
ODODORFRFOOOCrFW OW AOA 


Ww 
RRRRRSRsRRgsgsgsgno 
2 


Dutiable 
Value 


Ww 

Ww 

os e e 

OW AAaANN O 


e 
COooorocoOoOrFwWw 


VEVEROROBREBNANY 


6 
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Table 5 


Imports: Woven fabrics, synthetic textile fibre, not exceeding 12 
inches in width, generally known as "ribbons", S.C. 
Tariff Item 538k (formerly 562a) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $000 $/1b. $000 
Len LOoval 

1935 a0 133 Ae oe 30.0 30.0 
1936 AF 113 ee ee Ried 219 
1937 oe 158 ee Ae 27-0 27.6 
1938 eo 194 we ve 27k 27 ok 
1939 oo 188 oe 52 Zed 2725 
1947 Ar URSA! ve 308 26.2 276 
1948 ee 67h Ae 158 aa5 23.6 
1949 es 663 e° 162 2465 2he5 
1950 oo 81h, oe 200 206 24.6 
1951 261 880 337 218 24.8 248 
1952 334 916 Par pak 228 249 2hed 
1953 L403 981 2ekk 24,5 25.0 2520 
1954 431 1,003 2.33 250 hed hed 
1955 3B Ss) 1,128 2019 281 24.9 2he9 
1956 592 dean 2012 313 2h.9 2he9 
1957 594 1,205 2.03 300 hed 2h9 
1958 604, 1,167 1.93 290 2he9 hed 
9 months 
1958 427 8h7 1.98 os oe ee 
1959 L488 950 1.95 os ee ee 


2e United Kingdom 


1955 ee 2 ee ee 23el 23eL 
1936 ee 2 ee ee 21.9 21.9 
1937 @e 3 ee ee 22.8 22.8 
1938 ee 5 ee ee Bel 20.7 
1939 ee 4 e¢ dl; 21.2 21.2 
1947 ee 64, oe & 0.2 27.6 
1948 ee 1g ee 39 19.8 20.2 
1949 ee iPr, ee 29 20.2 20.2 
1950 ee 80 oo 16 20.3 20.3 
Abr eab 16 59 3261 a2 20.2 20.2 
1952 13 43 3.38 9 20.2 20.2 
1953 2 27 3.04 5 20.2 20.2 
1954 6 2h 3085 5 20 3 20.3 
1955 7 26 3.84 5 20.3 20.3 
1956 a 18 307k h 20.2 20.2 
ex) 8 28 3.29 i 203 20.3 
1958 ay Al 2037 8 20.2 20.2 


Table 5 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
TOOO lbs. $000 $/1b. $000 


3. United States 


1935 ays oe os i Soi bo ree 
1936 oe 57 ee ea PA bes 2727 
1937 oe 90 | és a aj oad OF SF 
1938 “yf 67 a Mi 27.6 2160 
1939 Ae 85 a 23 2160 27.6 
1947 os 770 50 213 Mod’ Ziel 
1948 bes 288 3 v2 25.0 25.0 
1949 ee 287 ee 72 2520 25.0 
1950 e L68 “7 117 25.0 25.0 
1951 164 538 3.29 135 25.0 25.0 
1952 251 607 2042 152 25.0 25.0 
1953 B32 ThT 2325 187 25.0 25.0 
1954 354 71,6 halal 186 25.0 25.0 
1955 390 829 223 207 25.0 25.0 
1956 458 962 ZrO 24,0 25.0 25.0 
1957 Ls 908 2.03 227 25.0 25.0 
1958 422 879 2.08 220 25.0 25.0 
4. France 
1935 He 30 ae o 27.6 270 
1936 os 19 ae ie 28.3 28.3 
1937 ee 19 @@ eo 2126 27.8 
1938 ee 28 e°o eo 27.8 27.8 
1939 6 46 os 13 S720 27.6 
1947 aC 58 He 16 27.6 27.6 
1948 Ay 59 - 15 25.0 25.0 
1949 A 61 ee ik 25.0 25.0 
1950 es 96 2h 25.0 25.0 
1951 29 120 4.16 30 25.0 25.0 
a95e 35 150 4.30 37 Pia WAS 25.0 
1953 20 86 he 2k 21 25.0 25.0 
1954, 23 104 eS 26 25.0 25.0 
1955 28 101 3.65 25 25.0 25.0 
1956 val 73 3.42 18 25.0 PAS. 
1957 20 79 3.91 20 25.0 25.0 
1958 7 59 3.58 15 25.0 25.0 
5. Japan 

1935 = - - ee = s 

1936 oe 3 a . 2ha0 2c 
1937 ae 14 we AP 26 2726 
1938 ee 53 ale as PALALS 27.6 
1939 as 23 oe 6 Ziac eg ote) 
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Year 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
Uy pas 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


AW Ele, 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1929 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1922 
1954 
1955 
1956 
ef 
1958 


Volume 
‘O00 lbs. 


Value 


~ $000 


Unit Duty 


Value Collected 


$/1b. $000 


5. Japan (cont'd) 


On 
® 


ee 9 
oe 2 
1.20 5 
1.00 3 
0.87 D 
eu 4 
2303 16 
18 21 
1.00 21 
0.76 21 
Switzerland 
ve fi 
ee 13 
ae 30 
@o 32 
wn oe 
457 27 
hehe 20 
3697 20 
3.69 Pat 
Lely 16 
3.82 20 
3637 19 
3221 19 


Table 5 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 
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Dutiable 
Value 


e e e @ a e @ 
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Table 6 


Imports: Chenille yarns and cords, S.C. 8.la 


Tariff Item 538m (formerly 565) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 lbs. $000 $/1b. $000 
1, Total 
1947 32 0.70 7 2205 2205 
1948 30 (b) 42 1.40 5 13.0 1950 
1949 52 (b) 73 1.39 9 12.6 12.6 
1950 aL 2 Leid & 2Lek 2uel 
1951 6 7 1.19 2 2he2 2he2 
1952 5 9 1.56 2 2301 231 
1953 6 10 1.64 Zz Peay 2205 
1954 50 28 0.56 rn 1559 ioe 
1955 ut 2 1.29 k 2205 2225 
1956 4 4 1.01 a Oech 2204 
1957 2 2 1.42 i 2205 220 
1958 He 7 1,08 2 2265 2280 
9 months 
1958 6 fi L027 ee ee es 
1959 8 8 1.04 ee oe ee 
2. United States 

1947 45 30 0.68 tf 22.8 22-8 
1948 3 5 0.98 us Loc 18.7 
1949 3 3 1.12 x 16.8 16.8 
1950 iL 2 1.83 & 22.5 PoP | 
1951 1 in 20h al eee Zee 
152 3 7 1.98 Ps 2201 22-1 
1953 4 1 1.80 1 2205 22-5 
1954 L8 25 Oed2 4 repens 156 
1955 al 1 1.19 x 225 Pos! 
1956 a 2 1.38 k 22.5 22.5 
1957 2 2 1.42 1 eee5 2265 
1958 7 7 1.08 2 Ae les 22-5 


(a) Not available prior to 1947 
(b) Mainly from Belgium 


Table 7 


Imports: Braids, cords, gimp, fringes and tassels, whether 


containing tinsel or not, neOepe, BoC 3553 
Tariff Item: 538m (formerly 565) 


Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Collecte Value Value 
$000 F000 
1. Total 
1935 148 os 31.2 3162 
1936 146 ee 31.3 pies 
193'/ 187 e0 31.6 31.6 
1938 i997 eo 31.6 31.6 
1939 223 71 31.8 31.8 
1947 305 92 30.2 32.0 
1948 150 32 PS 21k 
19L9 98 an 21.6 Palys 
1950 150 55 elet elet 
1951 194, 2 2161 21.7 
1952 233 50 21.6 21.6 
1953 554 122 2169 21.9 
1954 3. 163 2203 2243 
1955 871 195 2203 2263 
1956 909 203 2203 2203 
1957 842 188 2203 2203 
1958 S41 188 2203 2203 
9 months 
1958 614 a ee eo 
1959 601 Cx ee ee 
2e United Kingdom 

1935 h2 oe 23.0 23.0 
1936 19 e@ 23 o3 23 e 3 
1937 i os 20.8 20.8 
1938 16 ee 21.3 21.3 
1939 13 3 20.8 20.8 
1947 2h 1 3.1 11,2 
1948 26 4 15.20 1567 
1949 21 3 1528 1528 
1950 19 s) 1567 1507 
1951 2 L 15.2 1562 
1952 30 5 158 15.8 
1953 50 8 15.8 15-8 
1954, 30 5 15.9 15.9 
1955 ge 4 16.3 16.3 
1956 22 3 1528 15.8 
Le 2h 4 15.8 15.8 
1958 22 hk 15.8 15.8 


Year 


ale bP 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1947 
191,8 
1949 
1950 
ale 
1952 
1953 
1954 
lb 
1956 
seal) 
1958 


1999 
1936 
125i 
1938 
1939 
1947 
194.8 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
iy 
1954 
1955 
1956 
aly 
1958 


Duty 
Collected 
$000 


3. United States 


YONWEEANEL ET HYUNAIW 
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Table 7 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


2 @ @ e@ ee ee @ 
RG ER TTT UT 


SEBRBBBRBY 


Dutiable 
Value 


90 


Duty 

Year Value Collected 
$000 $000 
5. Germany (a) 

1935 5 ee 
1936 4 ee 
1937 5 ee 
1938 L ee 
1939 3 al 
1947 - “ 
1948 - x 
1949 2 + 
1950 4 1 
1951 2 % 
1952 % oa 
1953 7 2 
1954 9 2 
1955 8 re} 
1956 16 me 
1957 16 L 
1958 2h 5 


(a)peginning in 1952, West Germany only. 


Table 7 
(cont 'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


Dutiable 
Value 


Table & 


Imports: Plaited or braided lines and cords, non-elastic, not 
exceeding one inch in circumference, of vegetable 
fibres, 5.C. (a 


Tariff Item 538n (formerly 566) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $000 $/1b. $000 
1. Total 
1937 wie 2 oe oe 20.8 20.8 
1938 oe 4 ee ae 2300 23.0 
1939 ee 8 ee 2 24.6 2406 
1947 oe 104 ee 29 27.9 279 
1948 ee SH ee 8 2502 Lat 
1949 a 25 ae 6 530 23.6 
1950 ee 25 oe {i 26.8 26.8 
1951 33 38 1.14 9 233 hel 
152 1s) 68 0.91 19 Riez Zle2 
L953 93 77 0.83 22 28.8 28.8 
1954 13 79 0.64 23 291 2961 
We 102 65 0.64 19 29.2 29.42 
1956 100 en Cf /S) 21 Coat Cool 
sled 90 65 O63 19 2902 29.2 
1958 66 BL 0.77 A 28.9 28.9 
9 months 
1958 42 SE) 0.79 se AS os 
1959 68 50 0.74 ate ae ee 
2e United Kingdom 

2737 ee a a ee 15.8 15.8 
1938 ee 3 ee oo 15.6 15.8 
1939 ee 4 ee 1 15.8 15.8 
1947 oe 20 oo Pa 8.8 8.8 
1948 we 10 es 2 1520 15.0 
1949 eo 11 ave 2 15.0 15.0 
1950 e° 5 oe 1 15,0 15.0 
1951 2 14 SS 2 15.0 2550 
1952 ] 15 1.42 2 1520 15.0 
1953 4 6 1.32 1 15.0 2550 
1954 5 5 1.05 alk 15.0 15.0 
1955 3 3 beck 1 15.0 15.0 
1956 6 6 Lela al SW 8, 160) 
LoS? L, 4 0.89 we 15,0 15.0 
1958 3 4 ig aay al 15.0 15.0 


fill 
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Unit 
Year Volume Value Value 


1000 lbs. $000 $/ib. 


Duty 
Collected 
000 


3. United States 


1937 ee & os 
1938 ae Z oe 
1939 ee 4 ee 
1947 oe §3 oe 
1948 ee 21 ee 
1949 o° 14 oe 
1950 oe 20 ee 
L951 21 2k, dials. 
1952 66 55 0.84 
2753 88 (at 0.80 
1954 108 7h 0.69 
1922 eh 62 0.62 
1956 9h, 66 0.70 
oor 86 62 0.72 
1958 63 47 0.75 


(a) Not available prior to 1937 


nN e °@ 
NINIAE ADR. « 


load 


FOSSRR 


Table 8 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


Dutiable 
Value 


3265 
32.5 
333 
BG 
30.1 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
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Table 9 


Imports: Woven or braided fabrics, jute, not exceeding 12 inches 


anewidth, o.0. 3136 
Tariff Item 541b 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $000  %$/1b. £000 
1. lotal 
1935 ee sl a oe 17.0 17.0 
1936 ee 18 oe 50 Bf pr, 17.9 
1937 oe 16 ne ee 2537 1627 
1938 o6 15 oe ee 1650 16.1 
NBs Me a3 a 2 16.4 Nery hs 
1947 2° 5 oa 19 16.8 16.8 
1948 ee Zo eo 4 1563 15.3 
1949 ee 28 ®e 4 Love Ie2 
1950 oe 58 os 9 1 oil. ga 
195i 173 50 O27 g 1563 235 
1952 132 35 0.26 5 15.0 15.0 
953 158 Bi 0.20 5 16.2 1622 
1954 266 52 0.19 8 15.3 15.3 
1955 287 52 0.18 8 15.0 15.0 
1956 259 42 OW1L6 6 15,50 15.0 
a9], ook 68 0.19 ius aD Bis) 
1958 396 77 0.19 12 iE et can 
9 months 
1958 232 L6 0.20 ® a a 
1959 212 42 0.20 oe 3 ce 
2. india 

1935 ee 7 as ove are a igs Ne 3 
1936 : 3) oe : 15.0 15.0 
1737 ee 13 As ae 15.0 15.0 
1938 an 12 aie a 15.0 1550 
1737 “e 9 =A A Dae 15.0 
1947 e° 91 Ae 14 15.0 15.0 
1948 oe 2k ee 4 Ab ©) 15.0 
Ih Ae 74 | ee 4 15.0 i550 
1950 ae 58 Re 9 2540 15.0 
1951 169 48 0.28 if Ts 15.0 
1952 132 oly. 0.26 5 15.0 15.0 
1953 ie 26 0.20 4 15.0 15.0 
1954 264, owl 0.19 8 Lice Le 
1055 287 52 0,16 8 15.0 L630 
1956 259 mae 0.16 6 T5,0 1550 
1957 345 65 0.19 10 abegh 15.4 
1958 38h 16 O54 nine 15.0 To.c 


Table 10 


Imports: Woven or braided fabrics, not exceeding 12 inches in 
width, vegetable fibres, n.o.p., not to contain silk, 


synthetic textile fibre nor wool, 8.C. 3137 
Tariff Item 542a 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'OOO lbs. $000 $/1b. $000 
1. Total 
ry35 ° mS ° oe 24.8 24.8 
1936 “te EY ate bie ZI.0 23.8 
1937 ee 194 a) ee Pa De 5 22% 5 
1938 ale 184 oo ak meal Zeel 
ily hey oie 143 ee iz 22.8 PaPaDS 3 
1947 oe Loe oe 280 Rove PS pie 
1948 ee 688 ae 161 23.4 Pao ey h 
1949 os 523 “so 126 24.0 24.0 
1950 a 64,2 oe Lor 24.5 24.5 
1951 655 1,104 1.68 260 2305 Zo00 
1952 5Lu 829 61: 186 2204 22.4 
AS, 683 961 Lei 208 PNY | ALel 
1954 618 842 16 189 Zeon 22.4 
1955 606 802 Lee 178 APB PP ase 
1956 709 909 1.28 201 2202 Leen 
1957 673 883 Nos Oe 195 22.1 PPE 
1958 648 809 Leo 181 22.4 propyl 
9 months 
1958 450 578 eee ale Ae es 
1959 LL8 610 1.36 ee ee e° 
2. United Kingdom 

1935 ae 105 oe Ye 2276 22.6 
1936 os Lis ae oe Zack Cece 
1937 ee Al Ay ae 20.3 Zee 
1938 ee 121 ve ee 20.2 20.3 
59 ee 92 os 19 Wes 2e3 
1947 ee 291 oe 33 eee Ee 
1948 ee 383 ve tt 20d. 20.1 
1949 ae Ae ee 52 es 20.3 
1950 oe Pa AY Ay a 2062 2082 
15” 27k 396 1.44 {i 19.0 19.0 
1952 182 303 sey 55 18.0 18.0 
1953 302 452 deeaU 81 18.0 18.0 
1954 ear dh 31) Leal 56 18.0 18.0 
1955 241 330 AAS 59 18.0 18.0 
1956 260 363 RPS | 65 18.0 18.0 
1957 268 368 A706 66 18.0 Eo.0 
1958 22k 289 1.29 pe 18.0 18.0 


Year 


2) 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1a 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
epee 
L722 
9D 
1954 
aN ee, 
1956 
A957 
1958 


L755 
1936 
ago 7d 
1938 
1937 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
L752 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
ey 
1958 


Volume 
‘000 lbs. 


Value 


$000 


Unit 
Value 


$/1b. 


Duty 
Collected 


$000 


3. United States 


e@ 
ee 
e 


° 


ogc ell heel ell oi wd 
e e eS es ° e 
WWWWOWUDs 


NII Ouse 


18 t meted 


Table 10 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


& e e e e @ ° e e 2 


ye 6) fe) NONNNNNNNDND WH 
es SAN SAR ed Ae CI idee a ae 
OOO) O WOOO HMMM DW ND oO 


® 


e e 
Wn 


e e e 
DOOOOWR OO 


RCRA ICANS <2 CIS ES ES 
® 


Dutiable 
Value 


@ e e e ® e a 
OOD O CO OF MRMmWMMNWNW AD oO 


SOS oe a eee ae 


Wane 


DOOCOWSaR OO 


TY MHD” DW /H WW Lo WwW Fae) 
MOAN orurE FwMmwm tf i pee g 
@ 
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Table 11 


Imports: Woven or braided fabrics not exceeding 12 inches in 
width, who or in part of wool or hair, 5.0. 3291 
Tariff Item 554d 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 lbs. $000 $/1b. $000 
lee Lovage 
1935 ee 5 e°@ e BO0¢e 30.2 
1936 ee 3 ee e°e 31e3 S13 
1937 oe 3 es De 2507 PLS td 
1938 se 3 ee aie BLO 31.0 
1939 a@ 2 ee i 51.0 31.0 
1947 oe 1,3 we 1 as 3h ek 3h 
1948 ae 2h ae 8 SBP, Sibi 
1949 oe 18 oe 6 32.6 32.6 
1950 aie 7 ee Z 5140 31.0 
19D 5 5 heh 4 2967 29-7 
1952 4 16 ent 4 26.3 26.3 
1953 2 8 4e3l 2 dg ie Zoe0 
1954 2 9 4.62 2 26.3 26.3 
1955 3 3 3.93 3 26.1 26.1 
1956 4 2h, 52 5k 6 256) 235 
1957 4 ay 412 5 Zi PA iS) 
1958 4 27 6.22 6 24.0 24.0 
9 months 
1958 | 23 6.66 es os ee 
1959 2 10 Dees we os en 
2. United Kingdom 

1935 ee 2} as oe 28.4 28.4 
1936 ee 2 ee ee 29.3 29 3 
1937 oe 3 Ae ae 26.2 2or2 
1938 af 1 sie ve Poel 26e1 
1939 ss BL ae x 24.28 24.8 
1947 ee 2 As & 20.6 20.6 
1948 A 3 ore al 24.7 24.7 
1949 os 4 ae 1 24.8 24.8 
1950 eo D i Biay 24.7 
1951 1 3) 4.06 A: 21.8 21.8 
iis loys 1 6 Hels 1 20.3 20:33 
1953 a 4 4.37 al 2033 20.3 
1954 ih 3 4.04 al 20.3 2033 
1955 1 D 3.88 1 20.3 es 
1956 5 16 eB) 3 20.2 eae 
1957 1 5 4.05 nk 20.2 20s2 
1958 2 16 Toad 3 20.2 20.2 


Table 11 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 lbs. $000 $/1b. $000 
3. France 

1935 ee = oo oa sm ap 

1936 oe “= ms o on os 

1937 oe at <i ve 35.0 35,0 
1938 .° 1 AC ae 35.0 35.0 
1939 ee 1 ee x 35.0 35.0 
1947 wa & ee x 35.0 35.0 
1948 ee 4 os gf Sy 8) 35% 

1949 ee 2 os A 35.0 35.0 
1950 a) 3 oe uy 35.0 35.0 
1951 1 6 72k 2 33.7 3397. 
1952 if 3 6.46 1 30.0 30.0 
1953 a 3 SASS af 30.0 30.0 
195k 1 4 5.36 1 30.0 30.0 
Le Isle L 6 6.06 2 30.0 30.0 
1956 ab 5 5 hd 2 30.0 30.0 
1957 2 8 5.02 2 30.0 30.0 
1958 1 6 S18 2 30.0 30,0 


86153-4—7 
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Table 12 


Imports: Woven fabrics, silk, 26 inches in width or less, n.o-p., 
SC. 3225 


Tariff Item 552a (formerly 560b) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 yds. $000 60 $ /yd. $000 
1, Total 

1935 32h 31 0.10 ae 29 4 29 
1936 4,50 39 0.09 a. 26.3 26.3 
1937 152 29 0.19 ee 26.5 26.5 
1938 fifi 17 0.21 @e 21ez Zilike 
1939 55 16 0.29 4, 2567 2547 
1947 2 a 2.69 ah 28.4 28.4 
1948 5 22 43h 4 17.9 17.9 
1949 13 2k, Les 6. 2el 20.1 
1950 6 19 3.141 3 ist galt 
2952 4 15 Shy ik 3 i9e1 19.1 
1952 3 8 2.64 1 eH 74 
1953 S 12 3.45 2 16.6 16.6 
1954 5, i 3 lh 2 16.9 16.9 
1955 4 12 SA: 2 ays 8, 1730 
1956 4 12 2.82 a 17.6 120 
1957 L 10 2.67 Pe 19.8 19.8 
1958 10 17 Vere 4 20.4 20.4 
9 months . 
1958 Ti 10 Lek o° aie a6 
1959 o - ~ Ae ae as 


2. United Kingdom 


1935 14 8 0.56 ee 24.3 24.3 
1936 ly 13 0.89 oe 18.3 18.3 
1937 9 11 peas e6 Lo oT 19.7 
1938 6 6 0.97 ee 18.5 18.5 
1939 6 6 1.00 1 17.9 17.9 
1947 & 1 7.00 & 15.8 15.8 
1948 y) 20 4.46 3 a feel. 17.1 
1949 4 16 4.02 2 1507 15.7 
1950 4 a 3.56 2 15.8 15.8 
1951 2 10 3297 2 15.8 15.8 
1952 2 7 3 ohh 1 15.7 15.7 
Ee, 3 a1 D2 2 15.8 15.8 
1954 3 10 3.45 2 16.2 16.2 
sh by) 3 9 3.37 1 15.7 15.7 
1956 5) 10 3.49 2 15.8 15.8 
aby 1 5 Sefel Ie 15.8 15.8 
1958 2 9 361 Ne 15.8 15.8 


Table 12 
(cont'd) 


Duty as percent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 yds. $000 $/yd. $000 


3. United States 


1333 Ad & 0.02 ee Sasi Bee 
1936 63 3 0.05 oe 29 3 29 3 
a BME 24 3 0.12 ee 29.2 29 02 
1938 5 4 0.75 ee 29 3 29.3 
Lg? a x 0.62 x 29.1 291 
1947 2 5, 2.26 1 29.3 29.3 
1948 x oF 3.36 2520 25.20 
1949 2 4 2.20 ag 25.0 25.0 
1950 x k 3.10 & 24.8 24.8 
aie ~ ~ = “ - - 

1952 of 1 Leay & 2520 25.40 
i750 & i 2.45 & Z2eL Apel 
1954 ik 1 3.09 x 253 2503 
aie de. & & 4.15 x 2542 2542 
1956 if, 1 0.58 x 25.0 25.0 
LIST L 1 1.05 x 25.0 25.0 
1958 5 3 0.55 ve 25.0 25.0 


86153-4—73 
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Table 13 


Imports: Woven fabrics, non-elastic, not exceeding three inches in 
width, for suspenders, garters, hose supporters, abdominal 
supporters and spinal braces, 5.0. 3571.(a 

Tariff Item 574 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $000 $/1b. $000 
1. Total 
LVS oe 1 Cm) ee 18.4 18.4 
1936 oe 1 ae ae L7s0 17.0 
1937 ee al A ae 17.0 17.0 
1938 ee 1 ae Ac 1730 17.0 
1939 ee 1 we & 16.7 1OF7 
1947 ee ed ee & 23 <6 13.6 
1948 oe 1 ws 4 L533 too 
1949 es S. ; & 14.8 14.8 
1950 ° i ee k Loe? Peg 
1951 1 2 2608 & 15.6 1536 
1952 1 2 2.08 x Lee 15.2 
1953 1 2 2eak k wie ( 14.7 
1954 & Al 2455 & 1325 i3<s 
1955 & 1 1.88 k 14.4 14.4 
1956 at 5 2950 k 16.5 16.5 
195 3 8 2.86 di 17.0 17.0 
2. United States 

1955 ee x as ve 19.2 19.2 
1936 aa 1 we ee Lie 17.8 
1937 a 1 @o ee 17.6 17.6 
1938 es 1 Ay se 17.5 Lie 
1939 ss i. ae k Lie 17.25 
1947 ee 1 ee x 17.6 17.6 
1948 as 1 ae & Lie5 Lye 
1949 eo 2 ap x LP e5 fed 
1950 ae: 1 es x L/sk 17.4 
L951 1 1 2.34 i 17.25 17.5 
1952 & & 2.36 & LTS ESD 
1953 k 1 iroal k afieo L725 
Lou x 1 2.88 x LT s5 iD 
Lew x k ol k L736 1726 
1956 1 2 2h k Leo BS5 
1957 2 7 2-89 1 17.5 17.5 


(a) This classification was dropped in 1958 
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Table 14 


Imports: Webbing, with strands of rubber interwoven therein, not 
exceeding 12 inches in width, n.o.p., round elastic 
braid, S.C. 3568. (a 


Tariff Item 57ha 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 lbs. $000 $/1b. $000 
1. Total 
1935 oe 67 ee Aas 29 e1 29.47 
1936 ee 98 ee ee 21305 Pl es: 
1937 eo 233 @e eo Pal ofa) 276 
1938 ve 143 Aes oe 21.9 219 
1939 oo 167 nA 47 Zoe Zoe 
L947 An 195 oe 5k 28.0 28.0 
1948 ee 67 ee es) PoE 2205 
1949 oe 56 ave 13 PRG Al Pap et 
1950 ee fai ae 18 A302 2305 
1951 4g 98 2.04 25 23.6 23.6 
1952 85 170 2.00 Al 2a66 23.8 
1953 143 26h 1.85 63 2329 239 
1954 119 205 Leda pt PAS fl 25el 
Mies 263 314 Tene tt 24.6 24.6 
1956 401 L485 peal 120 Ziel 24.7 
1957 309 L12 P35 102 24.7 Zlet 
1958 Bet L8h 1.48 120 24.8 2408 
9 months 
1958 24,0 350 1.46 ye ee ee 
1959 3h2 412 1.20 ~- A a 
2. United Kingdom 

1935 ee 15 e@ ee 18.1 Teck 
1936 ae 19 ee os IM eys7/ 1lée7 
L937, aA 2h af A 18.0 TS20 
1938 AB 16 a ae 18.0 1630 
1939 6@e 17 ee S) 18.0 18.0 
1947 ss 13 oe 1 10.0 10.0 
1948 ar 26 ee 5 Ling 179 
1949 ee Hye ee 3 18.0 18.0 
1950 ate 19 es 3 18.0 18.0 
1951 10 20 3393 4 18.0 1. 
BU be Pa ike 30 ee 2 tS 0 18.0 
1953 oS 52 1.50 9 18.0 18,0 
1954 8 13 1.62 2 18.0 18.0 
1955 11 17 Eee 3 18.0 18.0 
1956 iad 20 ESO 4 18.0 18.0 
57 8 15 Ls S 18.0 18.0 
1958 10 18 1.81 g| 18.0 18.0 
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Table 14 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 


'000 lbs. $000 $/1b. $000 
3. United States 


939 ae 51 pag a8 bP 33.5 
1936 oe 67 we ae 29.3 29e0 
1937 as 78 ae ae 2933 29.3 
1938 ee 92 a eo Pa F38 29.3 
1939 ee 114 ee 33 29.3 29.3 
1947 ae 181 a oo 29.3 293 
1948 oe ral ee 10 Zoek 25eL 
1949 ee Al <> 10 2520 25.0 
1950 os 58 os 15 2540 25.0 
1951 25 72 2.05 18 2520 2560 
1952 60 128 213 32 25.0 25.0 
1953 70 14> 2.20 39 25.0 25.0 
1954 64 136 2e12 34 25.0 25.0 
1955 80 154 ah 39 25.0 25.0 
1956 115 21 2.05 59 25.0 25.0 
1957 ibys 289 1.62 72 25.0 25.0 
1958 Mek 358 1.84 90 25.0 25.0 
- Japan 

1935 oe 2 ee * 29 ok 29.4 
1936 e9@ 9 ee ee 29.3 29.3 
1937 ee 22 eo ® 29.3 29.3 
1938 oa 26 ais Ae 29.3 2962 
1939 eo 34 ss 10 29.23 29.23 
1947 - - - - - ~ 

1948 ~ - ~ a - - 

1949 = - ~ - = - 

1950 o - - = = 

1951 x x 1.83 k 35028 3502 
1952 EE uy 1.32 xk 35.0 35.0 
Le es: 13 fi 0.54 fe 35.0 35.0 
1954 32 2k 0.77 7 29.8 29.8 
1955 LSB 100 0.66 aD 2520 25.0 
1956 245 168 0.69 42 25.0 250 
L9G. 94 62 0.66 15 eee, 25.0 
1958 104 72 0.69 18 200 25.0 


(a) Included S.C. 3576 prior to January 1, 1953 
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Table 15 


Imports: Webbing, with strands of rubber braided therein, not 


exceeding 12 inches in width, S.C. 3576. (a) 
Tariff Items 57h4a, 574b 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
‘O00 lbs. $000 $/1b. $000 
1. Total 
1953 102 16rr a Wess} 33 aT 23-0 23,0 
1954 129 211. 1, Oly 49 eased. 23a 
1795 197 250 eed 58 23.3 aeD 
1956 270 293 1.08 70 24.0 24.0 
nEs bey 396 374 0.95 91 2463 21,3 
1958 559 L87 0.87 119 2hel Zhek 
9 months 
1958 366 320 0.87 . os ae 
1959 479 388 0.81 ee oe aie 
2. United States 
1959 37 82 2022 19 22.8 22.8 
1954 68 155 Parad | 35 23eL A3ied 
155 65 156 2.38 36 Pe a 2301 
1956 55 131 PP | 31. 23.8 23.8 
1957 70 144 C01 35 2hel 24.1 
1958 91 181 1.98 La 2hek Zhe 
3. Japan 

1953 30 17 0.57 6 349 3h.9 
1954 AL 27 0.64 7 28.0 28.0 
4955 118 73 0.62 18 24.9 2he9 
1956 203 141 OF fo 35 24.9 2409 
1957 309 201 0.65 50 24.8 24.8 
1958 55 282 0.62 70 24.6 he 


(a) Included under S.C. 3567 and 3568 prior to January 1, 1953 
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Table 16 


Imports: Webbing, with strands of rubber interwoven therein, 
exceeding one inch but not exceeding twelve inches in 
width, imported by manufacturers, S.C. 3567. (a 
Tariff Item 574b 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $000 $/1b. $000 
1. Total 

1935 ae 61 sie ay 21.6 21.6 
1936 a 55 ee ee 19.4 19.4 
1937 Are 61 oe AA 19.0 19.0 
1938 we. 52 as ae 19.2 Loe2 
1939 a 81 ae 16 19.5 19.5 
1947 AS 129 aie Pap SE: 19.7 
1948 a. 4g ee 9 19.0 19.0 
1949 eo 71 e°@ 14 19.6 19.6 
1950 se 32 ae 25 18.9 Hee 
1951 35 102 209k 19 18.9 18.9 
1952 88 199 2.26 39 Loe 19.5 
1953 148 349 2655 68 nO oy 19.4 
Weis ists) 232 2.63 45 19.4 19.4 
1955 93 236 Aeoo L6 19.6 19.6 
1956 189 305 T.o2 60 19.7 19.7 
1957 12h 219 Vii 43 19.6 19.6 
1958 110 250 Pale 9 19.7 LO 
9 months 
1958 81 180 2022 ae ue ae 
1959 143 219 To3 as ee ae 


2. United Kingdom 


1935 Ste 11 - os 12.5 12.5 
1936 ste 5 av ats 12.8 12.8 
1937 e@ te @@ e@ 1205 pees 
1938 ®® 7 ee ee Lee 12.5 
1939 ae 6 fe HL 1361 ied. 
1947 . 4 oe & ORS; 6.3 
1948 ee 6 a ue 12.5 12.5 
1949 as 4 ae k 12.5 12.5 
1950 ee 16 Ce) 2 1265 L2e5 
1951 6 15 2436 2 12.5 12.5 
1952 8 15 1.84 2 oe 1255 
1953 19 31 1.64 h 12.5 12.5 
1954 sia 17 1.60 2 12.5 Laas 
1955 8 13 1.66 2 12.5 12.5 
1956 8 14 ie Le 2 12.5 aS 
1957 7 rue eas il 12.5 1 e5 
1958 6 9 1.60 i 225 12.5 
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Table 16 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
‘OOO lbs. $000 $/1b. $000 


3. United States 


1935 ak 49 Sh ce 2360 23.6 
1936 AR 49 ar se 20.0 20.0 
1937 eo 49 se ae 20.0 20.0 
1938 oe 2 os ae 20.0 20.0 
137 ee 7h aA 15 20.0 ZU.0 
1947 oe 124 ae 25 ewe De wie 
1948 oe 42 ae g 20.0 20.0 
1949 ee 67 AG 13 20.0 20.0 
1950 <a 116 oie 23 19.& 20.0 
1951 28 87 3.08 17 20.0 20.0 
1952 68 170 ZeDL 34 20.0 20.0 
1953 107 267 2.50 53 20.0 20.0 
1954 61 Li) 2.86 >> 20.0 20.0 
1955 66 191 2.89 38 20.0 20.0 
1956 103 206 2.00 Al 20.0 20.0 
1957 89 169 1.90 3h, 20.0 20.0 
1958 81 203 2-50 ray 20.0 20.0 
- Japan 

1935 ee = eo ee = oe 

1936 i) -_ e ee = = 

1937 ee 2 ° as 20.0 20,0 
1938 ee 2 ee ee 20.7 P, 4 Pe f 
ISB he) ce a ae k 20.0 20.0 
1947 ~ - = - - = 

1948 - E = . ~ - 

1949 - - - - - = 

1950 - - ~ - - - 

1951 = = - - “ - 

1952 1 1 1.38 x 25.0 25.0 
1953 al al 1.76 & 25.0 25.0 
1954 de at 1.41 & 20.5 2.5 
1955 s) 7 0.92 1 20.0 20.0 
1956 6h, 54 0.84 11 20.0 20.0 
1957 18 13 0.71 3 26.2 26.2 
1958 11 10 0.87 2 20.0 20.0 


(a) Included S.C. 3576 prior to January 1, 1953 
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Table 17 


Imports: Beltin cotton, S.C. 308 


Tariff Item 610 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. 9000 $/1b. 000 
dy ape a! 

1935 oo 40 ae ee 24.4 ah 
1936 ee L8 ee ee 21.9 21.9 
1937 ee LA me ras 20.6 20.6 
1938 ee 32 ee e°e 21.3 2h 
1939 oe pel ee 12 2300) 2300 
1947 oe 270 es 57 PAG) Leek 
1948 ie 286 ce 5S 18.4 18.4 
1949 os 255 al LA 17-4 18.4 
1950 He 268 . LA 16.4 Leo 
1951 219 391 Lela 62 Leo 17.2 
1952 164 275 1.67 Ab 15.8 mle 
1953 140 243 1.74 42 74 17.7 
1954 135 217 T20L os 17.0 Lisa 
1955 154 Aik 1.76 L6 16.9 Lies 
1956 162 305 1.88 5k i/.8 18.2 
1957 176 339 Bboy J 60 17.6 18.0 
1958 a Mes 282 1.86 L9 ily Ant ies 
9 months 
1958 bie 207 1.85 oe ae Big 
1959 109 Zie 1.94 a os ae 


£00 as 2 oe oe 18.7 Len 
1936 oe 19 ee oe i7<3 17.9 
Lg 7, ee 20 ee oe 15.0 15.0 
1938 oe 12 oe oe 15.0 15.0 
137 oe 10 ee 2 15.0 15.0 
1947 ee 32 ee Th 368 3.8 
1948 oe 36 oe é Tok 74 
1949 ar 32 oe 2 io ‘Gao 
1950 e 5h Hs , 7.5 7.5 
1952 32 45 1.42 3 75 75 
vB de: eRe Ad, 1.40 3 Tok 75 
1954 a, 45 1.16 3 7) 7.5 
190 39 57 1.48 4 725 7.5 
1956 oie 43 1.24 3 7) 75 
1957 AL 53 1.29 4 ‘han 7) 
1958 ao 45 gia 2 7) 705 
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Table 17 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $000 $/1b. $000 


3. United States 


ee 28 e°o e@ 27.0 27.0 
ee 29 oe ee 25.0 25.0 
ee 23 ee ee 25.0 25.0 
oe a ee ee 25.0 25.0 
ee 40. ee 10 25.0 25.0 
ee 237 a 56 2305 25.0 
oe 250 ee 50 20.0 20.1 
ee 223 oe 42 18.8 20.0 
ee 214 oe 40 12.6 20.0 
162 310 teoe 56 18.1 20.0 
133 230 Lele 40 17.4 20.0 
109 199 1.83 27 19.7 20.0 
96 Lie 1.80 33 19.4 20.0 
115 214 1.85 42 19.4 20.0 
128 262 2.05 aL 19.5 20.0 
135 286 2012 56 woe) 20.0 
113 237 210 L6 19.4 20.0 
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Table 18 
Imports: Ladder tapes and braided cords, for Venetian blinds, 
S.C. 3092. (a 
Tariff Item 810 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 lbs. $000 $/1b. 
1. Total 

4935 eo 6 se ae - = 
1936 e0e 12 © ® ee = a 
1937 ee 31 ee ee OF 29 3 
1938 ee 29 ee oe 0.02 28.6 
1939 ee L8 se x 6) ° o 21 45) 
1947 ee 34,6 Cm) 1 0.2 30.5 
1948 6° 318 ee = ae tae 
1949 e° S11 ee x CrCL PAs wid 
1950 ee 25 ee cl Ono Pat hese 
1951 143 232 02 se 0.6 213 
1952 89 145 1.63 % 2.0 24.6 
1953 71 96 1236 $) Sryh 24.0 
1954 35 Ld Tree 2 4.9 24.4 
2955 28 34 beg 3 9.7 2561 
1956 9 13 1.54 ay 1033 2545 
Lg5S7 18 21 1316 2 1034 2567 
1958 9 13 1.44 k 3.6 25.0 
9 months 
1958 7 10 1.40 ee oe oe 
1959 9 12 1233 ee ee ee 

2. United Kingdom 
1935 ee 6 ee = a. ~“ 
1936 ee 12 ee Le! = eee) 
1937 ee Bl e@ = Loos ay 
1938 ee 29 ee = hae sed 
1939 ©@ 48g ee rad ee! ad 
1947 @e 3h ee a ae tae? 
1948 ee 318 ee = a Nae 
1949 o@ 307 ee — Le ae 
1950 ee 239 °@ — = = 
1951 137 225 1.64 = ~- = 
1952 719 133 1.69 = = = 
2953 48 70 1.47 o - - 
1954 23 33 Ty Fed x Ose 1Or7 
1955 14 20 1.41 - - - 
1956 5 rs} 1.64 x 0.9 2266 
1957 8 13 1351 - e ~ 
1958 6 10 1.56 = ~ 
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Table 18 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. 2000 %/1b. $000 


32 United States 


1935 - = - = 

1936 - ~ o o - 

1937 ap ag we we 29.3 29.3 
1938 a ss aes ae 28.6 28.6 
1939 es ei. a * 2763 mas 
194.7 ae 2 aH i 30.5 30.5 
1948 ~ - - - - = 

1949 , 5 oe m ge 252 
1950 re 6 we a 1.20 Casi 
1951 6 7 1622 iy 18.5 2728 
1952 10 12 1220 3 O23 3h 2he6 
1953 23 26 ae) 3 12.6 2h.0 
1954 12 1: 0.89 2 19.4 2he8 
1955 15 15 0% 3 22.5 O54 
1956 h 5 sey fal 1 25.0 2567 
1957 10 10 0.94 2 Bie 2507 
1958 8 a 15 = 15.9 2520 


(a) This statistical class includes imports under a number of tariff 
items in addition to tariff item 810. 
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Table 19 


Imports: Boot, shoe, shirt and stay laces, 5.C. 9058 
Tariff Item: according to material 


Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Collected Value Value 
$000 $000 
1. Total 
1935 10 oe Pepa 23el 
1936 15 eo 29.2 2942 
1937 14 +s 21.0 27.8 
1938 15 ee 27.8 27.8 
Me 15 4 2( ek 2/eL 
1947 100 39 29.2 BO eo 
1948 21 4 20.2 20.3 
LOLLY 2 2 2h.5 24.5 
1950 7 1 22.0 2202 
1951 ib 3 hel 2he7 
1952 14 3 2503 2543 
1953 3h 10 28.0 28.0 
1954 25 6 hee 2he2 
1955 33 8 Zhe 2hok 
1956 29 ‘1 23.8 23.8 
1957 39 9 2h Zhe 
1958 46 Ld: 238 23.8 
9 months 
1958 3h ee ee oe 
1959 46 oe ee Ay 
2. United Kingdom 

1935 “1 oo 18.2 18.2 
1936 4 ws 18.5 18.5 
1937 5 oe 18.3 1633 
1938 4 eo 18.4 18.4 
1939 ni iv 18.4 18.4 
1947 13 uk 59 10.0 
1948 10 2 17.0 17.1 
19h9 L, ub 17.9 Teg 
1950 a A 19.7 19.7 
1951 L 1 233 23 3 
1952 2 k 16.8 16.8 
1953 3 ak 20.0 20.0 
1954 4 iL Lio Lie 
1955 S, al 19.8 19.8 
1956 $! L ibs Ps) 19.5 
1957 3 ae 20.1 Ze. 
1958 7 tl 17.4 why gay 
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Table 19 
(cont'd) 
Duty as per cent of 
Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Collected Value Value 
$000 
3. United States 
1935 a eo SPs Bet 
1936 as oe 34.8 34.8 
A957 i ae 31.6 31.8 
1938 2 ee ola Sle3 
1939 2 1 Dilek Sle 
1947 109 33 30.2 30,2 
1948 AcE) $ 23.0 23.0 
1949 x 1 24.6 2466 
1950 3 1 23.6 2he2 
Sivde al ee Z 2505 2200 
1952 10 oi] 2501 zoel 
1955 23 6 25el 25 el 
1954 13 3 24.6 24.6 
Mey Tole 14 4 2562 2502 
1956 16 4 24.0 24.0 
Sy 19 5 2he7 Cet 
1958 2k 6 Live! 24.7 
4e Japan 
Lg30 & ° gS 40.3 
1936 4 ee 38.6 38.6 
1937 f es SUAS 31.5 
1938 g . 31.6 31.6 
1939 9 3 30,0 30,0 
1947 “ = = 
1948 - - - = 
1949 2 as 38.5 38.5 
1950 ws = - as 
1951 ~ ~ « fe 
1952 sh & aT ee 37.8 
1953 rs) 5 38.9 3809 
1954 7 2 26.5 26.5 
1955 15 4 25.0 2500 
1956 10 2 2520 25.0 
1957. 16 re Ze 25eL 
1958 14 3 25.0 25.0 
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Narrow Fabrics 


APPENDIX IT 


Estimated Imports of Narrow Fabrics Classified by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics with Imports of Other Products 


86153-4—8 
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Narrow Fabrics 


APPENDIX II 
Estimated Imports of Narrow Fabrics Classified by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics with Imports of Other Products 


Imports of narrow fabrics valued at $4.7 million entered 
Canada in 1958 under nineteen statistical classifications, each of 
which is restricted to narrow fabrics. Imports under these nineteen 
items are shown in detail in Appendix I and in total in Appendix rrr .(1) 


A number of types of narrow fabrics are imported under twelve 
other statistical classifications, each of which also embraces products 
other than narrow fabrics. This appendix deals with these twelve sta- 
tistical classifications. 


Of the twelve classifications under examination, imports of 
narrow fabrics under the following six seem likely to be small: 


Statistical 
Classification Description sea is 1958 
000 
322k Woven fabrics, silk, not to contain 
wool, not including fabrics in chief 
part by weight of synthetic textile 
fibre, NeQePe 3,110 
3225 Woven fabrics, silk, 26 inches or 
lesS, NeOoPpe . 17 
3232 Woven fabrics with cut pile, whether 
or not coated or impregnated, wholly 
or in part of silk or synthetic textile 
fibre, but not containing wool, nedepe 1,352 
3345 Wool manufactures, neOcepe 403 
34,78 Fabrics, jute, coated or impregnated 43 
3512 Church vestments of any material 207 


While imports under s.c. 3224 and s.c. 3232 are large in 
total, it seems highly improbable that narrow fabrics would account for 
any significant part of those totals. Silk ribbon is not classified 
under s.c. 322k. 


(oes of narrow fabrics of a class or kind not made in Canada for 
use in the manufacture of hats and millinery are not included in these 
nineteen statistical classes. Such imports are dealt with in the Report 
on Hats, Caps and Millinery. 
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A seventh import classification (s.ce 3393: Woven fabrics 
and manufactures, synthetic textile fibre, for electrical apparatus 
or appliances) covers all imports under tariff items 567c(1) and 
567c(2). Imports under this classification were valued at $149,097 
in 1958, and narrow fabrics may well have accounted for a significant 
proportion of this total. 


With regard to four of the remaining five statistical 
classifications, detailed breakdowns of import entries valued at 
$1,000 or over are available, and are summarized below for 1956: 


Imports of 
Total Imports Narrow Fabrics 
Statistical in Entries in Entries 
Classifi- Total Valued at Valued at 
cation Description Import 0Q00_or mor Q00_or mo 
($000) ($000) ($000) 
3097 Cotton manufac- 
tures, NeOcP. 2,010 674 110 
3180 Vegetable fibre 
manufactures, 
NeOePe Crees) 1,481 23 
3252 Silk manufac 
tures, NeOeP. 39 2 m= 
3392 Synthetic textile 
fibre manufactures, 
NeOePe 4.5367 2,076 234 


On the basis of these samples, imports of narrow fabrics 
under sec. 3097 and sece 3392 have been fairly substantial. Assuming 
that the proportion of narrow febric imports in entries valued under 
$1,000 was the same as in the sample, total imports of narrow fabrics 
under these four items would have been valued at about $878,000. 


The last statistical class is 3372: Woven fabrics, synthetic 
textile fibre, not to contain wool, not including fabrics in chief part 
by weight of silk, n.oep. This class provides for imports under tariff 
item 562a; this tariff item covers imports of most fabrics of man-made 
fibres, including narrow fabrics with the exception of ribbons. For 
the month of December 1958, all entries of $1,000 or more plus every 
tenth entry of less than $1,000 were examined. The results of this 
sample were projected for the full year and on this basis, imports of 
narrow fabrics under sec. 3372 for the whole year would have been about 
$350,000. 


Qn the basis of all the above information, imports of narrow 
fabrics in the twelve basket classes may have been of the order of $1.5 
million in 1957. 


A further check on total narrow fabrics imports is provided 
by the statistics on exports to Canada issued by the United States 
Department of Commerce. According to that source, exports to Canada, 
in 1957, of fabrics identifiable as narrow were as follows: 


86153-4—85 
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Description 


Ribbons, Woven with Fast Selvedges, 
Wholly or in Chief Weight Man-Made 
Fibres (belting ribbons, cigar 
ribbons, florist ribbons, labels 
woven, satin ribbons, silk and 
rayon mixed ribbons) 


Weight Man-Made Fibres 
exc. ribbon, bias tape, braided cord, 


chenille banding, cord for trimmings, 
flouncing, fluting, frilling, gimp, 
hat veiling not over 12 in. wide, 
parachute harness webbing, ruching, 
seam binding, shelf edging, tape, 
braided tassels, webbing, window 
shade accessories) 


Cotton (Chief Weight) Woven Belts 


and Belting, Industrial, Not Over 
12 In. Wide 


Cotton (Chief Weight) Braids, 


Ribbons, Trimmings, Bindings, 

lacing, Tape Labels and Webbin 

(Exc. ieice or Embroidery) 

Cotton (Chief Weight) Narrow Fabrics, 
N.E.C. (including, among others, wick, 
typewriter ribbon, hose fabric, 
sleeving, seamless tubing, tubular 
knit) 


Hat Braids of Natural Fibres or 
oynthetic Textiles 


Elastic Webbing Woven, Knit, Braided 
Not Over 1s pha Wide 


Elastic Webbing, Woven, Knit, Braided 
Over 1s In. Wide 


Total 


banding, belting 


xO) 


913,407 


438,638 


293 822 


903 359 


516,856 
38,921 


258,478 


xc) 


993,631 970 5959 
448,793 440 5413 
249,898 144 662 
862,129) 
) 
(a) 
ie oak de a 
) 
467,553) 
46,850 25 9426 
320 531 546,549 


450,029 _ 630,007 1s110.446 
3,813,510 4,019,392 4,695,265 


(alc otton narrow fabrics non—elastic not elsewhere classified not over 


12 in. in width 


Le 


These figures are known to exclude non-woven ribbons, and 
they may exclude other narrow fabric items. Based on entries valued 
at over $1,000, Canada imported about $180,000 of non-woven ribbons 
in 1956. Accordingly the figure of $4,019,392 for 1957 could safely 
be raised to $4,200,000. 


The most nearly comparable figure for 1957 from official 
Canadian import statistics, excluding imports under the twelve basket 
statistical classes, totals $3,525,000. This suggests that $675,000 
worth of imports came from the U.S. in basket items. Since about 70 
pece of total narrow fabric imports come from the U.S., the figure of 
$675,000 can be expanded to a total of just under $1 million. 


On the basis of all the foregoing, therefore, imports under 
the basket items are estimated at from $1 to $1.5 million in 1958. 
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Narrow Fabrics 


APPENDIX III 


General Statistical Data 
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L626 9L°9T ETS * 797° 8 0$7°L98°47 Cleat 81 8S6T 
18°60T LT 960° 269°8 989° 192°S o1osz 0S LS6T 
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TSL°966° ST 868° 27S °8 C96 ELS 64 86 ‘T 8 GS6T 
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€96°BET*LT con cut 6 2ge ose 4 Git 4S €S6T 
192° 68 ©9T TA TAR) ce0f e715 ° 9 8T0*2 1S eS6T 
oe £1.96 °9T L656 28S °8 TOS EsL ey 9612 817 TS6T 
7€8°8S6°ET Ee SETS L 10L° 216 S€ $L0*Z 1 OSéT 
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Table 2 


Total Shipments of Narrow Fabrics by All Deut kg 
and by the Narrow Fabrics Industry \4 


Per cent of 


Narrow Fabrics Total Shipments 


Year | All Industries (>) Industry (¢) Narrow Fabrics Industry 
000 000 

1948 14,123 11,206 1903 
1949 13 647 11,582 84.69 
1950 15 5276 13,109 85.8 
ibe 16,883 15,972 94.6 
1952 15,847 15 5390 97 ol 
1953 17,188 16,164, 94.0 
195k Ly 5746 12,9k2 878 
1955 16,739 1, ,065 64.0 
1956 18,048 15,161 81,20 
1957 18,656 15,267 81.8 
1958 ee Lh 5300 ee 


(excludes shipments by the Narrow Fabrics Industry of products other 


than narrow fabrics. 


See Table 7 for list of products included. 


(b) , representative of the Primary Textiles Institute pointed out that 
towelling in widths under 12 inches is produced in Canada; such 
shipments are excluded from the above figures. 


(c Based on the annual report, "Narrow Fabrics Industry", Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. 


The figuresfor two Lace manufacturers have 


been deducted, and the figures for three plants producing cut 
narrow fabrics have been added. 


*peppe useq SeAeY SOTIqey MOIAZeU 4nd ZBuTonpord syueTd 
eeu, LOS soinsty eyy pue *peqyonpep useeq saey steInqoeynueul soe] OMY IOS seINSTI sul, 
*soTISTITEIS JO neosing wuoTupWwoOg ‘,AIYSNpUL SotIqeg MOLTEN, 6 y1Odel Tenuue eyy uo peseg :edrNOoS 
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Year 
1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


17>? 


1956 


Ly 


Source: 
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Table 4 


THE NARROW FABRICS INDUSTRY 


Employment by Provinces 


Province 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Canada 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Canada 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Canada 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Canada 


Quebec 
Ontario & Manitoba 
Canada 


Quebec 
Ontario & Manitoba 
Canada 


Quebec 
Ontario & Manitoba 
Canada 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba. 
Alberta 
Canada 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Canada 


Noe of 
Plants 


es 
22 
Lh 


No. of 
Employees 


1,536 
636 
a Lie 


Production Workers 


Male Female Total 
627 576 1,203 
194, 343 537 
821 919 1,740 
656 585s - 1,241 
203 335 538 
859 920 1,779 
625 581 1,206 
236 432 668 
861 1,013 1,874 
563 547 1,110 
216 382 598 
779 929 1,708 
666 548 1,214 
218 384 602 
BBL, 932 1,816 
648 5, 1,162 
200 322 522 
BL8 836 1,684 
623 518 1,141 
202 3hk, 546 
825 862 1,687 
601 599 1,200 
195 361 556 
796 960 1,756 
64,3 567 18210 
175 348 523 
818 915 L133 


Based on the annual report, "Narrow Fabrics Industry", 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The figuresfor two Lace 


manufacturers have been deducted, and the figures for three 
plants producing cut narrow fabrics have been added. 
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Table 5 
THE NARROW FABRICS INDUSTRY 
Size of Plants in Terms of Employment, 1957 (2) 
No. of 
Employees Quebec Ontario Total 
No. of No. of No. of 
Plants Empl. Plants Empl. Piants Smpl. 
1-19 8 87 9 68 aly 155 
20 = 39 5 163 4 107 9 270 
LO = 8&9 4 21,7 3 1 7 388 
100 & over 23. — 018 az _Ab)s Soaeeais ore 
Total 20 1,515 18 316 38 1,831 


(2) Nine plants in Quebec and three in Ontario, for which data are not 
available, are excluded. Three firms not included in the Narrow 
Fabrics Industry by D.B.S. are included above, and two firms 
classified in the Narrow Fabrics Industry by D.B.S. are excluded. 


Cb) T cinded with employment in Quebec. 
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Year 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


Table 8 
Shipments of Bindings and Tapes 
Narrow-Woven and Cut 
Total 
Shipments Shipments of Shipments of Cut Bindings and 
(Cut & Cut Bindings Tapes by Narrow Fabrics Industry 


Narrow- and Tapes by Plus shipments of All See 
Woven) 9 Plants \@) and Tapes by Other Industries 


36, 1,229 1,600 
3,373 slat! 1,219 
h 422 1,663 2,054 
2,920 169% 1,085 fe) 
hee 1,685 1,956 
3,492 1,386 1,757 
4,122 1,546 OD ain 
5,182 1,350 2,581 
5,866 1,638 3,256 


(2) shipments of cut bindings and tapes from the following plants: 


The P.J. Cornforth Co., Toronto 

Kenrod Mamfacturing Co. Ltd., Montreal 
Dominion Binding Ltd., Montreal 

Fabric Bindings Ltd., Montreal 

Kay Manufacturing Coe, Toronto 

Narrow Fabrics Ltd., Montreal 

Toronto Quilting & Embroidery Ltd., Toronto 
Kay Manufacturing Co., Montreal 

E.C. Walker & Sons Ltd., Toronto 


(> Believed to include only cut bindings and tapes. 


(c) some bindings and tapes are believed to have been classified as 
labels in 1952. 


Source? 


Based on data from Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Table 9 


Imports Identifiable as Narrow Fabrics, by Principal Sources (a) 
($000) 


1939 678 209 70 139 1,095 
1947 2,857 81,7 - 485 5195 
1948 dick 1,058 ~ 28h, 2 5465 
1949 1,037 873 29 332 2,271 
1950 sig Fatal 123 9 366 2,512 
1951 1,973 876 9 380 3,242 
1952 1,994 649 n 358 3,013 
1953 2,605 785 47 38 3,871 
1954 2,741 532 97 429 3,803 
1955 2,965 526 281 402 4,176 
1956 3 5325 553 515 403 4,798 
1957 3,249 559 423 429 4,657 
1958 3,301 487 528 399 4,717 
9 months 

1958 2,403 351 332 300 3,386 
1959 2.4439 336 592 313 3,680 


(a) Includes imports under the following statistical classes: 3083; 
3085; 3086; 3090; 3092; 3136; 3137; 3228; 3291; 3373; 34873 3548; 
35533 3567; 3568; 3571; 3574; 3576; and 9058. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


86153-4—9 
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Table 10 
Apparent Canadian Market for Ribbons 
rn ET 

eye Imports (a) ieninere Imports as 
Year Production U.S.A. Other Total Market_ % of Market 
1939 ee 25h 140 394, ee ee 
194.7 oe 1,127 41,8 1,565 ee ee 
194.8 3,268 502 4,00 902 4,170 21.6 
1949 2,806 520 383 903 3,709 2h. 3 
1950 25830 780 be. 1,06 3,892 2763 
1951 25878 723 352 BON Me ote pe i: 2702 
1952 2,972 810 319 1,129 4,101 2705 
1953 25923 94.6 2h) 1,187 4,110 289 
1954 3,009 900 rag ge 1,171 4,180 28.0 
1955 3,273 1,003 305 1,308 4,581 28.6 
1956 Beele 1,178 . 298 1,476 4,694 314 
1957 35170 1,145 301 1,446 4,616 31.3 
1958 oe 1,092 293 1,385 oe oo 
9 months 
1958 oe 796 z15 BOLL ee ee 
1959 ee 883 233 aS oe ee 


(a)sic.: 3228; 3373; 3570. Excludes ribbons which enter under 
S.C. 3392. Ribbons entries valued at $1,000 or more under 
S.Ceo 3392 totalled $83,269 in 1956. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Apparent Canadian Market for Woven Elastic Webbing 
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Table 11 


($000) 

pone rts (4) Total Imports as 
Year Production U.S.A. Japan Other Total Supply 4&4 of Supply 
1939 520 188 35 25 248 oe ee 
1947 2,061 305 = 19 32h, ee ee 
1948 2,291 §3 = 32 115 ee ee 
1949 2,409 108 - 19 127 ee ee 
1950 25538 174 = 35 209 ee ee 
1958 2,7h1 159 * hl 200 ee ee 
1952 2 4,39 298 2 69 369 eo ee 
1953 2,738 422 8 183 613 3,351 18.3 
1954 2 136 311 25 101 437 25973 17.0 
1955 2,591 345 107 98 550 3,141 1705 
1956 2 829 4,3 222 125 79 3,619 21.8 
1957 2,980 458 75 98 631 3,611 1705 
1958 eo 561 81 91 133 oo ee 
9 months 
1958 oe 407 56 66 530 ee ee 
1959 ee 372 200 59 631 oe oe 


(@)5,c. 3567 and 3568. Includes elastic braids prior to 1953. 


Source: 


86153-4—95 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1955 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


9 months 
1958 


1959 


Apparent Canadian Market for Elastic Braid 


Total 


Canadian ( 
Year Production = 


1,025 
1,005 
1,001 
1,045 
1,085 


1,139 


. Imports (>) 


U.SeAe Japan Other Total Market 


117 
107 


($000) 


ay 


62 
oh 
21 
21 
29 
Zh, 


18 
av 


161 
elt 
250 
293 
37h, 
L87 


320 


388 


Total 


Table 12 


Apparent Imports as 


1,186 
1,216 
1,251 
1,338 
15459 
1,626 


(a) Figures supplied by Primary Textiles Institute. 
(b)s.c. 3576. Excludes round elastic braid. 


Source: 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


% of Supply 
1326 
174 
20.0 
21.9 
2506 
300 


ee 
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Table 13 


Apparent Canadian Market for Boot, Shoe and Corset Laces 
($000) 


paeaia Imports 4) jeeeat Imports as 
Year Production U.S.A. Others Total Supply % of Supply 
1939 485 (>) 2 13 15 500 3.0 
1947 1,041 109 2h 133 1,174 1323 
1948 1,065 0 10 21 1,086 1.9 
1949 912 2 7 9 921 1.0 
1950 15230 5) 4 7 1,237 0.6 
1951 1,139 fi m 11 ~—s 1,150 1.0 
1952 1,174 10 mM 1, 1,188 re 
1953 1,176 23 rH 34 1,210 2.8 
1954 1,135 13 12 25 —«-1,160 202 
a95> 1,635 ly, 19 33 1,668 200 
1956 te giu 16 13 29-1, 343 eke 
bie ew 1,158 19 20 oo 1,197 303 
1958 e 2h 22 46 es #6 
9 months 
1958 es 20 7 3h re fe 
1959 ee aL 26 47 ee ee 


(8)5 30. 9058 
(b)excludes corset laces 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Narrow Fabrics 


APPENDIX IV 


History of Principal Tariff Items 


This appendix shows the changes in the,rates of duty on 
the products now classified under tariff items 534(a), 534(b), 5383, 
538k, 538m, 538n, 541b, 542a, 554d, 574, 57ha, 574b and 810. 


Tariff Item 534(a) 


Wick, with or without core, processed or not, when imported. 
by manufacturers of wax candles or tapers for use in their own fac- 
tories in the manufacture of wax candles or tapers. 


British Most-Favoured- 
Preferential Nation General 
February 17, 1928 to present Free Free Free 


Tariff Item 534,(b) 


Braided wick, with or without core, processed or not, when 
imported for use exclusively in oil-burning sanctuary lamps, under 
such regulations as the Minister may prescribe. 


British Most-Favoured- 

Preferential Nation General 
February 26, 1937 to present Free Free Free 
Braided wick, etc. ... if not 
waxed ... (Tariff item 565) 
February 17, 1928 to 
February 25, 1937 25 Pele 32% p.ce 25 pecs 
Braided wick, etc. ... if 
Waxed eee 
1928 to February, 1937 15 peCe 22% pec. 25 Dele 


(Tariff item 226) 
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Tariff Item 5384 — GATT 


Woven fabrics not exceeding twelve inches in width generally 
known as "ribbons", whether with cut pile or not, wholly or in part of 
silk but not containing wool. 


British Most-Favoured= 
Preferential _ Nation General 
Jan. 1, 1948 to present me PeCe 25 Pele 35 pete 
May 23, 1933 to Dec. 31, 1947 225 PeCo 32 pece 35 PeCe 
Less a discount of 15 pec. 
Feb. 17, 1928 to May 22, 1933 224 pec. 325 pece 35 Pece 


Tariff Item = GATT 


Woven fabrics not exceeding twelve inches in width, generally 
known as "ribbons", whether with cut pile or not, wholly or in part of 
synthetic textile fibres or filaments, but not containing silk nor 
wool. 


British Most—Favoured- 
Preferential Nation General. 
Jan. 1, 1948 to present 22k Pele 25 PeCo 35 Pee 
May 23, 1933 to Dec. 31, 1947 DeCe 32% pece 35 Pete 
Less a discount of 15 PeCeo 
Feb. 17, 1928 to May 22, 1933 225 Pete 325 pece 35 peCe 


Bec er] 


Tariff Item 538m _=- GATT 


Embroideries, lace, braids, cords, chenille, gimp, fringes 
and tassels, whether containing tinsel or not, nets, nettings and 
bobinet, DeOePe 


British Most-Favoured= 
Preferential Nation General 
Jan. 1, 1948 to present iWipe yerners DeCe 35 PeCe 
Feb. 26, 1937 to Dec. SE, 1947 225 PeCe 325 PeCeo 35 PeCe 


Feb. 17, 1928 to Feb. 25, 1937 25 pece 325 PeCe 35 pece 
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Tariff Item n =- GATT 


Plaited or braided lines and cords, non-elastic, whether of 
tubular or of solid construction, not exceeding one inch in circumfe- 
rence, wholly or in chief part by weight of vegetable fibres. 


British Most~Favoured=~ 
Preferential. Nation General 
Jan. 1, 1948 to present 15 Pee 30 p.Co 35 Pee 
Feb. 26, 1937 to Dec. 31, 1947 17% pec. 32% pee 35 peCe 
Feb. 17; 1928 to Feb. 255 1937 25 PeCe 325 PeCe 35 PeCe 


Tariff Item b 


Woven or braided fabrics, wholly of jute, not exceeding 
twelve inches in width. 


British Most=Favour ed= 
Preferential Nation General, 
February 17, 1928 to present 15 pec. 225 Pele 25 PeCe 


PED TB 


Tariff Item 542a =— GATT 


Woven or braided fabrics not exceeding twelve inches in 
width, wholly or in part of vegetable fibres, n.oep., not to contain 
silk, synthetic textile fibres or filaments, nor wool. 


. British Most~Favoured= 

Preferential Nation General 
June 6, 1951 to present 20 peCe 25 PeCe 35 PeCe 
Feb. 26, 1937 to June 5, 1951 225 P.Ceo 27e Peco 35 PeCe 
Sept. 17, 1930 to Feb. 255 1937 25 PeCe PeCe 35 PeCeo 
Feb. Lue 1928 to Sept. LG, 1930 R20 PeCeo PeCe 30 Pele 


Tariff Item 554d = GATT 


Woven or braided fabrics not exceeding twelve inches in 
width, whether cut pile or not, wholly or in part of wool, the hair of 
the camel, alpaca, goat or other like animal. 


British Most=-Favoured 
Preferential Nation General 
June 6, 1951 to present PeCe 30 pece 35 Pele 


Feb. 17, 1928 to June 5, 1951 PeCo 35 PeCe 35 Pete 
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Tariff Item 


Woven fabrics, non~elastic, not exceeding three inches in 
width, imported by manufacturers of suspenders, garters, hose suppor= 
ters, abdominal supporters and spinal braces for use exclusively in 
the manufacture of such articles in their own factories. 


British Most-Favoured- 
Preferential Nation General 
Feb. 17, 1928 to present 10 pete LTE pece 20 pec. 


In June 1942, the scope of this item was enlarged to include abdominal 
supporters and spinal braces. 


Tariff Item 574a — GATT 


Webbing, with strands of rubber interwoven, or braided there- 
in, not exceeding twelve inches in width, neo.p.; round elastic braid. 


British Most~Favoured= 
Preferential Nation General 
Jan. 1, 1948 to present 20 peCe 25 PeCe 35 PeCeo 
Feb. 17, 1928 to Dec. 31, 1947 20 PeCe 325 pece 35 PeCe 


Tariff Item 574b 


Webbing, with strands of rubber interwoven or braided there= 
in, exceeding one inch but not exceeding twelve inches in width, in- 
ported by manufacturers for use exclusively in their own factories. 


British Most~Favoured~ 
Preferential Nation General 
Feb. 17, 1928 to present 124 pec. 20 Pete 25 Pele 


Tariff Item $10 


Ladder tapes and braided cords, when imported for use exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of Venetian blinds. 


British Most—Favour ed= 
Preferential Nation General, 
Dec. 10, 1932 to present Free ~- - 


(Item first created in 1932) 
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Narrow Fabrics 


APPENDIX V 


List of Plants in the Narrow Fabrics Industry and 


Princi 


Beacon Ribbon Mills, Ltd., 
Valleyfield 


Beaver Manufacturing Co., 
Drummondville 


BeldingGorticelli Ltd., 
Montreal 


Belding-Corticelli Ltd., 
Coaticook 


Bonas Bros. (Canada) Ltd., 
Riviére-du-Loup 


Braided Products Ltd., Montreal 


Burlington Mills Ribbon Corp., 
Granby 


Canada Woven Label Ltd., 
Montreal 


Canadian Cord and Tassel Co., 
Montreal 


Canadian Ribbon Tape Co. Ltd., 
L'Abord-a-Plouffe 


Consolidated Moulton Trimmings, 
Montreal 


Crown Binding Reg'd., Montreal 
Dominion Binding Ltd., Montreal 


Dominion Cord & Tassel Ltd., 
Montreal 


Fabric Bindings Ltd., Montreal 


Products Manufac 


ed by Each g 


Products Made 


Ribbons with fused edges 
Cords, fringes and tassels 
Narrow woven ribbons; Ribbons with 


fused edges 


Narrow woven bindings and tapes; 
Braids 


Cut bindings and tapes; Cords 
fringes and tassels 


Cords, fringes and tassels 
Narrow woven bindings and tapes; 
Narrow woven ribbons; Non=woven 
ribbons and tapes; Ribbons with 
fused edges. 


Labels 

Braids; Cords, fringes and tassels 
Non-woven ribbons and tapes 

Braids; Cords, fringes and tassels; 
Narrow woven trimmings 

Cut bindings and tapes 


Cut bindings and tapes 


Braids; Cords, fringes and tassels 


Cut bindings and tapes 


Plant 
QUEBEC (cont'd) 


Footwear Findings of Canada Ltd., 
Cowansville 


Granby Elastic & Textiles Ltd., 
Granby 


Herco Label Reg'd., Montreal 


International Braid Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Ste-Rose-de-Laval 


Kay Mfg. Co. Ltd., Montreal 
Kenrod Mfg. Co. Ltd., Montreal 
Lamer Binding Reg'd., Montreal 
National Tape Co., Montreal 


Novelty Trimming & Embroidery 
Co. Ltd., Montreal 


Ribbon Fabrics Inc., Montreal 


Roll Fabric Binding Inc., 
Montreal 


Samuel Lesnoff & Co. Ltd., 
Montreal 


Shaheen Binding Reg'd., 
Montreal 


Tes-Craft Tape Co., Montreal 


Textile Binding Inc., Montreal 


ONTARIO 
Braids and Laces Go., Toronto 


Brown Ribbons, H. Ltd., 
Toronto 


Buckley Trimming Mfg Co., 
Toronto 


Canadian Cord & Tassel Co., 
Toronto 


Cash J. & J. (Canada) Ltd., 
Belleville 
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Products Made 


Shoe and corset laces 


Webbing; Braids 


labels 


Shoe and corset laces; Braids; 
Cords, fringes and tassels 


Cut bindings and tapes 
Cut bindings and tapes 
Cut bindings and tapes 
Non-woven ribbons and tapes 


Braids; Cords, fringes and 
tassels 


Non-woven ribbons and tapes 


Cut bindings and tapes 


Cut bindings and tapes 


Cut bindings and tapes 


Narrow woven bindings and tapes 


Cut bindings and tapes 


Shoe and corset laces 

Ribbons with fused edges 

Braids; Cords, fringes and tassels; 
Narrow woven trimmings 


Cords, fringes and tassels 


Labels 
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Plant 
ONTARIO (cont'd) 


Colonial Weaving Co. Ltd., 
Peterborough 


Cornforth, P.J. Co., The, 
Toronto 


Cowie, H.V. Co< Ltd., The, 
Lansing 

Hamilton Cotton Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton 

Kay Mfg. Co. Ltd., Toronto 


McDowell & Lincoln Ltd., 
Kitchener 


Narrow Fabric Weaving and Dyeing 
Ltd., Galt 


Orchid Iabel Co., Toronto 


Peterboro Elastic Co., 
Peterborough 


Peters Braid Mfg. Co., Toronto 


Schlegel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Oakville 


Shannon, Wm. Co. Ltd., Toronto 


Textile Mfg. Co. Ltd., Toronto 


Product de 


Labels 


Cut bindings and tapes 


Narrow woven bindings and tapes; 
Webbing; Braids; Cords, fringes 
and tassels 


Webbing 


Cut bindings and tapes 


Cut bindings and tapes 
labels, tapes 


Labels 


Braids 


Braids 


Cords, fringes and tassels; 
Narrow woven trimmings | 
Narrow woven bindings and tapes} 
Webbing; Braids; Cords, fringes | 
and tassels; Narrow woven 
trimmings 


Shoe and corset laces; Braids; 
Cords fringes and tassels 


? ae o 
Zig ene ist 
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SECTION II 


LACE, NETS, NETTING, BOBINET AND EMBROIDERIES 


A. lace, Nets, Netting and Bobinet 


Products 


Lace, nets, netting and bobinet are classified under tariff 
items 528, 529, 529a, 538b, 538m, 538p and 545. All of these textile 
products are loose or openwork fabrics manufactured on a variety of 
machines by processes other than weaving. It is difficult to provide 
definitions which precisely separate some of these fabrics from other 
related textile products or, indeed, from one another. In some cases 
the distinctions turn on differences in technical processes; in others 
on the usage of the trade. As far as appearance and form are con= 
cerned, it is often difficult to distinguish a simple knitted lace 
from a patterned netting, or to distinguish knitted lacesand netting 
from other knitted fabrics. 


There follows a general description of the types of products 
now classified as lace, nets, netting and bobinet. 


Lace - Products usually known in the trade as lace are so classified 

for tariff purposes, regardless of the method of construction. They 

include lace made by hand and by machine. The machines most commonly 
used in Canada are levers! lace machines and raschel and tricot knit-~- 
ting machines. 


Netting - Open fabrics of uniform stitch which are not woven, and are 
known in the trade as netting, are normally classified as netting. 
These are produced by knitting, twisting or knotting. Fabrics with 
some decorative stitches may be classified as netting. Tulle is an 
important form of netting. 


Nets - For purposes of the tariff, it would appear that nets are net- 
ting committed to a particular use. With the exception of hair nets, 
any net which is further processed than cut to size — for example, by 
attaching tapes or ribbons — is generally classified under one of the 
textile products items in the Customs Tariff. There is separate pro- 
vision in the Customs Tariff for fish nets; they are not within the 
scope of this reference. 


Bobinet - Bobinet is an open material of hexagonal mesh made on a 
bobinet machine by a process of twisting and knotting the yarns. 


86153-4— 10 
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Developments in Lace Making 


Originally all lace was hand-made. One variety, bobbin lace, 
was produced from a skein of thread by the use of bobbins, pins and 
a hand pillow or bolster. During the 19th century the levers' lace 
machine was developed to produce laces which are structurally the 
same as hand-made bobbin lace. This machine, somewhat modified, is 
still in use. A ten-yard levers machine weighs up to 20 tons and 
costs about $60,000. 


By the 1930's, warp knitting machines had been developed to 
the point where they could be used to produce fabrics similar in 
appearance to many patterns of levers'lace. Only by very careful 
examination can many patterns of levers' lace be distinguished from 
knitted lace. Structurally, however, the knitted lace is different 
in that the yarns are looped rather than twisted and knotted. 


Levers' lace and knitted lace compete with each other in many 
applications. Levers'lace, however, is the more costly. A leading 
manufacturer of both these types of lace stated: 


"The labour involved in producing the levers fabric, the cost 
of the labour involved is much greater. And, too, the fabric 
itself is much superior." 


A knitted fabric tends to run when a thread breaks; levers' lace does 
not. lLevers'machines can produce much more complex patterns than 
knitting machines. 


Producers 


In Ganada, two firms, The Nalpac Company of Montreal and 
Ametex Limited, which operates a plant at Drummondville, are primarily 
engaged in the production of levers' and knitted lace. Other firms 
sometimes produce small quantities of lace but not as their principal 
product. The Nalpac Company, which was incorporated in 1940, is the 
oldest and largest of the producers of lace; in 1958 it employed 
about 350 persons, of whom 38 p.ce were women. 


It has been noted that the terms "nets" and "netting", as 
used in the Customs Tariff, embrace a variety of materials and end 
products. There is no "nets and netting industry" as such, and the 
number of firms which actually produce these products is not known, 
although netting can be made by any firm that operates tricot knitting 
machines. Nalpac is a substantial producer of knitted netting. 
Springdale Mills, Limited, the only other Canadian producer which made 
representations to the Tariff Board, operates a plant at Valleyfield. 
It produces knitted netting including nylon tulle. 


The Market for Lace in Canada 


The following table shows the substantial growth of Canadian 
shipments of lace during the period 1950-57: 


Year Shipments of Lace 
($000) 


1950 591: 
1951 vel 
1952 1,381 
a ee: 1,560 
1954, 1, 540 
1955 1,618 
1956 2,136 
1957 2,815 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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In the statistics of imports, lace, netting, nets and bobinet 


are not separated from embroideries. It is known, however, 


Austria and Switzerland ship sizeable quantities of embroideries to 


that 


Canada but only small quantities of lace. Accordingly, in the table 


below, imports from Austria and Switzerland have been deducted from 
the statistics of total imports of lace, netting, nets, bobinet and 


embroideries. The resultant figures still include some embroideries; 
therefore, imports of lace, netting, nets and bobinet are smaller 
than the amounts shown in the table. How much smaller they are is not 


known. 

Imports of Lace, Nets, Netting and Bobinet (a) 
Year '000 Lbs. 
1950 ie 
1951 75h, 
1952 81,3 
1953 851 
1954 725 
a955 676 
1956 676 
1957 608 
1958 817 
9 months 
1958 611 
1959 654 


(a) These figures are composed of the following: 
Total imports under S.C. 3054. 
Total imports less those from Austria and Switzerland 
under S.C. 3051, S.C. 3052 and S.C. 3501. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


86153-4— 103 


#000 


1,130 
5,064, 
5,519 
5 325 
L056 
3,364 
3, 303 
3,055 
3,432 


2,584, 
2435 
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If all the imports represented by the figures in the fore- 
going table were lace, then domestic manufacturers of lace would have 
supplied 48 p.c. of the Canadian market in 1957. In fact, since sub- 
stantial quantities of products other than lace are included in these 
import figures, domestic producers probably supplied more than half 
of the Canadian market for lace in 1957. This represents impressive 
growth when it is recalled that there was no Canadian lace industry 
prior to 1940. 


While imports still hold a large portion of the market, two 
factors other than the competitive strength of foreign sources are 
involved. First, Canadian lace capacity is still not sufficient to 
supply the total volume required by the market; the largest producer 
normally operates from 18 to 24 hours per day. Second, certain 
qualities of levers'lace are not produced in Canada. The Canadian 
industry normally produces qualities of levers'lace only up to 94 
points, although a representative of Nalpac asserted his company 
could produce lace equivalent in quality to 104 points. The market 
in Canada for lace above 94 points, however, is relatively small. 


Knitted lace accounts for a very substantial proportion of 
the Canadian consumption of lace and the proportion has been 
increasing. In the lower price ranges, levers' lace is said to be 
60 or 70 pec. more expensive than comparable patterns of knitted 
lace, and most of the demand for lower priced laces is now being 
supplied by knitted lace. A Canadian producer said: 


",ee the lower price ranges of levers lace are fast disappearing. 
Rather I should say they are being used less and less extensively’: 
and knitted laces are being substituted." 


In recent years there has been a rapid shift in the Canadian 
market from cotton lace to lace of man-made filaments, particularly 
nylon. Nalpac's output is now almost entirely of man-made filament; 
even its small production of so-called cotton lace contains nylon 
threads wherever great strength is required. 


At the public hearing the United States was cited as the 
principal source of knitted lace imports; France was said to be the 
principal source of levers'lace; the United Kingdom, also, was men- 
tioned as a source of lace. 
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Imports from Selected Countries of Lace, 


Embroideries, Nets, Netti and Bobinet 
($000) 


Lace etc. of Cotton(a) Lace etc. neoep. (b) 

Year U.K. U.S. France Total U.K. UsS. “France Total 
1950 ye eue Lh3 818 2,667 560 263 OW ie 1,463 
1951 795 725 992 2,645 619 7ThL9 973 2,419 
Ly52 09 867 730 2,084, 496 2,085 798 35435 
1953 235 1,096 558 1,944 347 2,181 798 3,381 
1954 96 1,078 154 1,394 195 91752 660 2,662 
2955 89 pat 129 dyecu 166. 913977 547 2,144 
1956 88 Fete) 104 960 iNest TS spy 528 25343 
1957 67 521 98 756 20, 1,524 L487 25299 
1958 719 L400 82 687 180 2,022 Lh2 2515 
9 months 

1958 59 306 ffl 510 OTe Le SOL Sy Bh 2,074 
41959 ou 230 58 137 2o98e 1519 267 1,998 


(a) S.C. 3054, 3051 and 3052. 
(b)8S.Cs 3501; 


In the table above, the rapid replacement of cotton by man- 
made filaments between 1951 and 1958 is apparent. The shift from 
cotton obviously had an adverse effect on the French and the United 
Kingdom exporters. A representative of Nalpac indicated that Canadian 
producers are in a stronger position to compete with European lace of 
man-made fibres than with European lace of cotton. 


The shifts from levers' lace to knitted lace in the less 
expensive ranges, and from cotton to man-made fibres, appear to have 
benefited the United States exporters more than others. The increase 
in imports from the United States also probably reflects the popularity 
in recent years of crinolines, which are imported as netting. 


Problems of Canadian Producers 


Nalpac based its case for a revision of the tariff treatment 
of laces, nets and netting on two points. They stated that the seg- 
regation of knitted lace from other knitted fabrics had given rise to 
"impossible administrative problems", and that there was no reason 
for admitting knitted lace at a rate of duty lower than that on other 
knitted products, nor for treating levers'lace less generously than 
woven or knitted fabrics. The summary of a spokesman for Nalpac is 
reported in part as follows: 


"Our submission is based on two propositions: one, that the 
lace items and the net items ... cannot be fairly administered, 
and we say that in itself is ample justification for changing 
it. ... we go further and say that there is no ground to 
discriminate between the production of our knitting department 
in particular, and that of any other company. We say that we 
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take yarn, and from this yarn we produce fabric. This is 
precisely what other knitters do. And we say that we make 
fabrics which compete with the outlook (sic) of the loom. 
They are not only fabrics; they are used in the same field 
and, in many cases, for the same purpose. We say there is 
no argument of which we are aware ... which would justify 
delaying (sic) the production of our mills, that is to say, 
of our kind of fabrics upon any less generous basis than 
that which the Board has recommended that ought to apply 
for weavers and knitters generally." 

(Transcript of Evidence, October 1, 1959, pages 592-3). 


In contending that there is an administrative difficulty in 
distinguishing between knitted lace, nets and netting on the one hand 
and other knitted fabrics on the other hand, a large number of ex- 
hibits were submitted to illustrate the similarity between the two 
types of products. Some of the knitted fabrics were very open, some 
less open, some highly ornamented, others less highly ornamented. 
Some of them, it was stated, would be classified by the Department of 
National Revenue as lace, others as knitted fabrics. With regard to 
some of these exhibits, a spokesman for Nalpac stated: 


"ee we do not argue oe. that you cannot make lace on a knitting 
machine. But we do say that, once you attempt to classify knit- 
ted fabrics as lace, then no one can draw the line. No one can 
say the point at which a knitted fabric becomes a lace and 
ceases to be a knitted fabric for the purposes of Tariff Item 
No. 568." 


",ee LI think-you will all agree that this particular fabric, 
whether or not it is lace, is a matter about which there can 
be more than one opinion. That is all we say. We say there 
comes a point at which the most reasonable men acting in the 
best possible faith would disagree with one another as to 
whether the product is lace or not." 


On the other hand, the spokesman for Nalpac said that there 
is a clear structural distinction between levers'lace and knitted 
lace. When questioned as to whether, in his opinion, a customs 
official would be able to distinguish between levers' and knitted lace, 
he said that the customs officials would have to acquire a certain 
amount of knowledge respecting the distinction. Another spokesman for 
Nalpac pointed out that, even if a dispute arose, it could always be 
ascertained whether or not a product had been produced on a levers' 
machine. 


In the case of netting, representatives of Nalpac and of the 
Primary Textiles Institute stated that there is no clearly defined 
line of demarcation between knitted netting and knitted fabric. To a 
considerable extent, the distinction is based on the looseness of the 
fabric and the size of the interstices. Both Nalpac and the Primary 
Textiles Institute presented exhibits designed to illustrate the 
difficulty of distinguishing between netting and knitted fabrics. A 
spokesman for the Institute exhibited a sample of a fabric known as 
"power net" which is classified as netting by the Department of National 
Revenue. Power net is an elastic knitted fabric used in ladies! foun- 
dation garments. A spokesman for the Institute stated: 
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MWhen you stretch it out you can see that there is a mesh 
construction, which is quite apparent to the eye. When it 
retracts, I do not think it is apparent to the eye.... If 
anyone wishes to call that net, in the sense that the word 
has been used today, then I would be a little surprised." 


There have been important changes in the administration of 
the tariff items covering lace in recent years. Prior to 1949, levers' 
lace and hand-made lace were the principal products classified as lace 
by the Department of National Revenue. Knitted lace was classified as 
knitted goods under tariff item 568. Since the Tariff Board declara- 
tion of May 11, 1949 on Appeal No. 160, products known in the trade as 
lace have been classified as lace, even though knitted. The result 
was a considerable reduction in the rate of duty on knitted lace. 
There have been no appeals to the Tariff Board from rulings of the 
Department since the above declaration was made. 


A spokesman for the industry stated that the close resemblance 
between some knitted nets or netting and certain other knitted textiles 
also createSa problem. Here again, however, the Board has found no 
evidence of serious difficulty in administering the tariff items in- 
volved. In recent years only one appeal, No. 312, has been taken to 
the Board relating to the classification of netting. In this instance 
the Deputy Minister had classified nylon tulle as netting under tariff 
item 565, rather than as knitted goods under tariff item 568. In its 
declaration dated March 11, 1954 the Board dismissed the appeal. 


At the hearing on laces and embroideries, Nalpac's submission 
was based principally on grounds of equitable treatment and adminis- 
trative expedience. Spokesmen for Nalpac made it clear that it was 
not basing its case on grounds of financial need. One said: 


"Our financial statement», which we have submitted, indicate 
that as regards efficiency we rate with the best in the textile 
fabrics industry." P. 6. 


and another said: 


"Now, Nalpac ee. has made no submission on the basis of finan- 
cial need.... We have not and we are quite frank about it; we 
cannot sustain it." P. 591. 


The Board did obtain and examine the financial statements of 
the leading domestic producers of lace, nets and netting. Although 
the leading Canadian producer has been very successful, some other 
firms which have entered this field from time to time have not been 
as prosperous. Canadian producers do face handicaps in certain 
aspects of lace production although in other respects they enjoy sub- 
stantial advantages. 


The chief raw materials used are man-made filament yarns. 
The proportion of yarn costs to selling price of finished product, 
which varies according to type of pattern, usually lies between 
35 pec. and 60 pwc. Yarns usually constitute a larger percentage of 
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the cost of knitted lace and netting than of levers'lace. The most- 
favoured-nation rate on nylon yarn is 223 p.c., and it is a little 
higher on most rayon yarns. Because yarns make up from 35 pec. to 

60 pece of the Canadian selling price of the lace, the duties on the 
yarns may increase costs by amounts ranging from Hipece tomlLispsc. oF 
this selling price. 


The selling prices of nylon yarns in France, the chief source 
of levers' lace, are not published. However, information received 
during the hearings on yarns of man-made fibres indicated that they 
were higher in France than in the United States. 


Average wage rates in the textile industry in France were 44 
cents per hour in 1957; in Canada in the same year, average hourly 
earnings in the textile industry were $1.24 per hour. Wage rates in 
the United States, the chief source of imports of knitted lace and 
netting, are generally somewhat higher than in Canada. 


The Nalpac Company emphasized the disadvantage of catering 
to the relatively small Canadian market. However, it would appear 
that this firm has shown great initiative in developing techniques to 
lessen this disadvantage. 


In attacking this problem they have found it advantageous to 
undertake the production of knitted lace and netting as well as levers' 
lace, and to carry out much of the ancillary production and servicing. 


They stated in their brief: 


"It is worth noting that our competitors in the United States 
do not, to our knowledge, combine knitting and lace making 
operations. Knitted fabrics and levers lace are the products 
of two distinct industries. The size of the Canadian market, 
however, precludes the opportunity to specialize in this 
fashion. In order to obtain a respectable volume and ade- 
quately to serve the trade it is essential to provide a 
broader range than would be attempted by any United States 
manufacturer. Whilst we are fully aware of the economies of 
specialization, as we must compete with these specialists, 

it is our considered opinion that sales and manufacturing 
overheads are such that it would be impossible, in this 
market, profitably to operate in one or other of these 
various lines alone." 


The Board was told that the greater size of the market for 
lace in the United States has enabled producers to specialize to a 
greater extent in that country than in Canada. For example, a 
system of contracting out was said to be prevalent in the United 
States under which the services of highly specialized firms are 
utilized. Some of these firms prepare yarns; others specialize in 
finishing. In contrast, Nalpac's operations include a number of 
integrated processes; it prepares its yarns, makes lace, cleans and 
dyes, within its own plant. 


Faced with frequent pattern changes, representatives of Nalpac 
stated that they had been forced to abandon established change-over 
procedures used in other lace producing countries. They said: 
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"... in the traditional countries ... they have developed an 
attitude that they do not change patterns except perhaps once 
each S@aSON.ecee 


"Their employees are attuned to that sort of approach; and 
therefore it becomes a great burden or effort on their part 
to make a change. However, we are fortunate to have trained 
our staff to become attuned to the Canadian demand and the 
requirements for us to survive. In our case we find that we 
can make these changes relatively quickly. Necessity is the 
mother of ifvention. We have developed ways and means and 
techniques that only our people, perhaps, would undertake to 
do. 


eee2ee0Geee@ 


",.. it has been traditional not to put large groups of people 
on any operation. In other words, when they make a change-over, 
if that machine is on a two-shift basis, then these two men are 
required and expected to make that change, no matter how long 
it takes them to do so. 


"Whereas, in our plant, we have trained our people from the 
outset that if we want to make a change we will use every 
available man who is not doing anything else; or, if he is 
working on another shift and if he wants to earn a few extra 
dollars, he comes to this particular shift and he helps on 
that operation. " 


In addition, by producing largely for stock, Nalpac secures 
longer runs and lower costs. 


Proposals 


The Nalpac Company proposed that the words lace, nets and 
netting be deleted from the Customs Tariff. It proposed the creation 
of a new tariff item to cover levers'lace, as follows: 


Levers lace, coloured or not: 
Most-Favoured-Nation 


(a) wholly of cotton 22% Dee 


(b) Ne Oe Po Sy) PeCe 


Respecting the preferential rate, the Nalpac Company stated: 


We are unaware of any reason for the maintenance of a British 
Preferential rate on this item and unless good reasons to the 
contrary are advanced we suggest that the Preference be elimi- 
nated. "! 


No proposal was made for the creation of a new item to cover 
knitted lace, nets and netting. Under Nalpac's proposal these products 
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would probably be classified under tariff item 568 as knitted goods 
at rates of 20 p.c. under the Preferential and 35 p.c. under the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


The tariff items under which lace, nets and netting are at 
present classified and the items under which they would be classified 
if the proposal by Nalpac were accepted are shown in the table at the 
end of this section. 


Lace, nets and netti of cotton - The proposal by Nalpac would result 
in a preferential rate of 22% pec. on levers'lace and 20 pec. on 
knitted lace, nets and netting. At present there is no distinction in 
the tariff between levers'lace and knitted lace, which now enter under 
three items at preferential rates of 7% PpeCe and 15 pec. Imports under 


the Preferential Tariff amounted to less than $100,000 in 1958. 


The most-favoured-nation rates under the proposal would be 
224 p.ce on levers! lace and 35 pec. on knitted lace, nets and netting. 
Existing rates range from 10 p.c. to 20 pec. plus 3 cents per pound. 
Imports of lace, nets and netting of cotton under the Most-Favoured- 
Nation Tariff are substantial. 


Lace, nets and netting of flax or hemp - Both the British Preferential 
and the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs would carry higher rates of duty 


under the proposal. It is understood that there is little trade in 
lace made from these fibres. 


Lace, nets and netting containing man-made fibres - The bulk of 


domestic production and most imports of lace, nets and netting contain 
man-made fibres. Under Nalpac's proposal the preferential rates of 
duty would be 35 p.c. for levers'lace and 20 p.c. for knitted lace, 
nets and netting; the rate applying to these products is at present 
174 pec. The most-favoured-nation rates would be 35 pece for both 
levers'and knitted lace; the present rate is 22% p.c. 


The Primary Textiles Institute did not submit written pro- 
posals regarding the tariff on lace, netting, nets and bobinet, but 
its spokesmen presented their views both at the hearing on hosiery 
and knit goods and at the hearing on lace, netting, nets and bobinet. 
Their principal submission was that, if the words lace, nets and netting 
were left in the tariff, they should not apply to knitted fabrics of any 
kind. They had no objection to Nalpac's proposal for the creation of a 
tariff item restricted to levers'lace. Regarding bobinet, they had no 
objection to leaving this word in the tariff as long as its meaning was 
restricted to knotted fabrics made on a bobinet machine. 


Joint proposals were submitted on behalf of Canadian lace im- 
porters and French lace exporters. They opposed the proposals of 
Nalpac, and requested that the following two new tariff items be created: 


All lace and embroideries, when imported for use 
exclusively by manufacturers in the manufacture 
of clothing, in their own factories 


British Most-Favoured- 
Preferential Nation 
5 PeCe 10 PeCe 


All lace and embroideries, n.o.p. 


TE Pele 12% pece 


At the hearing it was agreed that the brief in support of 
these proposals was factually inaccurate in places; therefore no 
summary of the representations is made in this report. 
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B. Embroideries 


Embroidery was defined by the Schiffli Embroidery Manufac- 
turers Association as "an ornamental addition superimposed by needle- 
work processes upon 4 previously completed fabric or article". 


Embroidery work is usually applied to lengths of broadwoven 
fabrics. When embroidered, the fabric may be shipped in its full 
width for use in the manufacture of such products as ladies! or 
children's garments. Embroidered fabrics may also be cut and sold as 
edgings, bands, crests, emblems\l) or in other forms. Guipure lace 
is produced by embroidering on a background fabric which is subse- 
quently dissolved. 


A large part of commercial embroidery is made on Schiffli 
embroidery machines and the product is commonly known as Schiffli 
embroidery. 


The Schiffli embroidery producers described Schiffli 
machines as follows: 


"These are machines having a large number of needles and 
shuttles, the number varying with the length of the machine. 
For example, there are 684 needles and shuttles in the 10 
yard Schiffli machine and 1,026 needles and shuttles in the 
15 yard Schiffli machine." 


The needles and shuttles are arranged in two banks. Thus, 
a ten-yard machine can embroider two pieces of cloth ten yards long 
at the same time. The operation of a Schiffli machine was described 
in the following terms at the hearings: 


"The needles penetrate the fabric on which the embroidery is 
being done, while a shuttle at the back of the fabric ties 
the loop of thread from each needle directly into the cloth." 


In addition to Schiffli embroidery, significant quantities 
of embroidery are produced in plants equipped with single-head, one- 
needle sewing machines. 


The Embroidery Industry in Canada 


There are nine companies engaged in the production of 
Schiffli embroidery in Canadas A spokesman for the producers esti- 
mated that these firms have approximately 50 Schiffli machines 
equipped with 32,832 needles. In addition, it was said that there 
are fifty or more firms which operate in total approximately 2,000 
single-head machines. 


(1) Some crests and emblems are classified as regalia and badges 
under tariff item 578, which is not under review. This applies, 
for example, to many crests and emblems for military use and to 
those bearing the namesof particular organizations. 


In 1957, there were 150 firms, employing 1,584 persons, 
engaged primarily in embroidering, pleating or hemstitching. Approxi- 
mately half of the value of output of these firms consisted of embroid- 
eries. 


The Market for Embroidery 


The following table shows domestic shipments of embroideries, 
crests and badges for selected years: 


Year Embroideries (2) Crests and Badges‘P? Total 
000 $000 $000 
1950 3,034 2h,7 3,281 
1953 4,499 i igy, Dy200 
1954 We pe 778 5 ong 
1955 5,134 760 589k 
1956 4,478 861 eo? 
Lod 4,388 996 5, 38h 


(a) Produced by all industries. 
(b) Embroidery, Pleating and Hemstitching Industry only. 


While a significant part of the output of embroiderers is 
on fabrics which they purchase, a large part is "custom work" done 
on fabrics owned by their customers. The statistics of the value of 
embroidery shipments include the total value of the articles shipped 
when the background fabric is owned by the embroiderer. On the other 
hand, when the fabric is owned by the embroiderer's customer, the 
statistics record only the value of the embroidery work; they do not 
include the value of the background fabric. Industry representatives 
indicated that since 1955 custom work had accounted for an increasing 
proportion of their total output. This circumstance may have con- 
tributed to the decline in the reported value of shipments in 1956 
and 1957. A domestic producer made the following comments on trends 
in the market for embroidery: 


"The fluctuation of our trade is dependent, of course, upon 
style. If the style calls for more embroidery, we would be 
busier. If the style calls for a more expensive type of 
embroidery, that would require more time on our machines to 
produce, and it would be a bigger embroidery season. But, 
basically, there was to my knowledge, and I recall this, a 
slight dip in 1957; but prior to that there was not too much 
of a falling of the market.... That is my own opinion, and 
only taking the operation of my own firm, alone". 


In Canada most embroidery is done on fabrics of man-made 
fibres, especially nylon sheers. The following figures of fabrics 
purchased by three large embroidery plants in 1958 were given in 
evidence to indicate the relavive importance of synthetic fabrics. 


Yards $ 


Cotton fabrics purchased 226 , 82h 51,906 
Synthetic fabrics purchased 615,734 291,151 
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In official statistics, imports of embroideries are not 
separated from imports of lace, nets, netting and bobinet. It is 
known, however, that Austria and Switzerland export relatively large 
quantities of embroideries to Canada, and that they do not export 
much lace, nets, netting or bobinet. Imports of all these products 
from Austria and Switzerland, shown in the table below, indicate 
that these two countries export considerable volumes of cotton 
embroideries to Canada but only small quantities of embroideries of 
other fibres. 


Imports of Embroideries, Lace, Nets, Netting 
and Bobinet from Austria and Switzerland\a 


Year Cotton(b) Other (c) 
1000 lbs. $000 1000 bs. $000 
1950 ee 520 ee ph 
1951 100 752 i Wk 
1952 716 43 uu 41 
1953 2U; 960 6 57 
1954 190 791 L hh 
1955 183 7b 5 37 
1956 235 815 9 52 
1957 177 681 ih 50 
1958 176 703 6 61 


(a) Believed to consist largely of embroideries. 
(b) S.C. 3051; 3052 and 3053. 
(o)daeC.t350l. 


Imports of comparable cotton products from countries other 
than Austria and Switzerland, were valued at $589 ,000(1) in 1958 and 
are known to include significant quantities of cotton lace, nets and 
netting. Accordingly, it is clear that Austria and Switzerland supply 
a large portion of the cotton embroideries imported into Canada. 

While imports from these two countries have fluctuated fairly widely 
from year to year, no trend can be discerned in recent years. 


The United States is believed to be the principal foreign 
source of embroideries of man-made fibres. Imports from the United 
States of embroideries, lace, nets, netting and bobinet of man-made 
fibres were valued at $2,022,000 in 1958. How much of these imports 
consisted of embroideries is not known; however, from the evidence 
given at the public hearing it would appear that a substantial pro- 
portion of the total consisted of knitted lace and netting. The 
United Kingdom is probably the chief source of imports of linen 
embroideries; these are thought to be small. 


It is clear from the statistics that in 1958 the Canadian 
producers supplied more than half of the total Canadian market for 
embroideries in terms of value. The evidence at the hearing was to 
the same effect. 


Very little evidence was presented on the trend of imports 
over the past few years. Neither the financial statements of the 


(1) S.C. 3051; 3052 and 3053. 
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producers that were examined by the Board nor the production. 
statistics suggest that any very great increase occurred in import 
competition. 


It would appear that imports of embroideries from Austria 
and Switzerland compete mainly with those types of embroideries which 
are sold from stock. Although Canadian embroiderers do sell from 
stock, a substantial part of their business is custom work for garment 
manufacturers. One of the larger domestic embroiderers described some 
of his operations in the following terms: 


"As a matter of fact, our customers usually work with us in 
this way, that we manufacture samples, small quantities which 
they can make up into samples, sample garments, and send on 
the road through their normal processes. 


As the sale of these garments indicates the amount that our 
customer will cut, for his own processes, he orders these 
materials and sends it to us or asks us to manufacture it 
from our merchandise, and supply to him for a certain amount. 


It may be that we will get over the season 10,000 yards of a 
certain pattern, but it is not usual for us to get the 10,000 
yards at the beginning of the season. We will normally get, 
perhaps, five orders of 2,000 yards each, or ten orders of 
1,000 yards each. But it usually works out that we do not 
have an opportunity to tie one order into another, because 

of delivery factors." 


, The domestic producers stated that more than half of their 
production consisted of custom work. On the other hand, a large 
importer of Swiss and Austrian embroideries said that only about 10 
pec. of his sales was custom made embroideries. This importer also 
stated that it takes from four weeks to four months to obtain 
deliveries from Europe. These statements lead the Board to believe 
that importers of embroideries from Austria and Switzerland are at a 
serious disadvantage in attempting to compete for custom business. 
However, they can and do compete on stock items of cotton. Evidence 
at the hearing suggests that embroiderers in the United States are in 
a position to compete for custom business in Canada, as well as for 
business in embroideries sold from stock. 


Problems of Canadian Producers 


The Schiffli Embroidery Manufacturers Association of Canada 
complained that the duties levied on their raw materials largely off- 
set the duty on their finished embroidery. Moreover, they contended 
that they suffered certain cost disadvantages in comparison with 
producers in other countries and hence needed increased protection. 


In the making of cotton embroidery the raw materials consist 
principally of cotton yarns and cotton fabrics; according to cost 
figures submitted by domestic producers of yarns and fabrics these 
account for a substantial proportion of the manufacturing costs. 
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On the cotton yarns, the preferential rate is 15 p.c. and 
the most-favoured-nation rate is 20 pec. The cotton fabrics are 
dutiable at 174 pec. under the Preferential Tariff and at 22% p.c. 
under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. Most of the imported cotton 
embroidery enters under tariff item 529a at 10 p.c. under the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariff; smaller amounts enter, from most favoured 
nations, under item 529 at 20 p.c. plus 3 cents per pound and under 
item 538b at 15 pec. 


It appears that the duty that would be payable on the cotton 
yarns and fabric would be, in many cases, more than the duty payable 
on the finished embroidery under tariff item 529a but would be less 
than the duty payable on the finished embroidery that enters under 
tariff item 529. 


As to embroidery of man-made fibres, the most-favoured- 
nation rates vary on the yarns from 224 pec. to approximately 30 p.c. 
and on the fabrics something over 30 pas to more than 40 pec. The 
finished embroidery is dutiable at 225 p.c. 


Two examples were given during the public hearing to compare 
the protection accorded to embroideries of man-made fibres with the 
duties payable on the raw materials. They were presented, not as 
typical cases, but rather as extremes within which most production 
falls. In both examples the background fabric was a nylon sheer 50 
inches in width weighing 1.28 ounces per linear yard. 


The first one dealt with an embroidery which sold for about 
90 cents per yard in Canada. The fabric in this embroidery cost 55 
cents. In the United States, a similar type of embroidery was said 
to sell for about 61 cents per yard and the fabric was said to cost 
3744 cents. 


The duty payable on the fabric from the United States would 
amount to 12.8 cents while the duty on the embroidery would be about 
13.7 cents per yard. In this case, the net protection enjoyed by the 
Canadian embroiderer is very small. 


In the second example, the same type of nylon sheer fabric 
is used to produce embroidered bands one inch wide. A yard of fabric, 
after having been embroidered and cut into one-inch bands would sell 
for about $5.00 in Canada. It was stated that a similar product in 
the United States would sell for about $3.75. The cost of the fabric 
used would be the same as in the example above. In this case, the 
duty on the embroidered product would be about 84 cents per yard while 
the duty on the fabric would be 12.8 cents. 


In making these calculations, the domestic producers did not 
take into account the duties on yarns. The Board, however, obtained 
cost figures, including yarn costs, for certain other embroideries. 
From this information, and taking into account the duties on the yarn, 
it would appear that the net protection enjoyed by the embroiderers 
varies greatly from one type of product to another. In general, the 
protection as a percentage of value added is less for products having 
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relatively little embroidery work than for products having more 
intricate patterns. In other words, protection tends to vary in- 
versely as the proportion of raw material costs to total costs. 


In addition to the higher cost of materials, Canadian pro- 
ducers stated that they faced other handicaps in manufacturing 
embroideries. Wage rates are higher in their mills than in those of 
their competitors in Europe. An importer submitted evidence which 
suggested that wage rates paid to embroidery workers in Switzerland 
are about half of those paid to similar workers in Canada. On the 
other hand, wage rates in the embroidery industry are higher in the 
United States than in Canada. The Canadian manufacturers asserted 
that production runs are shorter in Canada than in the United States 
and this is an additional handicap. While certain of the domestic 
manufacturers submitted figures to the Board in respect of yarn and 
pattern changes, they were not in a position to give sufficient infor- 
mation to make possible a comparison of their position in this respect 
with that of mills abroad. 


In summary, European suppliers for many years have been able 
to sell stock patterns of cotton embroideries in the Canadian market; 
imports of embroideries of man-made fibres are thought to come mainly 
from the United States. While the total value of imports is not known 
precisely, it seems that they hold less than half the Canadian market 
for embroideries of all types. No evidence was presented to indicate 
that import competition has become more intense in recent years, and 
one leading producer stated that fluctuations in domestic shipments 
from year to year usually reflect changes in styles. The financial 
statements of three of the leading producers of embroideries, whose 
combined production is in excess of one-third of the total value of 
output for the industry, show that their operations have been reason- 
ably profitable. 


Proposals 


The Schiffli Embroidery Manufacturers Association made the 
following request in its brief: 


",e. we respectfully request the Tariff Board to recommend on 
embroidered fabrics relative to the fabrics on which embroidery 
is done, a duty differential which will be equivalent, for the 
embroidery process, to the duty differential recommended on 
such fabric relative to the yarns from which such fabrics are 
made, "! 


At the public hearing, the spokesman for the Association 
said: 


"Thus, with respect to cotton embroidery, we suggest that our 
request for higher duty than the duty on the background fabric 
would be met most simply by striking out any provision for 
cotton embroidery, thereby leaving it provided for only as 
‘manufactures of cotton!.'"! 
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On embroideries of man-made fibres, the spokesman for 
the Association requested that the rates proposed by Nalpac for 
levers lace be applied, that is, 35 pec. under both the Most- 
Favoured-Nation and British Preferential Tariffs. While dis- 
cussing this request, he said: 


"Although this rate is somewhat less than what we have 
described as 'somewhat higher than the ad valorem 
equivalent! of the duty on embroidery background fabrics 
of man-made fibres or filaments, we endorse the proposal 
of the lace manufacturer for at least two reasons: 


(1) Embroidery of man-made fibres or filaments must be 
specially provided for in order to keep them from 
falling under 'manufactures of man-made fibres or 
filaments! the recommended rates of which are not 
appropriate to embroidery done on fabrics bearing 
the recommended rates on fabrics of man-made fibres 
or filaments; and 


(2) The Board would probably not look with favour upon 
establishing separate provisions for Levers Lace 
and for embroideries with rates slightly higher on 
the latter than on the former." 


As far as the Board can ascertain, the proposals of the 
Association would result in embroideries being dutiable as shown 
on the right-hand side of the table below. The tariff items under 
which embroideries are now classified are shown on the left-hand 
side of the table. It appears that if the proposals were ac- 
cepted, the rates of duty on most embroideries would be increased 
appreciably. 


Existing Tariff Treatment 


Description 
Bare 


529 Embroideries, eee 
n.0.p., wholly of 


cotton 15 Pele 


529a eee embroideries, 
wholly of cotton, 
not coloured, when 
imported for use 
exclusively by 
manufacturers in 
the manufacture of 
clothing, in their 
own factories 


538b ..- embroideries, 
wholly of cotton, 
coloured, when 
imported for use 
exclusively by 
manufacturers in 
the manufacture of 
clothing, in their 
own factories 


7% PeCe 


545 cee embroideries, 
wholly of flax, or 
of hemp, or of flax, 
hemp and cotton, not 
coloured, imported 
by manufacturers for 
use exclusively in 
the manufacture of 
clothing in their 


own factories 124 pec. 


538m Embroideries ..., 
whether containing 
tinsel or not, oe. 


Ne Oe Deo 174 PeCe 


Rates 


M. Ke Ne 


20 pele 
+3¢/1b. 


15 PeCe 


12% pec. 


224 PeCe 
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Proposed Tariff Treatment 


Rates 
pete MF.Ne 


Description 


523a Clothing, wearing 


apparel and other 
articles, made from 
woven fabrics wholly 
of cotton; all tex- 
tile manufactures, 
wholly or partially 
manufactured, the 
component fibre of 
which is wholly 
cotton, NeOePe 


25 DeCs 25 PeCe 


45 peg? 


+6¢ lb. 


Free 


BS peCs 55 PeCe 


(a) This rate would result from the application to linen of the formula set forth in the 
submission of the Schiffli Association, although this formula was never specifically 
applied by the Association to embroideries of flax or hemp. 
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The Primary Textiles Institute expressed no interest in 
embroideries as such. They were concerned, however, that em- 
broideries, if specifically mentioned in the Tariff, should not 
bear rates lower than the fabrics on which the embroidery was 
donee They feared that this situation would continue to invite 
circumvention of the fabric duties. They indicated that any of 
the following three alternatives would be satisfactory to them: 


(a) That the rates on embroideries be made at least as 
high as the rates on the fabrics used; or 


(b) That the word "embroideries" be deleted from the 
Customs Tariff; or 


(c) That some additional safeguard be provided against 
the abuse of the embroideries tariff items. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


relating to lace, nets, netting, 


bobinet and embroideries 


Ganadian manufacturers of lace produce knitted lace, levers' 
lace and some netting. In addition, some companies primarily engaged 
in producing other knitted fabrics manufacture knitted netting and, 
at times, knitted lace. Embroideries, on the other hand, are produced 
principally, though not wholly, by firms in the Embroidery, Pleating 
and Hemstitching Industries; an important group are the producers of 
Schiffli embroideries. 


Although lace and embroideries are produced in different 
branches of industry, they are not always reported separately in the 
official statistics. Accordingly, it is not always possible to speak 
of them separately. Moreover, since the statistics of Canadian ship- 
ments of embroideries contain only a portion of the value of the 
fabrics used in making them while the imports include the whole of the 
value of such fabrics, no exact computation of the ratio of imports to 
domestic production is possible. 


In spite of these limitations it can be safely concluded that 
Canadian production of these products has been increasing while imports 
have been diminishing. The reported value of Canadian shipments of 
lace and embroideries, taken together, increased in every year but one 
between 1943 and 1957, the last year for which statistics are available; 
between 1950, for example, and 1957 it increased by some 50 per cent 
from $3,626,000 to $7,203,000. Shipments of lace have increased con- 
sistently and rapidly from $591,000 in 1950 to $2,815,000 in 1957; 
shipments of embroideries less consistently and less rapidly from 
$3,043,000 in 1950 to $4,388,000 in 1957. 


Meanwhile the value of the imports of lace, embroideries, 
nets, netting and bobinet under the more important tariff items after 
rising from $4,795,000 in 1950 to $6,486,000 in 1953, fell to 
$3,852,000 in 1957; in 1958 it amounted to $1,267,000. 


From the changing composition of these imports it is apparent 
that, in this field, products wholly of cotton, which bear a lower 
rate of duty were being replaced by products containing man-made fibres 
which bear a higher rate. In 1950 some 69 per cent by value were wholly 
of cotton — in 1958, only 34 per cent. 


The increase in domestic shipments suggests that on the whole 
the Canadien manufacturers of these products have been financially 
successful. The financial statements of the embroidery firms that the 
Board has received and examined tend to confirm this presumption, and 
the largest domestic producer of laces admitted that he could advance 
no argument on the ground of financial need in support of his request 
for higher rates of duty. 
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Such proposals for increased rates of duty as were received 
by the Board were based, principally, on suggestions for facilitating 
the administration of the Customs Tariff, on claims for rates of duty 
as high as those enjoyed by certain other branches of the textile 
industry, or on the existence of anomalies in the tariff structure. 


The administrative difficulties suggested to the Board had 
to do principally with the problem of distinguishing between those 
knitted fabrics that are commonly known as lace or netting and those 
that are not. The proposal that the need for such decisions be re- 
moved by excluding knitted lace and netting from the lace items 
would have the effect of increasing the rates of duty on those pro- 
ducts very substantially indeed; this the Board is not prepared to 
recommend in the circumstances of the industries involved. It may 
be noted in this connection that the Department of National Revenue 
reports that it has had little difficulty in administering the pro- 
visions with respect to "lace" since it began to construe this word 
broadly following the declaration of the Board on appeal number 160. 


One change recommended by the Board would simplify the work 
of administration in some slight degree at least. In recommended 
item II the words "nets" and "nettings", which now appear in existing 
tariff items 529 and 538m, are replaced by "netting". This term will 
include the net fabrics now admissible under these items but will 
clearly exclude the small volume of finished products manufactured 
from netting that now enters as "nets". As a result the Department 
of National Revenue will be relieved of the duty of deciding which 
finished manufactures of netting are admissible as nets and which are 
note 


While the equalization of rates of duty may simplify adminis- 
tration, it may not be desirable as between industries which are in 
different circumstances; in itself, it is not a dominant objective of 
tariff revision. 


Of the anomalies mentioned, those that are most apparent re- 
late to certain of the rates carried by the end-use cotton items; 
these the Board's proposals will correct at least in part. 


From a consideration of the evidence submitted to the Board 
and collected by its staff, it appears that over the years, under 
existing rates of duty, shipments of lace and embroideries by domestic 
producers have been increasing, imports have been decreasing and, on 
the whole, the operations of the companies that produce these products 
have been remunerative. 


The Board has no wish to encourage these producers to increase 
their costs by extending the range of their products to include those 
types and varieties of lace, netting or embroideries for which the 
Canadian market is very small. Accordingly it is recommending rates 
of duty which will not substantially increase or decrease the degree 
of protection now accorded these manufacturers considered together. 


In the section on Narrow Fabrics, the Board has recommended 
that existing item 538p, under which certain lace and embroideries now 
enter, be continued without significant change as recommended item IV 
of that section; in this section, two items are recommended to provide 
for the lace, nets, nettings, bobinet and embroideries that now enter 
under the six existing items 528, 529, 529a, 538b, 538m and 545. 
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RECOMMENDED SCHEDULE 


That Schedule A to the Customs Tariff be amended by striking 
out tariff items 528, 529, 529a, 538b, 538m in so far as it relates 
to embroideries, lace, nets, nettings and bobinet, and 545, and the 
enumerations of goods and the rates of duty set opposite each of 
these items, and by inserting therein the following items, enumerations 
of goods and rates of duty: 


British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
Tariff Goods Subject to Duty and ential Nation General 
Item Free Goods. Tariff Tariff Tariff 
I White cotton bobinet, plain, 
in) UheuwebMerestateicie seo wicrs « Free 124 pece 25 DeCe 


II Lace and netting, other than 
woven, bobinet, embroideries, 
NheOeDes 


(a) Wholly of vegetable 
LLOLOS veces secceuescece 1O peCe 124 pec. 25 DeCe 


(b) Wholly or in part of 
other textile fibres or 
filaments @8eeceeseeveeoss 174 PeCe 224 PeCe 35 PeCe 


The Board has not attached statutory numbers to the items in 
this schedule. They are numbered only for ease of identification in 
this report. 
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Notes on Recommended Items 


relating to lace, netting and embroideries 


Recommended Item I 
ui White cotton bobinet, plain, in the web 
Free 12% pece 2 epeCe 


This item reproduces existing item 528 without change in 
wording or rates of duty. Imports have been decreasing; in 1958 
they amounted to $19,000, all from the United Kingdom. The Board 
received no specific proposal to change this item. 


Recommended Item II 


1d Lace and netting, other than woven, bobinet, 
embroideries, neOsPe? 


(a) Wholly of vegetable fibres 
10 PeCe 124 PeCe 25 PeCe 


(b) Wholly or in part of other textile fibres 
or filaments 


174 PeCe 22% PeCe Shs, PeCe 


This recommended item includes all the lace, embroideries, 
netting and bobinet that now enter under tariff items 529, 529a, 
538b, 538m and 545. 


The small amount of articles manufactured from netting that 
were formerly admitted as nets are excluded; they would become 
dutiable as textile manufactures under various items in accord- 
ance with their fibre content. 


The phrase "other than woven" has been inserted in order to 
describe the existing administrative practice more explicitly. 
The phrase "lace and netting other than woven!" would include all 
non-woven fabrics commonly known as lace or as netting: for 
example, knitted lace and knitted netting. 


Part (a) of recommended item II includes the lace, 
embroideries, netting and bobinet, wholly of cotton, that now 
enter under three existing items at the rates indicated below: 


Existing Tariff Item Existing Rates of Duty 
529 Poype cer aes -DiOeur 20RD. Ces 
and, per pound 3 cts. lL, cts. 
529a 74 PeCe 10 PeCe 20 DPeCe 
538b 75 PeCe 15 PeCe 30 PeCe 


and, per pound 4 cts. 
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It includes also the uncoloured lace and embroideries of flax, 
hemp or mixed vegetable fibres now dutiable under item 545 at 
BP. and MF.N. rates of 124 Pece when imported for the manu- 
facture of clothing, as well as any lace, embroideries, netting 
and bobinet wholly of vegetable fibre that may now enter under 
existing item 538m at 174 p.c. B.P. and 224 p.c. M.F.N. The 
rates recommended are lower than the highest rates now applicable 
to these products but higher than most of the rates carried by 
the end-use items under which the larger part of the imports now 
enter. While no exact numerical estimate is possible, it appears 
that if applied to the imports in 1958 the rates recommended would 
have yielded a sum not significantly different from the amount 
actually collected in that year on the items included in recom- 
mended item II(a). 


Part (b) of recommended item II provides, without change in 
rates, for the imports of lace, embroideries, netting and bobinet 
now classified under existing item 538m, except those products 
wholly of vegetable fibres but not wholly of cotton; the latter 
are included in recommended item II(a). 


In lace=-making the principal raw material is yarn. Certain 
fine yarns, wholly of cotton, are admitted free of duty under 
existing item 521(4) when imported for the manufacture of levers! 
lace; the rates recommended in item II(a), however, are lower 
than those on other finished cotton yarns. 


It was not represented to the Board that lace wholly of 
vegetable fibre was an important item of production in Canada, 
and such imports of cotton lace as are separately reported have 
been declining. 


The embroidery industry uses both fabrics and yarns as raw 
materials and substantial amounts of the embroideries produced in 
Canada are wholly of cotton. The existing rates on imports of 
cotton embroideries, especially those under tariff item 529a, are 
considerably lower than the rates on cotton fabrics and yarns; 
indeed, the amount payable as duty on the yarn and fabric re- 
quired to make a yard of some cotton embroideries exceeds the 
duty payable on a yard of the finished product. The rates in 
recommended item II(a) are higher than the rates under existing 
item 529a and should remove most of such anomalies. However, the 
recommended rates are not as high as the rates on cotton fabrics 
and on finished cotton yarns, although they are higher than the 
rates on cotton yarns for use in the manufacture of embroidery 
cottons. 


The existing rates on the lace, embroideries, netting and 
bobinet that contain man-made fibre are lower than or approxi- 
mately equal to the rates on yarns of man-made fibres, and they 
are lower than the rates on man-made fabrics. However, in many 
laces and embroideries, yarns or fabrics wholly of vegetable 
fibres are combined with yarns or fabrics that contain man-made 
fibres. 
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The Canadian lace industry has been able to expand rapidly 
and has been quite profitable; the embroidery industry has grown 
somewhat less rapidly but appears, on the whole, to be reason- 
ably prosperous. 


No change is recommended in the rates applicable to the 
products included in recommended item II(b). 


528 
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Notes on Existing Items 


relating to lace, netting and embroideries 


Existing Item 528 
White cotton bobinet, plain, in th® web 


Free 12% pec. 25 Dee 


Imports under this item in 1958 amounted to 64,000 
pounds valued at $19,000, all from the United Kingdom. It 
is reproduced as recommended item I without change in rates 


or wording. 


Existing Item 529 


Embroideries, lace, nets, nettings,bobinet, n.o.p., 
fringes and tassels, wholly of cotton 


15 PeCe 20 PeCe ie) PeCe 
and, per pound 3 cts. 4 cts. 


In item 529, the most-favoured-nation rate of 20 pec. 
plus 3 cents per pound amounted to slightly less than 21 per 
cent of the value of the embroideries, and to slightly more 
than 21 per cent of the value of the lace, nets, nettings 
and bobinet imported under this item in 1958. 


If the Board's recommendations are adopted, the lace, 
embroideries, netting and bobinet that now enter under this 
item will be dutiable under recommended item II(a) at prefer- 
ential and most-favoured-nation rates of 10 p.c. and 12% Dee 
respectively; whatever small quantity of articles manufactured 
from netting is now included in item 529, as well as the 
fringes and tassels, will enter as manufactures of cotton at 
25 pece ad valorem under both Tariffs. 


The proposed reduction in rates of duty on the principal 
products that enter under this item results from a recommen- 
dation to combine under sub-item II(a) products which are now 
dutiable under several tariff items at different rates. 


Imports of embroideries, lace, nets, nettings and bobinet 
under item 529 amounted to 67,000 pounds valued at $239,000 in 
1957 and to 74,000 pounds valued at $270,000 in 1958. 


Imports of embroideries under this item declined from 
their highest value of $227,000 in 1951 to $99,000 in 1956. 
In 1958 they amounted to 22,000 pounds valued at $120,000. 
Almost one-half of these embroideries came from Switzerland 
and somewhat less than one-third from the United States; 
imports from the United Kingdom were small. 
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529a 


538b 


Imports of lace, nets, nettings and bobinet under item 
529 have declined in value and volume in almost every year 
since 1947. In 1951 they amounted to 96,000 pounds valued 
at $393,000, and in 1958 to 52,000 pounds valued at $150,000. 
In 1958 more than one-third came from the United Kingdom and 
somewhat less than one-third from the United States. 


Existing Item 529a 


Lace and embroideries, wholly of cotton, not coloured, 
when imported for use exclusively by manufacturers in 
the manufacture of clothing, in their own factories 


TS Dele To opecs 20 Dece 


The products which enter under this item comprise the 
greater part of the cotton lace and embroideries imported 
for use in the manufacture of clothing. They would become 
dutiable under recommended item II(a) at preferential and 
most-favoured-nation rates of 10 pec. and 12% PeCe respec 
tively, an increase of 25 pec. under each Tariff. 


Imports under item 529a amounted in 1957 to 279,000 
pounds valued at $1,106,000 and in 1958 to 252,000 pounds 
valued at $952,000. They came principally from Austria, 
the United States and Switzerland in that order. They have 
declined in value in every year since 1953, when they reached 
$2,413,000. 


Existing Item 538b 


Lace and embroideries, wholly of cotton, coloured, when 
imported for use exclusively by manufacturers in the 
manufacture of clothing, in their own factories 


74 PeCoe 15 PeCe 30 De Ce 
and, per pound L ctse 


Products now imported under this item would be dutiable 
under recommended item II(a) at rates of 10 p.c., 124 DeCe 
and 25 pec. Accordingly, the preferential rate would be 
increased, and the most-favoured-nation rate decreased, by 
23 pece The decrease of 5 pec. in the preferential margin 
results from the consolidation of several tariff items; it 
would be balanced, at least in part, by the increase of 24 
pece in the margin on the products now dutiable under tariff 
item 545 which results from the same consolidation of items. 


Imports under this item declined from 101,000 pounds 
valued at $640,000 in 1950 to 15,000 pounds valued at $95,000 
in 1955. In 1958 they amounted to 50,000 pounds valued at 
220,000, more than half from the United States. 


538m 


538p 


545 
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Existing Item 538m 


Embroideries, lace, ... whether containing tinsel or 
not, nets, nettings and bobinet, n.oep. 


173 pele 22% Pele 35 Dee 


Of the embroideries, lace, nets, nettings and bobinet 
imported into Canada more than half is classified under this 
item. These imports are thought, principally, to be composed 
wholly or in part of man-made fibres, but they include as 
well products that contain silk or wool, and some that are 
composed wholly of vegetable fibre though not wholly of cotton. 


Under the Board's recommendations, unless wholly of vege- 
table fibres, the embroideries, lace, netting and bobinet 
would be dutiable, without change in rates, under recommended 
item II(b); if wholly of vegetable fibres, they would be duti- 
able under recommended item II(a) at 10 p.c. and 123 pec. The 
small volume of finished products manufactured from netting 
that now enters under this item as nets would become dutiable 
under one or the other of the various items relating to textile 
manufactures in accordance with their fibre components. 


Imports under this item of the products here considered 
were larger in 1953 and 1958 than in other recent years when 
measured in pounds; in dollars, they were largest in 1952 when 
imports of 488,000 pounds were valued at $3,476,000. In 1957 
they amounted to 429,000 pounds valued at $2,342,000, in 1958 
to 636,000 pounds valued at $2,806,000. In 1958 more than 70 
per cent by value and 80 per cent by weight came from the 
United States. Imports from France were valued at $442,000 
and from the United Kingdom at $180,000; some 33,000 pounds 
valued at $46,000 were imported from Japan. 


Existing Item 538p 


eee laces, embroideries, emblems and medallions, for use 
in the manufacture of church vestments 


10 peCe 10 peCe 20 DeCe 


In the section on Narrow Fabrics the Board has recommended 
that this item be continued without significant change as recom- 
mended item IV of that section. 


Existing Item 545 


Lace and embroideries, wholly of flax, or of hemp, or of 
flax, hemp and cotton, not coloured, imported by manu- 
facturers for use exclusively in the manufacture of 
clothing in their own factories 


12% PeCe 124 PeCe 20 PeCe 
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Products now dutiable under this item would be classified 
under recommended item II(a) which carries rates of 10 p.c., 
124 p.c. and 25 p.c., respectively, under the three Tariffs. 
The adoption of the Board's recommendation, accordingly, would 
leave the most-favoured-nation rate unchanged but would reduce 
the preferential rate by 2% pec. This change in the rate and 
in the margin of preference is incidental to the recommended 
consolidation of several existing tariff items. 


The Board received no request that the item be retained, 
but the Silk and Rayon Users! Association (Incorporated) of 
the United Kingdom expressed interest in the embroideries 
classified under this item and asked that nothing be done to 
discourage British exports to Canada. 


Lace, Nets, Netting, Bobinet and Embroideries 


Note: Because imports of Lace, Nets, Netting, 
Bobinet and Embroideries are often 
combined by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, it is not possible to 
provide separate statistics for these 
products. 


Explanation of Symbols 


- Denotes nil or zero 

ee Indicates that figures are not available 

# Indicates a reported figure which dissapears 
on rounding 

(a) A small letter in brackets denotes a footnote 
to a table 

(1) <A number in brackets denotes a footnote to 
the text 


s.c. Denotes an import statistical class 
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Table 1 


Imvorts: White cotton bobinet, plain, in the web, sece 30 


Tariff Item 528 


Unit 
Year Volume Value Value 
1000 yds ® $000 $/ yd e 
Total (All from United Kingdom) 
1735 ss 20 0.14 
1936 112 18 0.16 
1937 81 15 0.18 
1938 BY iis 0.19 
1939 108 19 017 
1947 * i 0.82 
1948 91 61 0.68 
1949 130 80 0.62 
1950 105 sal 0.48 
1951 119 68 0.57 
1952 83 oD 0.66 
1953 203 81 0.40 
1954 PAU 87 0.40 
E955 167 65 0.39 
1956 19 29 0.37 
157 82 Pee) 0.28 
1958 64 29 0.29 
9 months 
1958 AL me 0.29 
By lS 49 14 0.29 
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Table 2 


Imports: Embroideries, cotton, neOepey SeCo 3053 
Tariff Item 529 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
‘OOO lbs. $000 SALb. 000 
e Total 
1935 5 14 2.98 ce 28 5 28.5 
1936 9 ibe 1.85 At 2065 28 5 
137, 8 16 2003 te 2720 27-20 
1938 9 Li? 1.90 a 28 25 28.5 
1939 23 26 1.09 8 31.3 31.3 
1947 30 ZlD 9.21 fe 26.6 278 
1948 10 65 6045 13 20 5 20 5 
1949 28 181 6.41 25 19.5 19.5 
1950 33 PA 6.33 42 20 0 20.0 
1951 34 22) 6073 45 19.9 19.9 
L952 a4 153 6.28 30 20.0 20.0 
1853 28 152 5034 30 20 ol 2061 
1054 oH 181 496 36 2050 2020 
1955 28 135 489 28 204 204 
1956 18 99 542 20 19.9 19.9 
Loar 25 by 4.69 Pixs) 20 .0 20.0 
1958 22 120 5.50 ah 20.2 20 2 
9 months 
1958 14 85 6.07 oe ate 3 
1959 16 85 5 3l ee oe be 
ge United Kingdom 

1935 . 1 2.70 im ealeat 2s: 
1936 2 2 0.98 ae 20.0 2030 
1937 2 3 1.62 ce 1835 18.5 
1938 ue zz 1.39 ee 1862 18¢2 
1939 * al abe ée| = 19.1 19.1 
1947 a iz Sel - ~ - 
1948 uh fi 5.62 1 Lic 15730 
1949 5 20 458 4 1565 L5e> 
1950 2 9 3094 ih 150 153.0 
1951 5 15 3-00 2 15.0 15-0 
1952 4 1S 2095 2 1530 1550 
1953 2 7 3219 ab 15-0 15.0 
L954 5 us: 2040 2 15.0 150 
1955 d 3 Pages Wy? Lie) 15.0 
1956 4 10 2e0F 1 15.0 15.0 
1957 6 g hal 1.91 2 15.0 L560 
1958 2 5 2053 gh 15.0 15.0 
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Table 2 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 


‘O00 lbs. $000 $/Lb. $000 


3. United States 


1935 x 3 2-30 ee 30.8 30.8 
1936 3 4 end a 29.6 29.6 
1937 4 ve 1.83 oe 295 29.5 
1938 fs 4 2209 Ay 29.4 29.4 
1939 5 c 1.54 2 29.8 29.8 
1947 15 84 5.68 24, 28.0 28.0 
1948 5 28 544 6 eLet PALAG ! 
1949 8 37, Belk g Road 20.7 
1950 9 32 3-70 7 20.8 20.8 
1951 9 45 SG Ps 9 20.6 20.6 
1952 5 28 5.57 6 20 5 Pak Ps, 
L955 6 31 5.03 6 20.6 20.6 
1954 10 34 Sesh 7 20.9 20.9 
L955 5 aL Leah 4 Ors | PAO 
1956 4 19 NEPEAN L POE 20-7 
Lo57 6 ah pos be 6 20.6 20.6 
1958 9 30 3.96 3 20.8 20 8 
4. Switzerland 
1935 c: g 3222 ee 28.6 28.6 
1936 2 6 3.49 ae 25.7 Zoef 
1937 1 4 rae ih ane 28.7 28.7 
1938 2 di 2095 a 28.7 28.7 
1939 2 7 2.81 z 28.8 28.8 
1947 13 170 13.57 rage 27-8 27-8 
1948 2 20 8.36 4 PGi t=) 20.8 
1949 8 67 §.30 nPA 20 sh. 20.4 
1950 14 7 8.14 24 204, 20-4 
1951 TZ LO 9.46 22 20.3 20.3 
1952 9 S16) 8256 16 20.4 20-4 
1953 12 67 5.83 14 20.5 2025 
1954 del. 85 7.86 aby 20.4 20 4 
1955 9 60 6.78 12 204 20 4 
1956 5 42 9.31 9 20.3 20.3 
1957 8 56 738 12 20.4 20-4 
1958 fi 56 8.65 a 20.3 20 03 
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Table 3 


Imports: Lace, bobinet, nets and netting, n.o-p., cotton, seco 3054 
Tariff Item 529 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 lbs. $000 $/Lb. $000 

1. Total 
L335 433 562 1230 aie 16.6 16.6 
1936 437 LOL ees ee Leh 17.7 
1957 387 421 1.09 ee LB ed S37 
1938 248 291 eer, “s Lesa Eke! | 
1939 220 251 1.14 45 17.9 17.9 
1947 379 1,876 4095 78 Lel 2rel 
1948 122 618 Sey 91 LAs6 16.3 
1949 99 504 5 LO 85 16.8 16.8 
1950 97 L407 4el9 72 Lier AL 
1951 96 3o3 LeOr 7 18 .k phsve| 
L952 Th Pa BN 3.66 45 Ioan 16.1 
1953 58 aA: 3674 5 Lesa 18.8 
1954 LA Loe Beit) 28 178 Vise 
Pes 55 162 2296 29 16.8 Teed 
1956 49 145 2-98 26 List ied 
Lov 42 122 2088 poe: 18.5 L665 
1958 52 150 ZeGl 28 1655 18.5 
9 months 
1958 40 120 300 es oe ave 
2959 3D 101 2.89 as ns on 

2. United Kingdom 

935 388 446 SG 56 As 166 
1936 381 Bis. 1.63 7 149 1429 
1937 324 316 0.98 oa i Ree) L560 
1938 188 206 1A, ae 14-5 14.5 
1939 162 180 elt 26 U4 Wk 
1947 Ces, 1,524 4,068 S = a 
1948 104 508 LaOd 68 13.3 gigs 
1949 68 306 4250 46 1530 150 
1050 53 183 345 27 15.0 15.0 
1951 L7 162 344 2h iia o) Leet! 
1952 33 116 3.47 a7, 15.0 15.0 
1953 28 96 340 14 15.0 150 
1954 22 62 2253 9 15.0 Poe 
1955 28 fas 2050 Lied E 15.0 15.0 
1956 28 68 2042 10 15-0 15.0 
2957 20 43 2015 6 15-0 15.0 
1958 25 he) 2020 8 15.0 15.0 
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Table 3 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Valu Collected Value Value 
'000 lbs. $000 $/1b. $000 


3. United States 


1935 1A oa 215 oe 29.1 29 1 
1936 14 24 1.76 ee 24 2hel 
Ley de 20 1.74 ee 25 20 25 0 
1938 8 14 1.62 ee 2Lheh LAek 
1939 a 16 1.45 4 Rhee 2hek 
1947 33 152 475 36 PP 2209 
1948 6 al Le64 6 AL cL 
1949 ‘t 29 Le27 6 20.7 20 7 
1950 BES. 34 269 7 212 lee 
I9b a4 66 2013 14 211 21.01 
Loe al 58 2073 aes Zicel 2lel 
1952 18 16 2263 10 21 el Aled: 
175e 9 an. 3.38 if 21 0 21-0 
1955 9 30 348 6 20-9 20 9 
1956 2 34 209k 7 210 210 
LS, aL Al 3.18 e, 20.9 20 9 
1958 aM, Ad, 2095 9 21.0 21.0 
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Table 4 


Imports: Lace and Embroideries, cotton, not coloured, for clothing, 


SeCe 30 1 
Tariff Item 529a 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Valu V Collected Value Value 
'000 lbs. aR $/1lbe $000 

Le ota. 
1935 e¢ 89 ee a 13.9 13.9 
1936 oe fi ee oe 9.5 9.5 
bos/ oe 12h oe ee 9.1 9.1 
1938 oe E27. ee ee 10.7 10.7 
1939 ee 153 ae 16 10.2 10.2 
1947 ee 766 oe 76 99 10.7 
1948 oe 1,260 ee 107 85 8.5 
1949 oe 1,678 ee 150 8.9 89 
1950 eo 1,992 eo 181 91 Gel 
1951 513 29202 728 215 9.4 94 
1952 GPS: 1,942 6.01 188 9.7 9-7 
1953 455 29413 Dee 238 99 9.9 
Ook 405 1,790 Lehn 179 10.0 10.0 
2955 425 1,620 3.81 163 1061 LOL 
1956 LAT, 1,440 3.45 146 101 10,2. 
IES rates) toe 3296 110 10.0 10.0 
1958 ae 952 3.78 95 10.0 10.0 
9 months 
1958 166 699 bez ee @6 ee 
1959 226 7194 3651 ee eo ee 

ge United Kingdom 

1935 oe 53 eo oe 1265 12-5 
1936 ee 43 ee ee Se 8.1 
1937 ee 77 AA eo leo ‘ed 
1938 ee 31 ee ee Ted ie) 
1939 ee 25 oe 2 765 705 
1947 ee 56 @@ a a a 
1948 eo 786 . 5D io 75 
1949 oe S01 oe 60 705 765 
1950 ate 7h2 eo 56 765 75 
1951 336) 510 6.37 38 led ie 
1952 L6 236 Set 18 deo ded 
53 26 123 heto 9 ed 705 
ileey a 9 29 323 a 75 705 
B55 3) 16 340 aL 76 76 
1956 5 20 3.76 2 78 78 
ile 9 Pas! 268 2 76 726 
1958 8 18 2031 ik Tat ed 


Volume 
000 lbs. 


Value 
$000 


Table 4 


(cont'd) 
Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Value Collected Value Value 
$/1b. $000 
3. United States 
ee ee 18.6 18.6 
oe oe 11.4 Ley 
ee oe 1tO.7 10<7 
ee ee 10.7 10.7 
a's 8 10.6 10.6 
at 59 10.7, 10.7 
oe 29 10.0 10.0 
ee 28 10.0 10.0 
es 33 10.0 10.0 
7 69 50 10.0 10.0 
6.72 73 1050 L020 
6.15 98 10.0 10.0 
483 97 10.0 10.0 
5.14 68 10.0 10.0 
5.68 46 10.0 10.0 
5075 38 10.0 10.0 
5.78 Pye 10.0 10.0 
4. Austria 
we ee 17.5 175 
oe ee 125 1205 
ee oe eS 1265 
ae Vs 1245 ee 
@e 6 ed, 1567 
os he 10.0 10.0 
oral ai 10.0 10.0 
445 20 10.0 10.0 
3.98 62 10.0 10.0 
3.68 59 10.0 10.0 
4.00 54 10.0 10.0 
SPY hea 10.0 10.0 
3652 48 10.0 10.0 
3.68 43 10.0 10.0 
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Table 4 


(cont'd) 
Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 

'000 lbs. $000 $/1b. $000 
e France 
1935 oe al oo vs 15.6 156 
1936 as 13 ee ee 11.4 11 4 
1937 Cx) ped eo @@ 10 of 10 o7 
1938 oe 19 oo eo 10.6 10.6 
1939 ee 34 oe 4 10.6 10.6 
1947 ee 27 eo S 11.0 11.0 
1948 oe 104 ee 10 10.0 10.0 
1949 ee 421 os 42 10.0 10.0 
1950 oo 5353 ee 53 10.0 10.0 
1951 94 747 7291 15 10.0 E030 
1952 106 658 6523 66 10.0 10.0 
1953 82 502 6.13 50 10.0 10.0 
1954 20 126 6.19 13 10.2 10.2 
1955 15 103 6.69 10 10.0 10.0 
1956 18 &2 he55 8 10.0 10.0 
1957 16 S56) 5.00 g 10.0 10.0 
1958 Lr 70 6.19 7 10.0 10.0 
6. Japan 
1935-53 = - - - “ - 
1954 2 4 1.39 = 10.6 10.0 
1955 102 £55 1.52 15 10.0 10.0 
1956 Th 92 1-24 9 10.0 10.0 
1957 23 25 1.08 3 10.0 10.0 
1958 36 45 1.23 5 10.0 10.0 
7. Switzerland 

1935 oo 8 eo or 15-0 15.0 
1936 ee 9 Sy a 1S 11.3 
1937 oo 12 A ae 1057 10.7 
1938 ee 14 eo ee 10.6 10.6 
1939 ee 12 A: 1 10.6 10.6 
1947 oe 113 ee ane 10.6 10.6 
1948 “ 66 oo 7 10.0 10.0 
1949 ee 119 ee 12 10.0 10.0 
1950 ee 166 ee i hal 10.0 10.0 
1951 30 236 7.96 24 10.0 10.0 
1952 1% 116 6.67 le 10.0 10.0 
1953 30 180 6.04 18 10.0 10.0 
1954 10 65 630 7 10.0 10.0 
1955 30 104 3053 10 10.0 10.0 
1956 51 145 2087 15 10.0 10.0 
1957 26 107 414 aa 10.0 10.0 


1958 32 126 3097 ae 10.0 10.0 
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Imports: Lace and embroideries, cotton, coloured, for clothing, 


S-Ce 30 2 
Tariff Item 538b (formerly 530) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Valu Collected Value -__— Value _ 
1000 lbs. $000 $/1 be $000 

ee rou. 
1935 (2) 40 89 2.25 “ 10.9 10.9 
1936 715 127, 1.69 AP say? Tre 
1937 67 Tie Peaks as 10.5 10.5 
1938 51 101 1.99 ee 128 12.8 
1939 43 107 2-51 VA ney: icky 
1947 30 217 7221: 35 1662 17.5 
1948 L8 378 7.90 37 Oe7 Seif: 
1949 73 1,93 6.80 55 gidley EEse 
1950 10) 640 6.37 15 1.8 11.8 
1951 84 589 6.99 79 13.5 135 
1952 33 215 64,3 28 13.0 icese! 
1953 33 185 5.63 Pah 14.3 63 
1954 26 134 5.05 20 V7 Wel. 
1955 15 95 6.30 a 1520 15.0 
1956 an 129 6.19 19 15.0 15.0 
1957 29 122 Le97 ay SAP, 149 
1958 50 220 LAL S35 14-8 L436 
9 months 
1958 37 164 443 ay Hic ae 
1959 26 137 5627 ee oe ve 

22 United Kingdom 

1935 28 5&8 2.08 sys 705 75 
1936 42 78 1.88 - (ee 75 
1937 47 99 Pal Py 7.5 eh 
1938 7 56 2.10 ee ie. 7.5 
1939 19 46 PAY hr 3 75 7.5 
1948 33 267 8.06 20 vary e 75 
1949 37 249 6.73 19 ees 7.5 
1950 45 277 6.22 21 WP) 7.5 
1951 AL 123 597 9 76 726 
1952 10 57 5.69 4 7.5 75 
1953 3 16 6.06 1 7.5 7.5 
1954 2 5 2.69 * 76 76 
1955 = 2 9.17 : lAe2 VWe2 
1956 id i 4239 * thes: Te? 
57 : a 4.33 * 7.5 75 
1958 2 6 cel * 7.5 75 
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Table 5 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiahle 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $000 $/1b. $000 


3. United States 


1935 ce uh 19.64 a 18.2 1832 
1936 29 38 1.33 By 17.5 17.5 
1937 13 27 Deo ws 178 17.8 
1938 14 25 Pe Se eo 17.6 
1939 ala 28 2263 5 175 17.5 
1947 26 180 6.97 32 17.5 1705 
1948 9 65 7.08 10 1520 15.0 
1949 12 718 6.56 12 15.0 1520 
1950 Avs 81 578 12 15.0 15.0 
1951 en 164 7.55 25 150 150 
1952 12 79 6.54 12 15.0 15 0 
1953 13 70 5.21 10 15.0 150 
1954 15 77 5 429 3) 15.0 1530 
1955 10 63 6436 9 150 150 
1956 17 103 5.90 15 15.0 150 
1957 zal 102 he79 15 150 150 
1958 27 118 hed 18 150 15.0 
e France 
1935 aul 29 2.59 23 V7.5 17.5 
1936 na 8 2228 ae 175 175 
1937 5 12 2931: ne 1725 7e5 
1938 9 18 2009 be 2765 U7 s5 
1939 nla 30 2.66 5 765 17.5 
1947 i) 7 8.79 1 17.5 W735 
1948 5 35 7.16 5 15.0 15.0 
1949 21 149 706 2, 15.0 15.0 
1950 35 232 6.70 35 15.0 15.0 
1951 26 187 (pals, 28 15.0 15.0 
1952 8 47 622 7 15.0 15.0 
1953 5 27 5273 4 15.0 15-0 
1954 2 Vy 6.99 3 1520 15.0 
1955 2 15 7033 2 15.0 15.0 
1956 2 15 7639 2 15.0 15.0 
1957 2 2 7665 2 15.0 150 
1958 1 11 8.20 2 1520 15.0 


(2) From April 1, 1935 
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Table 6 


Imports: Lace, embroideries, nets, nettings and bobinet, n.oO.pe, 


Seco 3501 
Tariff Item 538m (formerly 565) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $000 $/Lb. $000 
L. Total 
1935 ee 519 7 oe 2526 2526 
1936 ee 521 ee e0e 249 249 
1937 ee 663 oe ee 24hel1 PINAL 
1938 de 630 oo ee 248 2468 
1939 eo Sb), eo LZh 2505 Pls eis. 
1947 oe 1,676 ee 216 12.9 2102 
1948 oe 1,183 ee 216 18.2 18.6 
1949 eo 1,463 eo 289 19.8 19.8 
1950 ee 1,494 ae 296 19.8 19.8 
1951 350 2,463 71303 516 PARAY 210 
1953 509 35438 6276 fick. 2129 21.9 
1954 1,30 23706 6029 Sew 22.0 220 
1955 353 eel OL 6.19 479 2220 22-0 
1956 42h 25290 5.65 528 220 2220 
1957 429 29342 5.46 513 219 219 
1958 636 2,806 AeA 619 Zee AaelL 
9 months 
1958 475 Aglit 4,46 ee eo Se 
1959 522 2,060 3.95 an oe we 
ge United Kingdom 

1935 oe 327 sie ee 2260 2226 
1936 ve 342 oe Ap 2201 Aeew 
1937 ee 408 ee eo 20.3 20-3 
1938 ee 326 Cm) eo 20 4 20 4 
1939 ee 219 oe 45 20.3 20 3 
1947 eo 926 ee 7 Os'7 1569 
1948 ne 694, ee 105 15 ee 15-8 
1949 ee 610 oe 96: ay ys) Ly 8 
1950 ee 590 ele 93 158 15-8 
1951 96 619 6eZL 98 15.8 15-8 
1952 82 496 6.07 78 15-8 158 
LDS 56 347 6.19 55 15.8 15.8 
1954 33 198 6.03 SL 15.8 15-8 
1955 30 166 5250 26 15.5 15.8 
1956 28 163 5-90 26 15.9 159 
1957 35 204 5 Sh 32 15.8 15.8 


1958 29 180 6.18 29 15.8 15.8 
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Table 6 
(cont'd) 
Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Volume Value Value Collected Value _Value 
1900 lbs. $000 Sb. $000 
3. United States 
oe 35 os es 3205 3205 
oe 52 oe ee 28.9 28.9 
eo 91 eo 60 29.0 29.0 
oe 89 eo eo 28 rill 28 e1 
ee 94 ee 27 28.3 28.3 
eo 261: @@ 73 28.0 28.0 
oe 95 ee Pal 2205 2205 
ee 153 °° 3 2205 2205 
ee 263 ee 59 2205 2205 
93 749 §.08 169 2205 2205 
272 25985 7600 469 22 05 2205 
326 ASL 6.70 491 225 2205 
294, 1,752 5095 byt 2205 2205 
238 Veer 5.78 310 2205 2205 
303 1,571 5-19 Boo 220 2220 
311 the eca® 4290 343 R205 2205 
506 2,022 4.00 455 2205 2205 
- France 
a) 84 ee oe Pap eg) 29 3 
° 52 oe oe 29.3 293 
ee fal e@ eo 31 7 31 of 
®o 116 @e6 @e 2802 Zoe 
ee 132 oo if Zobel 28.1 
oe 206 oe 58 279 2729 
oe 320 oe 72 2205 2205 
ee 608 Ce 137 2205 2205 
oe St oe 129 R205 225 
140 9713 6296 a9 2205 2205 
112 798 714 180 2205 LEIS: 
110 798 Te20 180 2205 2205 
85 660 Tere 148 Pear e) 2205 
62 547 8.80 Leo 2265 2205 
55 528 962 119 2205 2205 
48 487 10.14 109 2205 2205 
AL, 442 10.10 99 Reed 2205 
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Table 6 
(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
000 lbs. $000 €/ ib. $000 

De Japan 
1935 - - - - - - 
1936 ~ “ ~ - ~ ~ 
1937 oe 3 Bs ay 30.3 30 3 
1938 Cm) 5 Cm) ee Psseak Pri b 
1939 ee 12 AA 3 2767 2707 
ey - - ~ ~ - - 
1948 - ~ - - ~ ~ 
1949 &, x a “2 35.1 35.1 
1950 ee * eo te! 35 00 35 8) 
195) 7 ie) 4eA5 ne 359 3560 
Beebe Fd 4 7, Ae37 6 3520 3520 
1a 6 Pa | 419 9 35-0 35.0 
1954, 4 13 3.56 é 2200 22.8 
1955 12 26 2020 6 ee) 2205 
1956 Pal 49 2032 ii 2205 2205 
Shy y 25 57 2-26 13 2205 Zee) 


1958 33 46 1.4L 10 2205 2205 
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Table 7 


Imports of Lace, Embroideries, Nets, Netting and Bobinet (a) 


Year lace, Etc. of Cotton la Etce, MeO. Totel 
($000) $000 ($000) 
1935 774, BAG 1,293 
1936 Hol Spall Ly25e 
937 721 663 1,384 
ibs 547 630 a skye) 
L939 BOO) a: 539 1,095 
1947 3,132 1,676 4,808 
1948 25382 1,183 3,565 
1949 25936 1,463 45399 
1950 3,301 1,494 4,795 
1951 Byoo0 2,463 6,022 
1952 2,636 3,476 G12 
153 3,048 3438 6,486 
1954 25349 25706 5 9055 
1055 e071 Peal L258 
1956 1,842 29395 43237 
1g57 1,510 R342 3,852 
1958 ily Mail 2,806 1, »267 
9 months 
1958 1,080 Aaralaleg 3,197 
Mey Weil 2 060 pascal 


(a) these are the totals of imports listed in Tables 1 to 6 inclusive. 
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Lace, Nets, Netting, Bobinet and Embroideries 


APPENDIX II 


General Statistical Data 


86153-4—13} 
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Table 1 
Shipments of Embroidery and Lace 
Embroidery 

Year and Lace Lace, all kinds Total 
($000) ($000) ($000) 
1934 118 A: 118 
1935 177 ee lay 
1936 LS ee is) 
L937 ieee ee P5t 
1938 Ie ie) ee 139 
1939 257 ee 257 
1941 514 ae 514 
1942 442 eo Lb2 
1943 te ai ae 
194A 619 os 619 
1945 1250 oe 1,256 
1946 1,636 oe 1,636 
1947 2,866 re 2,866 
1948 3,102 ee Bylo” 
1949 349 ee 3 449 
1950 3,034 (a) 591 3,626 
ab fe 3,202 927 ly, 150 
1952 3,700 Toor 5,081 
1953 EA? 1560 6,059 
easy Ati 1 40 eye itial 
1955 55134 1,618 Gsifoe 
1956 4,478 2,136 6,614 
Lor 4,388 2,815 1{Z035 


(a) From 1950 onward, embroidery only 


Source: General Review of the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Table 2 


The Embroider Pleatin Hemstitchin Etc. Industries 


Production 
Total 

Crests and All Other Factory 
Year Se rasaes Progucts Shopuents 
1949 3,125 pees) 3,655 6,910 
1950 3,034 2h7 4,021 75302 
1951: 35202 Sale 4, 503 8,02) 
i222 3 5700 597 4,618 8,915 
1s 4yh99 iis 4y 951 10,208 
1954 4,418 778 4 264 9461 
De 4,689 760 elie 9,561 
1956 4,051 861 4,403 Tso.) 
1957 3,961 996 3,988 8,945 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Table 3 


The Embroider Pleatin Hemstitchin Etc. Industries 


Principal Statistics 


Salaries Value added Gross Value 


Establish~ & by of 

Year ments Employees Wages Menufacture Production 
a number “($000)” ~~ ($000) ($000 a 
1939 67 840 72h 1,024 1,269 
1949 iz yee 2,902 1,866 6,910 
1950 128 e039 e973 4,933 7302 
seins big h 1,664 3,055 5,286 8,021 
1952 151 1,785 3 5403 5 680 8,915 

an ee, 155 1,968 as 7 74 6,733 10, 208 
1954 164 1,904 Batt? 6,440 9,461 
1955 168 1,879 4,006 6,410 9,561 
1956 161 Jiieas 3,907 6,000 Vsoa) 
1957 150 1,584 3,814 6,011 E945 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Lace, Nets, Netting, Bobinet and Embroideries 


APPENDIX Iil 


History of Principal Tariff Items 
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Lace, Nets, Netting, Bobinet and fmbroideries 


APPENDIX IIL 


History of Principal Tariff Items 


This appendix shows the changes in rates of duty on the 
products now classified under tariff items 526s 5204 devas och a om 
and 545~ 


Tariff Item 528 — GATT 


White cotton bobinet, plain, in the web. 


British Most-Favoured= 
Preferential Nation General 
Jan. 1, 1948 to present Free 12% pec. Poa DeCe 
Oct, 13, 1932-to Dec. 2 o47 Free a5. DeCe 25) 0sCe 
Rebs 1/7, 1926°t0 Oct. 22,1032  oreec. 22% Pele 25 Dele 


Tariff Item 529 — GATT 


Embroideries, lace, nets, nettings, bobinet, n.o.p., fringes 
and tassels, wholly of cotton. 


British Most-Favoured- 
Preferential Nation General 
Jan. 1, 1948 to present ier seer ZU UeCe 30 pele 
+3¢/1b. +h¢/lb. 
May 2, 1936 to Dec. 31, 1947 20 ec. QTE PeCe 30 fps Ce 
+33¢/1b. +4¢/1b. 
Oct. 13, 1932 to May 1, 1936 20 ec 278 DeCe 30 pec. 
+2¢/1b. +35¢/l1b. +h¢/lb. 
Reb.) 17, 1928.tou0ct. 12) (19s cqmecOmpec: QTE DeCe 30 pec. 
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Tariff Item 529a — GATT 


Lace and embroideries, wholly of cotton, not coloured, when 
imported for use exclusively by manufacturers in the manufacture of 
clothing, in their own factories. 


British Most-Favoured- 
Preferential Nation General 
Jan. 1, 1948 to present TE PeCe er gergers 30 p.c. 
+4¢/1b. 
Feb. 26, 1937 to Dec. 31, 1947 1% DeCe 123 pec. ZO pec. 
Feb. 17, 1928 to Feb. 25, 1937 12% p.c. 17% pec. 20 peCe 


Tariff Item 538b — GATT 


Lace and embroideries, wholly of cotton,coloured, when 
imported for use exclusively by manufacturers in the manufacture of 
clothing, in their own factories. 


British Most-Favoured-= 
Preferential Nation General 
Jan. 1, 1948 to present TH DeCe oo) Des 30 PpeCe 
+h.¢/1b. 
Feb. 26, 1937 to Dec. 31, 1947 4% pec. 174 pele 30 Dec. 
+h¢/1b. 
Mar. 23, 1935 to Feb. 25, 1937 TE DeCe 173 Dee 2Odorcs 
+h¢/1b. 
Octo.) a7 52 to: Mar, 22, 1935 LOLs Ge 275 PeCe BOND. Cs 
+2¢/1b. +34¢/1b. +h¢/lb. 


Pep. 17, 1928 to Oct. 12, 1932 20 pele QTE Dele 30 pece 
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Tariff Item 538m — GATT 


Embroideries, lace, braids, cords, chenille, gimp, fringes 
and tassels, whether containing tinsel or not, nets, nettings and 
bobinet, nNeOePe 


British Most-Favoured- 
Preferential Nation General 
Jan. 1, 1948 to present 17% PeCe 22% pee 35 Pele 
Feb. 26, 1937 to Dec. 31, 1947 22% pec. 32% Pec. 35 PeCe 
Feb. 17, 1928 to Feb. 25, 1937 25 pec. 323 pec. 35 DeCe 


Tariff Item 545 — GATT 


Lace and embroideries, wholly of flax, or of hemp, or of 
flax, hemp and cotton, not coloured, imported by manufacturers for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of clothing in their own factories. 


British Most—-Favoured= 
Preferential Nation General 
Jane 1, 1948 to present 124 peCe 125 pele 20 pee 


Feb. 17, 1928 to Dec. 31, 1947 124 prc. 175 Pee 20 DeGa 


oF 


apenas 
Chere 
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SECTION ITIL 


FIRE-HOSE AND FIRE-HOSE JACKETS 


Products and Producers 


Description of Products 


This part of the report is concerned with fire-hose, lined 
and unlined, and with fire-hose jackets. These jackets are used in 
the production of lined fire-hose. 


Unlined fire-hose is made from seamless, circular woven, 
linen tubing; the necessary couplings and other attachments may be 
added either by the manufacturer of the linen tubing or by the pur- 
chaser. Linen is used because it swells when wet, closing the inter- 
stices and preventing undue leakage. Unlined linen fire-hose is 
light in weight, can be folded flat for storage or transportation, 
and costs less than lined hose. It has the disadvantage of being 
subject to rot, especially if not properly dried after being used. 

It is used principally for protecting buildings and fighting forest 
fires. 


Lined fire~hose consists of a single or double, seamless, 
textile tube, or jacket, with a waterproof lining. Small quantities 
of lined hose are provided with anti-corrosive coverings. Most 
jackets in use today are entirely of cotton or have a warp of cotton 
and a weft of nylon or terylene. Spokesmen for the Rubber Association 
indicated that jackets made entirely of cotton are rapidly decreasing 
in popularity. Jackets are also made entirely of linen or entirely 
of man-made fibres, but the demand for such jackets is small. 


There are two principal types of waterproof linings currently 
in use. One is a relatively heavy gauge rubber lining, either extruded 
in tubular form or made up from sheets of rubber stock. The other type, 
a patented product, has been in use since about 1951; it is imported 
from the United Kingdom and consists of fabric coated with latex. It 
is thinner and lighter than the all-rubber lining. These two types of 
linings are competitive in many uses. 


Plastic linings have also been developed but are not in 
general use in Canada. 


Double-jacketed lined hose is used principally by municipal 
fire departments while the single-jacketed is used for industrial 
fire protection and for general factory or mill use. Fire-hose with 
the light-weight lining competes in these uses and in addition, in the 
past five or six years, has penetrated the market formerly served al- 
most exclusively by unlined linen fire-hose. Many of the numerous 
advances in hose design in recent years have followed from the intro- 
duction of the lighter hose lining and from the partial replacement of 
cotton by man-made fibres in hose jackets. 
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Producers of Fire-Hose 


The Canadian producers of fire-hose, fire-hose jackets and 
rubber linings are listed below. 


Lined Fire- Unlined 
Fire- Hose Rubber Linen 
Hose Jackets Linings Fire-Hose 


Dunlop Canada Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. x Fe 


B.F. Goodrich Canada Limited, 
Kitchener, Ont. x x 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. x x 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
of Canada Limited, 
Bowmanville, Ont. x x x 


George Angus (Canada) Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. x a x 


Charles Niedner's Sons Limited, 
Coaticook, Que. x 


The General Fireguard Corp., Limited, 
Windsor, Ont. x 


All the producers of lined fire-hose, except George Angus, 
manufacture other rubber products as well, and fire-hose represents 
a relatively small portion of their total output. The rubber manu- 
facturers have produced fire-hose with heavy gauge rubber lining for 
many years. George Angus (Canada) Limited, which first produced hose 
in Canada in 1951, weaves hose jackets and linen fire-hose; it also 
produces lined fire-hose using a light-weight lining which it imports. 


Dominion Rubber Company Limited was, until recently, a 
major producer of rubber linings, hose jackets and rubber-lined fire- 
hose. However, in 1958, this firm went out of the fire-hose business 
entirely; its hose jacket weaving equipment has been sold to another 
concern which, according to the Rubber Association, plans to begin 
production. 


Of the five producers of lined fire-hose only two produce 
jackets and only four produce rubber linings. There is, consequently, 
a considerable exchange of goods and services within the industry. 


There are no comprehensive statistics of employment in the 
production of fire-hose because the rubber companies, which account for 
a significant part of the total output, are primarily engaged in the 
production of other products. However, from the number employed in two 
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companies which specialize in fire-hose and an estimate of the number 
of employees in the rubber industry who are engaged chiefly in pro- 
ducing hose, it would appear that the total employment provided by the 
production of fire-hose in Canada is less than two hundred. 


The Canadian Market for Fire-Hose 


The following table summarizes the data on the value in 
thousands of dollars of the ss of fire-hose and the imports 
and exports of linen fire-hose a): 


(6 mos.) 
1954 1958 1956 LD eee 2o oo 


Unlined Linen Fire-Hose 
Total Canadian Shipments 382.3 589.3 504.0 W5hel 395.4 197.0 
Exports (to United | 

States) 8.4 Lee Ake f 6565 =158.9 ee 
Imports 210.0 252.0 191.0 225.0). L/2.0 87.0 
Apparent Canadian Supply 583.9 826.1 673.3 593.6 408.5 ae 


Lined Fire-Hose 
Total Canadian Shipments 986.7 1,190.4 1,328.6 1,290.9 902.6 486.9 


(a) For footnotes, see Table 1, Appendix II. 


Figures for Canadian shipments, in terms of pounds, are shown 
in Table 2, Appendix II. They should, however, be interpreted with 
caution because there has been a substantial decrease in the weight per 
foot. This results from the fact that nylon and terylene, which are 
lighter and stronger than cotton, have been replacing the latter fibre 
in the weft. Also, the new lighter linings have reduced the weight of 
fire-hose per foot produced. For example, a fire-hose with a double 
jacket of nylon and cotton and a light lining is about half the weight 
of a hose of similar capacity, composed of an all-cotton jacket and a 
heavy rubber lining. 


While the changes in the value of output give some indica- 
tion of the trends in the volume of shipments of fire-hose, it should 
be kept in mind that in recent years prices have been reduced appreci- 
ably. One manufacturer reported the following price reductions between 
1954 and 1959: 


Double jacket municipal hoses 10.5% - 11.5% 
Underwriters! labelled lined hoses 14% - 16% 
Mill, lined hoses 0% -—- 30% 
Linen, unlined forestry 18% 
Linen, unlined building protection 17% 


From the value of shipments, adjusted for these price re- 
ductions, it would appear that there has been a decline in the volume 
of shipments during recent years but that the volume in 1958 was prob- 
ably about the same as in 1954, when shipments were relatively small. 
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The statistics shown in Table 2, Appendix II, also show an overall 
reduction of output in pounds since 1956, although this is offset to 
some extent by the decrease in weight per foot. 


While imports of linen fire-hose are published, imports of 
lined fire-hose are not. However, an estimate has been made of the 
order of magnitude of imports of lined hose in 1958. Significant 
quantities of lined hose are imported by Canadian producers for resale, 
and statistics of these imports were obtained by the Board. Other 
imports of lined hose were estimated from three sources of information. 
Sample surveys of imports in three months of 1958 under tariff item 
619, which includes imports of lined fire-hose with all-cotton jackets, 
were supplied to the Board. Imports in all consignments valued at 
$1,000 or more of lined fire-hose under tariff item 548 were also 
obtained for a number of years up to and including 1956; lined fire- 
hose with cotton-synthetic jackets entersunder this tariff item. 
Finally, a Canadian producer supplied the Board with his estimate of 
imports in 1958 by each importer in the trade. No account was taken 
of fire-hose which might have been imported as equipment on fire 
engines. 


On the basis of this information, the value of imports of 
lined fire-hose is estimated to have been of the order of half a 
million dollars in 1958 Using this estimate along with available 
statistics, the value of the Canadian market for fire-hose of all 
kinds in 1958 was as follows (in thousands of dollars): 


Unlined Linen Fire-Hose 


Canadian Shipments 39504 
Exports (to the United States) 158.9 
Imports 172.0 
Apparent Canadian Supply 408.5 
Lined Fire-Hose 
Canadian Shipments 902.6 
Estimated imports 500.0 
Estimated Canadian supply 1,402.6 
All Fire-Hose 
Canadian shipments less exports 1,139.1 
Estimated total imports 672.0 
Estimated total supply 1, Sill 
Imports as per cent of supply a7, 


Fire-hose is purchased principally for fighting forest 
fires, for the equipment of municipal fire departments, for the pro- 
tection of large buildings and for general use in mills. Sales for 
each of these purposes may fluctuate in relation to the others; 
however, total domestic shipments, both in volume and value, have 
followed a cyclical pattern in recent years; for example, the peaks 
of 1951 and 1956 were each followed by a decline. As might be ex- 
pected, the volume of shipments has fluctuated directly with the 
levels of non-residential construction and forestry operations. 
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Linen Hose 


The Canadian market for linen fire-hose reached a peak in 
1955, then declined sharply during the years 1956, 1957 and 1958, 
It was smaller in 1958 than in any previous year since at least 1952. 
While Canadian shipments also have fallen, the decline has been ten- 
pered by a considerable increase in exports to the United States. 
Imports, mainly from the United Kingdom, accounted for 39 p.c. of the 
market in 1958. These imports have fluctuated rather widely, and no 
trend is discernible. 


The decline in the domestic market for linen hose since 
1955 seems to have resulted from two factors. First, there may have 
been some replacement of linen hose by cotton-synthetic hose with 
light-weight linings. Secondly, there was a general decline in the 
domestic market for fire-hose, beginning in 1957 and running through 
a substantial part of 1958. 


Lined Hose 


Canadian shipments measured in terms of dollars or weight 
were smaller in 1958 than in any year since 1949. However, because 
of decreases in price and the production of lighter weight hose, the 
length of hose, per dollar or per pound, was greater in 1958 than in 
earlier years; imports of lined hose are estimated to have accounted 
for slightly more than one-third of the market for this hose. Import 
statistics for other years are not available. There is evidence, 
however, that imports of some types of lined fire-hose have increased 
since 1954. 


One factor contributing to the increase in imports of lined 
hose was the entry of George Angus (Canada) Limited into the Canadian 
market in 1951. This company imports lined fire-hose from the United 
Kingdom to supplement its Canadian production; these imports compete 
with the products of other Canadian producers. 


The producers stated that, in the last half of 1957 and the 
first half of 1958, imports from the United States increased sub- 
stantially. They ascribed the increase, in part, to a temporary 
decline in the demand for lined fire-hose in the United States, which 
caused producers in that country to look for foreign markets. While 
the United States is believed to be the principal source of lined fire- 
hose imports, the Canadian producers expressed the opinion that imports 
come as well from Japan, Germany and other countries. 


The total Canadian market for lined hose has been estimated 
only for 1958; however, there is some evidence of a decline in demand 
in 1957 and 1958. Thus, while the decline in domestic shipments in 
recent years may have been due, in part, to a rise in imports, it also 
reflects a decline in total Canadian demand. This conclusion was sup- 
ported by a representative of the producers, who referred to the de- 
cline in the market during the last half of 1957 and the first half 
of 1958 Also, information on some of the more important classes of 
imports of lined fire-hose in 1957 suggests that the decline in domestic 
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shipments cannot be explained entirely by a rise in imports. Further- 
more, there was a modest decline in non-residential construction and 
in forestry activities in that year, and these uses account for about 
half of the total demand for hose. 


Jackets 


The consumption of hose jackets by the manufacturers of 
lined fire-hose, since 1954, was as follows a): 


Year '000 lbs. $000 
Oly Bisex 456.6 
TDD 439.3 701.6 
1956 442.0 66465 
1957 382.3 628.7 
1958 268.8 419.7 


(a) Data supplied to the Tariff Board by the users. 


In interpreting these figures, it should be remembered that 
there has been some substitution of the lighter cotton-synthetic 
jackets for the heavier all-cotton jackets. In addition, there has 
been a decline in the price per foot of hose jackets. One producer 
of hose jackets informed the Board that between 1954 and 1959 the 
following reductions had occurred: 


In jackets for lining: 


Double jacket; all cotton 54g 
Double jacket; cotton-nylon 15% - 17% 
Underwriters! single jackets\a 12% 
Mill single jacket 4% - 10% 


(a) The price decline is the result of the change 
from pure cotton to cotton-nylon. 


Imports of jackets are small as a proportion of the total 
volume used in Canada. At the time of the public hearing ali but one 
of the manufacturers of lined hose were either weaving their own hose 
jackets or buying them from other Canadian producers. 


Problems of the Producers 


Hose Jackets 


At the time of the public hearing, George Angus (Canada) 
Limited was the principal Canadian weaver of hose jackets. Goodyear 
was producing jackets for its own use, while Niedner's and General 
Fireguard apparently were weaving only unlined linen fire-hose. 
Three of the rubber manufacturers that make lined hose purchase their 
entire requirements of jackets. 
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Spokesmen for The Rubber Association of Canada, which re- 
presents all manufacturers of lined hose except George Angus, com- 
plained of what they termed an anomaly in the rates on hose jackets 
and on finished fire-hose. They said: 


"ee we think it unsound and irrational that cotton jackets 
should be dutiable at 25% (M.F.N.) while the comparable fire 
hose is dutiable at only 20% (M.F.N.). In the case of man- ~ 
made fibres the situation is even more inequitable with 
jackets dutiable at the equivalent of as much as 55% (M.FeN-) 
whereas comparable rubber-lined hose is dutiable at either 
25% or 273%." 


Hose jackets account for one-half to two-thirds of the total 
factory cost of the finished fire-hose. 


A Canadian producer made available to the Board prices of 
hose and hose jackets which, to the best of his knowledge, prevailed 
in the United States. On the basis of this information, the Board 
estimated the amounts in dollars of the existing duties on jackets 
and lined hose. 


For the types of all-cotton jacketed hose examined, the duty 
payable on imported jackets would be only slightly less than that on 
the finished hose; there would be a small amount of net protection for 
the domestic hose manufacturer if he imported his jackets or if the 
Canadian producers of all-cotton jackets took full advantage of the 
tariff, as they apparently do. 


For the types of cotton-synthetic jacketed hose examined, 
the amount of duty payable on jackets would exceed that on the 
finished hose. As a result, when the domestic hose manufacturer 
imports jackets the duty he must pay on the jackets exceeds the amount 
of protection afforded to him by the duty on the finished hose — that 
is to say, his net protection would be negative. The major domestic 
producer of jackets stated at the public hearing that his firm did not 
take full advantage of the duty on cotton-synthetic jackets in setting 
prices. 


It is only since the end of World War II that most of the 
hose jackets used in Canada have been produced by domestic weavers. 
Canadian weavers pruduce under certain handicaps as compared with 
weavers in the United Kingdom and the United States. 


Yarns other than linen cost more in Canada as is suggested 
by the most-favoured-nation duties of 17% pec. plus 3 cents per pound 
on cotton yarns and 224 pec. on nylon and terylene yarns. 


Wage rates are higher in Canada than in the United Kingdom 
and lower than in the United States. 


A weaver of jackets stated that his firm had to accept 


orders to weave as little as 500 feet of hose jackets and that short 
runs create problems. He said that he had to re-creel about 60 times 
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per million feet of hose; only some ten re-creedings per million 
feet would be required on continuous runs. He stated that a re- 
creeling took about 24 hours and cost $57.60. On the basis of 
these figures, it would presumably cost $57.60 x 60, or $3,456, to 
re-creel for one million feet of hose jackets. Under ideal con- 
ditions the cost would have been $57.60 x 10, or $576. The 
difference amounts to $2,880 or slightly less than one per cent of 
the selling price of one million feet of hose jacket. 


It is difficult to determine exactly how much higher 
weaving costs are in Canada than those in other countries. However, 
the Board has been able to estimate that, on both cotton and cotton- 
synthetic jackets, the higher cost of materials increases domestic 
factory costs by about 11 p.c.e It has not been possible to compare 
domestic labour and overhead costs with those in other countries. 

On the basis of the estimate that materials increase domestic cost 

by about 11 p.c., the existing most-favoured-nation rate of duty of 

25 PeCe On cotton jackets leaves a considerable margin to cover dif- 
ferences in labour and overhead costs; these together usually amount 

to a much smaller proportion of manufacturing cost than does the cost 
of materials. On cotton-synthetic jackets, the existing most-favoured- 
nation rates of 40 pec. to 55 pece leave an even greater margin. 


Lined Fire-Hose 


In 1958, the Dominion Rubber Company Limited ceased to pro- 
duce rubber-lined fire-hose, and there is little doubt that the other 
rubber companies have found market conditions unsatisfactory in recent 
years. It would appear that the difficulties result from the entry of 
a new domestic competitor, from rapid technological changes, from what 
was apparently a cyclical shrinkage of the market and from increased 
imports. 


Until 1951, the rubber companies were the only producers of 
lined fire-hose in Canada, but in that year George Angus (Canada) 
Limited established a plant at Toronto for the production of both hose 
jackets and lined hose. This firm has now captured a substantial 
portion of the market. 


In recent years, a number of new types of fire-hose have 
been placed on the market. In particular, cotton-nylon jacketed hose 
having a light-weight lining has entered into competition with the 
heavier rubber-lined fire-hose of the types produced by the rubber 
industry. 


The overall size of the market for fire-hose seems to have 
shrunk appreciably in 1957 and 1958 It is not possible to forecast 
the size of the market in future, but it may be noted that since 1949 
the demand for fire-hose has passed through two cycles. 


The Rubber Association did not present any evidence that 
Canadian producers suffer disadvantages in manufacturing and installing 
rubber linings. The available evidence suggests that these operations 
are not much more costly in Canada than in the United Kingdom or the 
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United States. Raw rubber enters free under the British Preferential 
Tariff. The preparation of the rubber is carried out in large rubber 
plants using the same equipment as is used in the preparation of rub- 
ber for a variety of other products. The installation of the linings 
in hose jackets is not an operation which lends itself to a great de- 
gree of mechanization, and no evidence was presented to show that 
relatively short runs add significantly to costs in this particular 
operation. 


Proposals by Domestic Producers 


The Rubber Association of Canada and George Angus (Canada) 
Limited made separate submissions at the public hearing. Their pro- 
posals respecting rates of duty are tabulated, along with the existing 
rates, at the end of this section. 


The members of the Rubber Association are interested in lined 
fire-hose as producers, and in hose jackets mainly as purchasers. 


The Association proposed the following new tariff item to 
cover all hose jackets other than linen(1): 


Seamless jackets in tubular form of any textile fibre or 
fibres, for use in the manufacture of lined fire hose 


BePs M.F.N. 
22% Hie." 27a D.ce 


At present, jackets enter mainly under tariff items 542a 
and 562a at the following rates of duty: 


BeP. MeF.N. 


Tariff Item 542a (entirely of cotton) 20 pec. 2onheCs 
Tariff Item 562a (cotton-synthetic) 22% Dele 30 DeCe 
+20¢/1b. 


The effect of the Association's proposal would be to increase 
the rates on jackets entirely of cotton by 24 pec. The most-favoured- 
nation rate applying to jackets of cotton-synthetic mixtures would be 
reduced to 27% pec. from the existing rate under tariff item 562a 
which, in ad valorem terms, is in the range of 40 to 55 pec. 


The Rubber Association also proposed the following new 
tariff item to cover all lined hose other than linen(1): 


Fire hose, with seamless jackets in tubular form of any 
textile fibre or fibres, lined, whether covered or not 


BePe M.eF.N. 
QTE Dele 32% pele 


(1) The Association did not concern itself with linen fire-hose, 
whether lined or unlined. 
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At present, most lined fire-hose other than linen is 
classified under the following two tariff items: 


B.P. MeF.Ne 

Tariff Item 548 (with cotton-synthetic 
jackets) 25 eComme ape Ce 
Tariff Item 619 (with cotton jackets) V7eape Ce Ol pice 


The proposals of the Rubber Association would mean that on 
the value added in the country of export, in converting jackets into 
lined hose, the effective protection under the most-favoured-nation 
rate would be in excess of 323 peCe 


On the other hand, George Angus (Canada) Limited, which 
produces hose jackets for its own use and for sale to the rubber 
industry, proposed the following new tariff item to replace all 
existing tariff items dealing with jackets, linen hose and lined 
hose, and a consequential change in the wording of item 619. 


Hose pipe capable of being rolled up in the flat, seamless 
woven or knitted into tubular form, and lined hose made 
from such hose pipe, covered or not 


BePe MoF.Ne 
(a) with textile component of hose 
pipe wholly of flax 15 PpeCe 30 PeCe 
(b) with textile component of hose 
pipe neOepe 224 pec. 30 Pele 
and per pound 15 cents 20 cents 


Under this firm's proposal, the rates on linen fire-hose 
and jackets remain unchanged at 15 p.ce under the Preferential Tariff 
and 30 pece under the Most~-Favoured-Nation Tariff. Linen yarns, which 
form a sizeable portion of the total cost of making linen hose, enter 
duty-free; therefore, the protection on the value added is well above 
the rates on the hose. Most imports enter under the preferential rate. 


The Angus proposal would almost double the rate of duty 
applying to imports of cotton jackets from the United States, the 
chief foreign supplier, raising the rate from 25 pec. to approximately 
50 pece Since materials, mostly yarns dutiable at 174 p.c. or 20 p.c., 
constitute more than one-half of the selling price of jackets, the 
protection on the value added in converting the yarn to jackets would 
be significantly higher than 50 pec. The preferential rate would be 
raised from 20 p.c. to about 35 p.c. 


With respect to jackets of cotton-synthetic fibres, which 
now enter under tariff item 562a, the George Angus proposal would 
have the effect of increasing the preferential rate from 22% p.c. 
to about 35 p.c.; the proposed most-favoured-nation rate is the rate 
in new item 562a introduced in the 1960 Budget Resolutions. 
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The rates of duty on lined fire-hose with jackets 
entirely of cotton or of cotton and synthetic fibres would be 
increased substantially if the proposal of George Angus were 
implemented. A comparison of present and proposed rates is 
given below: 


Present Rates Proposed Rates 
Beles M.F.N. Bete MeF.N. 


Tariff Item 619 
(cotton) Ie pecs | “20 Ds Cn 22% PeCe 30 Dee 


Tariff Item 548 
(cotton-synthetic) O56 Dats | 25D. Cs 225 Pee 30 Dec. 
| +15¢/lb.  +20¢/1b. 


The effect of these proposals would be to increase the 
preferential rate on both cotton and cotton-synthetic lined hose 
to between 35 and 40 p.ce; the most-favoured-nation rate would be 
increased to about 50 pec. These estimates are based on 14" lined 
hose with a single jacket and 24" lined hose with a double jacket. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


relating to fire-hose jackets and fire-hose 


The fire-hose used or produced in Canada is of three prin- 
cipal types: linen hose, jacketed hose with heavy rubber lining, 
and jacketed hose with a lighter lining of latex-coated fabric. 

The linen and the heavy rubber-lined fire-hose have been produced 
and used for many years; hose with light linings was introduced 
more recently. 


Formerly most of the fire-hose jackets used in Canada were 
imported; now most are made in Canada. Formerly, for the most part, 
they were composed wholly of cotton; now a substantial proportion 
contains man-made fibres — principally nylon or Terylene. 


Both the Rubber Association and George Angus (Canada) Ltd. 
proposed that "eo nomine" provisions be made in the tariff for fire- 
hose and fire-hose jackets. 


The Rubber Association proposed no change in the existing 
item, 542b, covering linen fire-hose, lined or unlined. For all 
other fire-hose and fire-hose jackets, the Association proposed two 
items: one to cover fire-hose jackets, the other to cover fire-hose. 


Angus, on the other hand, proposed one item to cover both 
fire-hose jackets and fire-hose subdivided according to the textile 
fibre component. The first subdivision would cover all fire-hose, 
lined or unlined, of which the textile component was linen; the 
second subdivision would cover all other fire~nose and fire-hose 
jackets. 


Thus, on linen fire-hose, lined or unlined, neither the 
Association nor Angus proposed any change in the present rates of 
duty, nor did the Board receive any other representations urging a 
change in the rates on linen fire-hose. 


On all other fire-hose and fire-hose jackets, the Association 
proposed lower rates on the jackets than on the hose whereas Angus 
proposed the same rates on both. 


Published statistics do not reveal the annual consumption of 
all fire-hose in Canada, nor the number of persons employed in pro- 
duction. However, the total employment in the production of fire-hose 
and hose jackets in Canada in 1958 is estimated at less than 200. It 
is estimated, too, that deliveries of fire-hose of all kinds to 
Canadian buyers in 1958 amounted to some $1.8 million: $1.1 million 
from Canadian sources and $0.7 million from abroad. In addition, 
some $159,000 worth of Canadian linen hose was exported to the United 
States. 
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No numerical estimates have been made for other years but 
it seems reasonably clear that the Canadian market for all fire-hose 
has fluctuated cyclically with business conditions, especially with 
activity in non-residential construction and in forestry. 


When expressed in terms of dollars or of pounds, Canadian 
shipments of all fire-hose to the domestic market were lower in 1958 
than in 1956 or 1954. However, since fire-hose on the average has 
become lighter and less costly per foot, the Canadian market measured 
in terms of feet may have been as large in 1958 as it was in 1954. 


Meanwhile, however, there can be little doubt that in the 
Canadian market the lighter hose lined with fabric and latex has been 
displacing both the linen and the heavier rubber-lined fire-hose. 
Canadian producers of linen hose maintained their shipments by 
increasing their exports to the United States. On the other hand, 
the producers of heavy rubber-lined hose have been forced not only 
to try to meet the competition of the lighter hose but also to use an 
increasing proportion of jackets containing man-made fibres and duti- 
able at a considerably higher rate than the hose; and they have been 
unable as yet to reach a satisfactory solution of their problems. 


It may well be that the heavy rubber-lined hose will occupy 
a smaller proportion of the Canadian market than it did in the past, 
whether or not changes are made in the tariff. It would seem reason- 
able, however, to go some distance at least toward removing certain 
anomalies that at present affect the producers of the heavy rubber- 
lined hose. 


Accordingly, the Board is recommending rates of duty on the 
hose, whether of cotton or containing synthetic fibre, which are as 
high as the recommended rates on the corresponding jackets. 
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RECOMMENDED SCHEDULE 


That Schedule A to the Customs Tariff be amended by 
striking out tariff item 542b and the words "and cotton hose 
lined with rubber" where they appear in tariff item 619, and 
by inserting therein the following items, enumerations of goods 
and rates of duty: 


British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
Tariff Goods Subject to Duty and ential Nation General 
Item Free Goods Tariff Tariff Tarr’ 


EF Linen fire-hose, lined or 
unlined, with or without 
attached couplings eecceoss > DsCs 30 DeCe 35 Pele 


II Seamless woven textile 
jackets, in tubular forn, 
for use in the manufacture 
of fire-hose; fire-hose made 
from such jackets, with or 
without attached couplings: 


(a) The textile component of 
which is wholly cotton ... 20 PeCe 224 DeCe 35° DeGe 


(b) The textile component of 
which is other than wholly 
Gotccniectersrreeroreeeres, 22m Usts 27s pete 35 DeCe 


The Board has not attached statutory numbers to the items 
in this schedule. They are numbered only for ease of identification 
in this report. 


IT 
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Notes on Recommended Items 


relating to fire-hose jackets and fire-hose 


Recommended Item I 


Linen fire-hose, lined or unlined, with or without 
attached couplings 


15 peCe 30 DeCe BD DeCe 


This item replaces item 542b, without change in the rates 
of duty or in wording, except that the words "with or without 
attached couplings" have been added. The Board understands 
that the existing item has been interpreted as though these 
words were included in the item. Their addition, therefore, 
should not result in any change in the administration of the 
item and is proposed solely for clarification. 


Recommended Item II 


Seamless woven textile jackets, in tubular form, for 
use in the manufacture of fire-hose; fire-hose made 
from such jackets, with or without attached couplings: 


(a) The textile component of which is wholly cotton 
20 PeCe 224 DeCo 55 PeCe 


(b) The textile component of which is other than 
wholly cotton 


22% Dele 273 DeCe 35 Dele 


The Board was not convinced that the manufacture of fire- 
hose requires higher rates of duty than the manufacture of fire- 
hose jackets, as proposed by the Rubber Association. However, 
because the rates of duty are higher on synthetic yarns than on 
cotton yarns, the Board considers that there is justification 
for a higher duty on fire-hose and fire-hose jackets containing 
synthetic fibre than on those of which the textile component is 
wholly cotton. 


Accordingly, the Board is recommending the same rates on 
the jackets as on the hose, with somewhat lower rates when the 
textile component is wholly cotton than when it is not. 


The Board found merit in the proposals that "eo nomine" 
provision be made for fire-hose and fire-hose jackets. At 
present these are classified, for the most part, under the 
following items: 
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Fire-hose jackets, wholly of cotton 


These are classified under tariff item 542a which covers 
woven fabrics not exceeding twelve inches in width, wholly or in 
‘part of vegetable fibres with rates of B.P. 20 p.c. and M.F.N. 

25 Ds Ce 


The Board's recommendation would make no change in the 
B.P. rate and a reduction in the M.F.N. rate of 23 pec. 


Fire-hose, the jacket being wholly of cotton 


This fire-hose is classified under that part of item 619 
reading "and cotton hose lined with rubber" and the rates of duty 
are BePe 17% peCe, MeFeNe 20 pole 


The Board's recommendation would increase both the B.P. 
and M.F.N. rates by 24 pece The effect on other cotton hose 
lined with rubber is dealt with in the Notes on Existing Item 619. 


Fire-hose jackets, not wholly of cotton 


Cotton-synthetic jackets are classified under the broad- 
woven synthetic fibre item, 562a, which carries a B.P. rate of 
223 pece and a M.F.N. rate of 30 pec. and 20 cents per pound. 


The Board's recommendation would leave the B.P. rate un- 
changed but would reduce the M.F.N. rate considerably. The ad 
valorem equivalent of the existing M.F.N. rate is about 40 to 
55 peCe; the recommended rate is 274 pec. 


Fire-hose, the jacket not being wholly of cotton 


Most hose jackets not wholly of cotton have warp yarns 
of cotton and weft yarns of synthetic filaments; in hose made 
with such jackets, more than half the weight of the textile com- 
ponent is usually cotton and the hose enters under tariff item 
548 as textile manufactures composed wholly or in part of vege- 
table fibres. The rate under both the B.P. and MF.N. Tariffs 
is 25 pece On such hose the Board's recommendation would mean a 
reduction of 24 Ppece in the B.P. rate and an increase of 24 PeCe 
in the M.F.N. rate. 


In some hose jackets the textile component is more than 
50 per cent by weight of synthetic — indeed, some are wholly 
synthetic. Fire-hose made from such jackets is classified under 
item 563 as textile manufactures of which the chief textile com- 
ponent, by weight, is synthetic textile fibres. The rates under 
this item are B.P. 20 p.c. and M.F.N. 273 pece On such hose the 
Board's recommendation would increase the B.P. rate by 24 PeCe 
and leave the M.F.N. rate unchanged. 
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Notes on Existing Items 


relating to fire-hose jackets and fire-hose 


Existing Item 542b 
5h2b Linen fire-hose, lined or unlined 


5 PpeCe 30 PeCe 35 PeCe 


The Board recommends that this item be renewed without 
significant change. See notes on recommended item I. 


| Existing Item 619 
619 eee and cotton hose lined with rubber eee 


17% DeCe 20 PeCe 35 DeCe 


The Board understands that fire-hose does not qualify 
for entry under this item unless the jacket is wholly of 
cotton. While such hose is still produced, the trend has 
been to jackets partly of cotton and partly of man-made 
fibres. Some hose other than fire-hose has been admitted 
as "cotton hose lined with rubber" under this item but the 
Board understands that such imports have not been large. 

The Board received no representations with respect to such 
other hose which, if the Board's recommendations are adopted, 
would presumably be classified under tariff item 523a covering 
textile manufactures the component fibre of which is wholly 
cotton and which carries rates of BePe 25 pec. and M.F.N. 

25 DeCeo 


In so far as the fire-hose is concerned, the Board's 
recommendations would result in an increase of 24 DeCe In 
both the B.P. and M.F.N. rates. 
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Fire-Hose 


APPENDIX. I 


86153-4—15 
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Note: 


Fire-Hose 


Appendix I 


Imports 


Hose jackets and hose have been imported under a number of 
different tariff items. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has separate statistical classes only for imports of fire- 
hose jackets and fire-hose under tariff items 542b and 
former item 5243; item 619 includes not only fire-hose but 
hose of other types. Imports under these items are shown 
in the following tables. 


Though published statistics are not available, it is esti- 
mated that the value of imports of lined hose in 1958 was 
of the order of half a million dollars; in the same year 
imports of linen fire-hose were valued at $172,000. 


Explanation of Symbols 


- Denotes nil or zero 
es Indicates that figures are not available 
%* Indicates a reported figure which disappears on rounding 
(a) A small letter in brackets denotes a footnote to a table 
(1) A number in brackets denotes a footnote to the text 
SeCe Denotes an import statistical class 
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Table 1 


Imports: Duck, seamless cotton, for hose pipe, sec. 3089 


Tariff Item 524. Deletion of this item was proposed in the 1960 
Budget Resolutions 


Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
t000 lbs. $000 $/ib. $000 


United States 


1935 ee fe ee oy 10.0 10.0 
1936 oe 80 oe oe 10,0 10.0 
957 ee 110 es oe 10,0 10.0 
1938 ee 82 oe ee 10.0 10.0 
1939 ee 104, oe 10 10.0 10.0 
1947 oe 267 ee 27 10.0 10.0 
1948 eo 265 oe 26 10.0 10.0 
1949 AS 263 ee 26 10.0 10.0 
1950 oo 255 oe 25 10.0 10.0 
1951 WA 175 1.22 iy 10,0 10.0 
1952 75 83 1.09 8 10.0 10,0 
1953 5 3 0.70 ~ = zi 
1954 2 ui 0.93 * 520 10.0 
1955 ai, 1 1.26 * 10,0 10.0 
1956 * AX 1.43 # 10.0 10.0 
1957 * i LoL % 10.0 10,0 
1958 * * 1.30 hy 10.0 10,0 
9 months 

1958 * * ry) se ee ee 
1959 - ~ = 


86153-4—154 
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Table 2 


Imports: Fire hose, linen, s.c. 317. 


Tariff Item 542b 


Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Collected Value Value 
$000 $000 

1. total 
1935 29 ee 22.8 22.8 
1936 15 oe 2he2 2he2 
1937 28 oo 15el en 
1938 26 oe 19.6 19.6 
1939 23 3 15.3 ies) 
194.7 201 16 8.0 8.0 
1948 167 26 1504 1504 
1949 162 34 21.1 Aled 
1950 170 3 18.2 18.2 
1951 262 L0 1592 1502 
1952 141 23 16.2 16.2 
1953 248 L0 16.3 16.3 
1954 210 32 Ley 1562 
1955 252 38 i bey 1562 
1956 191 29 1562 1502 
1957 225 34 15.0 15.0 
1958 172 26 15h Loh 
9 months 
1958 141 ee ee oe 
19 59 136 ae 2@ e@ 

2. United Kingdom 

1935 27 ee Zee) 2205 
1936 is oe 2he2 2he2 
1937 28 ee 15.0 15.0 
1938 19 oe 1529 1520 
1939 22 3 15.0 15.0 
1947 197 15 ‘ten fie 
194.8 159 23 14.7 lbe7 
1949 96 ly 15.0 15.0 
1950 133 20 15,0 15.20 
O51 259 39 15.0 15.0 
1952 130 19 15,0 15.0 
1953 227 34 15.0 15.0 
1954, 207 3L 15.0 15.0 
1955 248 31 15.0 15.0 
1956 188 28 15,8 1520 
al bo ¥ 22k 3h 15.0 15.0 


1958 167 25 15,0 15.0 
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Table 3 


Imports: Hose, ag and cotton hose lined with rubber, 
s.c. 1709 (a) 


Tariff Item 619 


Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Collected Value Value 
$000 $000 

1, Total 
1935 81 ee B2el 3267 
1936 94 ee 29.5 2905 
1937 105 oe 29.8 2928 
1938 94 oe 28.0 28.0 
1939 134 30 2264 220k 
1947 521 116 2202 2265 
1948 515 113 22.0 225 
1949 585 130 22.3 2263 
1950 862 191 2201 22.4 
1951 1,362 281 2006 2009 
1952 1,767 3h 19.5 1969 
1953 1,679 328 19.5 1929 
1954 1,519 298 19.6 1929 
1955 1,894 371 19.6 19.9 
1956 2,557 495 19.3 19.8 
1957 2,666 513 1902 19.8 
1958 2331 L51 19.3 19.3 
9 months 
1958 1,696 ee @@ oe 
1959 1,695 ee ee ee 

2. United Kingdom 

1935 3 ee 18.6 18.6 
1936 L ee 18.0 18.0 
1937 2 ee 18.6 18.6 
1938 1 es 18.0 18.0 
1939 2 * 18.4 18.4 
1947 Z * 10.0 10.0 
1948 a 1 17.9 179 
1949 4 a: 18.0 18.0 
1950 20 rh 18.0 18.0 
1951 L8 8 16.5 1655 
1952 2k 4 157 1529 
1953 43 7 1568 15.8 
1954 40 6 16.1 16.1 
1955 34 5 15.7 LSet 
1956 90 14 1567 1567 
1957 149 23 1567 etl 
1958 168 27 1527 1567 
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(cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Collected Value Value 
$000 $000 
3- United States 
1935 78 Be 3302 3302 
1936 91 ee 30.0 30.0 
1937 103 ee 30.0 30.0 
1938 93 ee 28.1 28el 
Jo4 132 30 2205 2245 
1947 518 A 22.3 2265 
1948 510 113 2201 2205 
1949 580 130 2203 2200 
1950 842 187 2202 22.5 
1951 1,314 Pe b, 20.8 21.0 
1952 1,742 34,0 19.5 20.0 
1953 1,634 320 19.6 20.0 
1954 1,475 290 19.7 20.0 
1955 1,851 364, 19.67 20.0 
1956 2 Lb9 477 19.5 20.0 
1957 2 54.66 479 19.4 20,0 
1958 2,128 418 19.6 20.0 
he Germany (D) 

1935~36 - = S pa 
1937 * # 3004 3004 
1938 ~ - ans * 
Lg 3y * * 2hel Zhel 
194,7-50 - - - 2 
jie ls # * 20-4 20.4 
1952 1 al 20.0 20.0 
1953 2 % 20.0 20,0 
1954 4 1 20.0 20.0 
1955 8 2 20.0 20.0 
1956 13 3 20.0 20.0 
Lie ey 23 5 20.0 20.0 
1958 15 3 20.0 20.0 

e Japan 
1935-56 ~ = ~- a 
1957 sae 2 20.0 20,0 
1958 7 1 20.0 2020 


(8)phis class includes much more than fire hose 
(> Beginning in 1952, West Germany only 
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Fire-Hose 


APPENDIX II 


General Statistical Data 
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Table 1 
Canadian Market for Linen Fire-Hose and 
Canadian Shipments of Lined Fire-Hose 
($000) 
Lined 
Linen Fire-Hose Fire-—Hose 
Canadian (a) (b) en Apparent Total Canadian fa) 
Year Shipments‘*’ Exports‘°’ Imports‘°’ Canadian Supply Shipments‘ 
1949 aA ni 162.0 a 805.5 
1950 ee ee 170.0 vs L,007.e 
1951 625.6 _. 262.0 < 1,582.7 
1952 576.3 10.6 141.0 70667 1,338.5 
1953 425.23 760 248.0 665.27 NGS Peis) 
1954 382.3 Sok 210.0 583.9 986.7 
1956 504.0 2167 191.0 67363 1,328.6 
1957 4ohel 85.5 225.0 593.6 1,290.9 
1958 395 ok 158.9 Ves0 408.5 902.6 
6 months 
1959 197.0 ee 87.0 ee 486.9 


(@)pata supplied by the producers 


(b)u.s. Department of Commerce: Imports of "Hose for liquids and gases, 
flax, etc." from Canada 


(c)source: Trade of Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Table 2 


Volume of Canadian Shipments of Fire-Hose (a) 
(000 Lbs.) 


Linen Fire- Rubber-Lined 
Year Hose Fire-Hose 
1949 oe 537.2 
1950 oe 660.3 
1951 29, 00 876.5 
1952 261.6 79709 
1953 204 05 69703 
1954 174.08 64.8.0 
1955 282.1 79209 
1956 26h 02 808.0 
1957 252 oh 69007 
1958 22501 L499 ok 
6 months 
1959 119.4 26745 
(a) 


Data supplied by the Producers 
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Fire-Hose 


APPENDIX III 


History of Tariff Items 
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Fire-Hose 


APPENDIX III 


History of Tariff Items 


This appendix shows the changes in rates of duty on the 
products now classified under tariff items 524, 542a, 5h2b, 548, 
562a, 563 and 619, Formerly fire-hose was made wholly from natural 
fibres; in more recent years, an increasing proportion of it has 
contained man-made fibres, Fire-hose that contains man-made fibres 
is classified under tariff items 548 and 563; jackets containing 
man-made fibres are covered by tariff item 562a, 


Tariff Item 524 — deletion proposed in 1960 Budget Resolutions 


Seamless cotton duck in circular form, of a class or kind 
not made in Canada, for use in the manufacture of hose pipe. 


British Most-Favoured~ 
Preferential Nation General 
Oct. 13, 1932 to 
March 31, 1960 Free 10. 10 p.c. 
Feb. 17, 1928 to 
Oct oe iaga oe Free Free Free 


Tariff Item 542a — GATT 

Woven or braided fabrics not exceeding twelve inches in 
width, wholly or in part of vegetable fibres, n.oep., not to contain 
silk, synthetic textile fibres or filaments, nor wool. 


British Most-Favoured— 


Preferential Nation General 

June 6, 1951 to present PAU eo Pap yet or 35 Pele 

Jan. 1, 1948 to June 5, 1951 22% Det, 275 DeCe a5 Dee. 
sept. 17, 1930 to 

Dec. 31, 1947 eoacece 275 Pele 25D .c. 
Feb. 17, 29<0 tO 

Sept. 16, 1930 20 0eCy 27k Pele 30 p.ce 


All hose jackets, wholly of cotton, are now covered by 
this item, 
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Tariff Item 542b - GATT 
Linen fire-hose, lined or unlined 


British Most~Favoured- 
Preferential Nation General 
Jan. 1, 1948 to present 15 PeCe 30 pele B52pets 
Feb. 26, 1937 to 
Dec. 9 1947 15 PeCe 324 PeCe 35 Pole 
March 23, 1935 to 
Feb. 25, 1937 25 DsCe B2e bets 35 DeCe 
Sept. 17, 1930 to 
March 22, 1935 30 p.ce 325 PeCe 35 DeCe 
Feb. 17, 1928 to ' 
Sept. 16, 1930 QDs. Rik Dece 30 pele 


Tariff Item 548 - GATT 


Clothing, wearing apparel and articles, made from woven 
fabrics, and all textile manufactures, wholly or partially manufac~ 
tured, composed wholly or in part of vegetable fibres but not con- 
taining wool, n.Osepe; fabrics coated or impregnated, composed wholly 
or in part of vegetable fibres but not containing silk, synthetic 
textile fibres or filaments, nor wool, n.Oep. 


British Most~Favoured— 
Preferential Nation General 
Jan. 1, 1948 to present 25 Pele 29 Dey 35 70.Ce 
+h¢/lb. 
June 27, 1944 to 25°p.64 30 pices bepacyier 
Dec. 31, 1947 +15¢/1b. +h¢/1b. 
Jan. 1, 1939 to 25 Dele SO y.c. 35 Dele 
June 26, 1944 +h¢/1lbe 
Feb. 26, 1937 to Corr. Cs 30 DeCe 35 Dec. 
Dec. 31, 1938 +1s¢/lb. +h¢/1bde 


Lined fire-hose with jackets of cotton and man-made fibres, 
of which the man-made fibre is not the component of chief value, is 


classified under this item. 
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Tariff Item 562a - GAIT 


Woven fabrics, wholly or in part of man-made fibres or 
filaments or of glass fibres or filaments, not containing wool or 
hair, not including fabrics more than 50 p.c., by weight,of silk 


Woven fabrics containing five per cent or less, by weight, 
of man-made fibres or filaments or of glass fibres or filaments 
shall not be dutiable under this item but shall be dutiable as 
though composed wholly of the remaining constituents. 


British 


Preferential 


April 1, 1960 to present 225 Dele 
June 6, 1951 to March 31, 1960 22% p.c. 
Jan. 1, 1948 to June 5, 1951 225 peCe 
Feb, 26, 1937 to Dec. 31, 1947 QTE PeCe 


Hose jackets containing more than 
are classified under this tariff item. 


Tariff Item 563 - GATT 


Most-Favoured- 


Nation 


30 PeCe 
+20¢/1b. 
20a. 
+30¢/1b. 
275 PeCe 
+L0¢/1b. 
LO peCe 
+L0¢/1b. 


General 


HO! DeCe 
+hLO¢/1b. 
Oe DeGe 
+1,0¢/1b. 
45 PeCe 
+L0¢/1b. 
45 DeCe 
+L0¢/1b. 


5 pece Of man-made fibres 


Clothing, wearing apparel and articles made from woven 
fabrics, and all textile manufactures, wholly or partially manuface 
tured, the textile component of which is 50 p.c. or more, by weight, 
of man-made fibres or filaments or of glass fibres or filaments, not 


containing wool or hair 


British 

Preferential 
April 1, 1960 to present RU eps. 
Jan. 1, 1948 to March 31, 1960 20 prc. 
May 2, 1936 to Dec. 31, 1947 25 bets 


Most-Favoured- 


Nation 


275 Pele 


21s PCs 


baupece 
+5¢/0Z. 


General 


50 PeCe 
DUI De Ce 
+7¢/oz. 
50 Pele 
+7¢/026 


Lined hose of chief value of man-made fibres is classified 


under this item. 
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Tariff Item 619 - GATT 


Rubber or gutta percha hose, and cotton hose lined with 
rubber; rubber mats or matting and rubber packing. 


British Most~-Favoured- 
Preferential Nation General 
June 6, 1951 to present 17% PeCe 20 p.Co 35 DeCe 
Jan. 1, 1939 to June 5, 1951 My Ere 225 Pele 35 Dec. 


Sept. 17, 1930 to Dec. 31, 1938 20 pece BOE DeCe Bip isyrisy 
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